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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Boston, Mass. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
207, Statehouse, Boston, Mass., Hon. L. H. Fountain (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Fountain, Dwyer, Michel, and May. 

Also present: Representative McCormack; James R. Naughton, 
counsel; and Dr. Delphis C. Goldberg, professional staff member. 

Mr. Fountarn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Let the record show that a quorum is present in the person of Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr. Michel, the chairman, and we are also very happy to have 
with us today one of the most active members of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, one who finds time, in spite of his many 
duties as majority leader of the House, to participate in the work of 
the Committee on Government Operations—Mr. John McCormack. 

We are mighty happy to have you with us this morning, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee is very happy to be here today in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and in the great and historic 
7 of Boston. 

his is a most appropriate place for the commencement of our 
regional hearings on intergovernmental relations. 

I should like to express at this time our appreciation to Governor 
Furcolo, at whose invitation we have come here, and to his staff, for 
the very courteous treatment and assistance extended to the subcom- 
mittee. 

Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the Committee 
on Government Operations has the duty of studying intergovernmental 
relationships between the United States and the States and munici- 
palities. This responsibility has been delegated by the committee 
to its Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. Because of this 
responsibility, the subcommittee has had before it, since July 1955, 
the report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, known 
as the Kestnbaum Commission. 

The Kestnbaum Commission was established by Congress in 1953, 
at the request of the President, to study and clearly define the proper 
role of the National Government in relation to the States and their 
political subdivisions. 

1 
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The bipartisan Commission was composed of 25 members, 15 of 
whom were appointed by the President, 5 by the Speaker of the House, 
and 5 by the President of the Senate. 

After nearly 2 years of study and the expenditure of about 
$900,000, the Commission submitted its 311-page report to President 
Eisenhower in June 1955. The report was accompanied by 15 sup- 
porting volumes, representing the findings of study committees and 
experts who were assigned to the task of examining individual grant 
programs and various special problems in intergovernmental “rela- 
tionships. 

The intensive study of National-State-local relationships conducted 
by the Commission was, in its words, “the first official undertaking 
of its kind since the Constitutional Convention in 1787.’ 

The Commission’s report contains approximately 200 recommenda- 
tions. While most of these are addressed specifically to the Federal 
executive agencies or the Congress, recommendations are also directed 
to the State governments. This study, representing as it does, so 
large an investment of public funds and manpower, certainly de- 
serves the very careful consideration of all levels of government. 

The subcommittee’s activities in the fields of inter governmental 
relations have been planned with two objectives in mind: First, to 
carry out its general responsibility for studying Federal-State- local 
relationships, with particular emphasis on grant-in-aid programs 
and, second, to evaluate the recommendations of the Kestnbaum 
Commission and to ascertain what action is being and should be taken 
concerning them. 

Since 1955 the subcommittee has been conducting a comprehensive 
study in this area, with special attention to the report of the Kestn- 
baum Commission. 

In December 1955, each Federal department and agency was asked 
to provide a detailed description of its programs and activities in- 
volving intergovernmental relationships. Each department and 
agency was also asked to list all recommendations of the Commission 
which applied to it and to describe the action taken, if any, to put such 
recommendations into effect. This information was published in a 
776-page staff report in August 1956. 

At the request of the subcommittee, a compilation was prepared by 
the Bureau of the Budget, identifying the Federal department or 
agency and the programs concerned with each of the Commission’s 
recommendations. This document was also published by the subcom- 
mittee in August 1956. 

The subcommittee, in preparing for a thorough study of intergov- 
ernmental relations, found the need for an up- to-date bibliography 
covering important literature in this field. A suitable bibliography 
was prepared by the Library of Congress, and the subcommittee 
arranged for its publication in November 1956, in order to make this 
information generally available to public officials and other interested 
persons. 

“arly in 1956, all State governors and a large number of mayors 
and county officials were asked to give their views on a series of 
broad questions relating to Federal programs of an intergovern- 
mental nature. Replies were received from 42 of the 48 States, from 
53 cities, and from 44 counties. A 542-page report on these replies 
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yas adopted by the Committee on Government Operations on June 
17, 1957, and has been printed as House Report No. 575. In addition 
to the complete replies, the report contains an analysis of the views 
expressed by the responding State and local officials. However, the 
committee has not attempted in this document to evaluate the merits 
of these views. 

During the last week in July, the subcommittee held hearings in 
Washington preparatory to its regional hearings. The persons in- 
vited to ; testify at that time included former members of the Kestn- 
baum Commission, spokesmen for the large national organizations 
that represent business, farm, and labor interests, and representa- 
tives of the professional associations that serve State and local gov- 
ernments. 

The subcommittee has arranged the present regional hearings in 
order to give more intensive consideration to the views of State and 
local officials on important problems of intergovernmental relation- 
ships. 

In general, the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two 
types of problems: First, whether the existing division of responsi- 
bility between the national and other levels of government is proper 
and satisfactory and, second, whether and by what means inter- 
governmental cooperation can be improved in the grant-in-aid pro- 
grams and their operation made more efficient and ‘economical. 

To assist the subcommittee in examining these areas, each of the 
witnesses has been asked to respond to a number of fundamental 
questions relating to the operation of our Federal system. 

Since the witnesses are familiar with these questions, and copies 
of them have been made available to the press representatives present, 
I will insert them in the record at this point rather than read them, 
if there are no objections by the members of the subcommittee. 

(The questions follow :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


QUESTIONS FOR REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
SEPTEMBER-—DECEMBER 1957 


I. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role in exist- 
ing grant-in-aid programs? If dissatisfied, please explain your position, relating 
it to specific programs insofar as possible. 

2. (a) To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs in fields 
traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to the failure 
of the States and localities to act in these areas? Please explain. 

(bd) Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local govern- 
ments? If so, what are these barriers and how can they be removed? 

3. Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares ad- 
ministrative responsibility for programs with State and local governments 
sound, or would you prefer that complete responsibility for each program be 
allocated to a single level of government? 

4. (a) Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like 
to see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility? If so, please identify 
these programs and give your reasons. 

(b) If you favor exclusive State (and/or local) responsibility for some grant 
programs, do you believe that any tax areas, or portions thereof, now occupied 
by the Federal Government should be relinquished to the States? If so, please 
identify these tax areas. 
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5. If some or all Federal grants were discontinued with the simultaneous 
discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation (by vacating certain 
tax fields or reducing tax rates) : 

(a) Would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to con- 
tinue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

(6) Would your State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce any 
existing programs? If so, please identify such programs and explain the basis 
for your opinion. 

6. If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were termi- 
nated (e. g. slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, airport 
construction) : 

(a) Would the municipalities in your State be able and willing to finance 
these programs alone from local revenue sources now available to them? 

(b) Is it likely that the cities in your State would be given enlarged taxing 
powers to continue these activities? 

(c) Would your State government be likely to assume more financial respon- 
sibility for these activities than it does at present? 

(d@) Would your answer to (a), (0), and (c) be different if an appropriate 
amount of Federal taxes were discontinued at the same time that Federal grants 
were terminated? 

7. What tests or criteria can you suggest for use by Congress in determining— 

(a) Whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs? 

(6) Whether to continue or terminate existing grants? 

8. What recommendations, if any, do you have for improving intergovern- 
mental cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs in order to achieve greater 
economy and efficiency ? 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


1. What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recommendations of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestnbaum Commission), 
with particular reference to its effect on: 

(a) State legislatures? 

(b) The executive branch of State governments? 

(c) Local governments? 

2. What is your opinion of the Commission’s recommendations? 

8. Are you opposed to any specific recommendations of the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission? If so, would you please identify such recommendations and give your 
reasons for opposing them. 


Ill. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


1. Are there any important problems of an intergovernmental nature at 
your level of government (other than problems involving grant-in-aid pro- 
grams) which are caused or aggravated by the actions or inaction of another 
level of government? If so, please describe such problems. (The subcom- 
mittee is particularly interested in problems involving nongrant cooperative 
programs and activities.) 

2. What suggestions, if any, can you make for solution of such intergovern- 
mental problems? 

IV. EMERGING PROBLEMS 


1. (a) Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems which, in 
your opinion, will necessitate government action but which your level of gov- 
ernment will be unable to handle by itself? 

(b) What steps do you think might be taken to enable you to better meet 
such problems? 

(c) Could interstate and regional compacts be used as an effective substi- 
tute for direct Federal participation in meeting emerging problems? 


Vv. GENERAL COMMENTS 


The subcommittee would be pleased to have your views on any important 
aspects or problems of intergovernmental relations which have not been cov- 
ered in response to the preceding questions. 

Mr. Fountatn. The views of the witnesses on these questions I am 
sure will be very helpful to the subcommittee. 
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The officials of State governments have also been sent for their 
consideration a number of proposals, or approaches, for improving 
the operation of grant programs which have come to the subcommit- 
tee’s attention. It is expected that the States will submit their eval- 


uation of these proposals and approaches to the subcommittee after 
further study. 


(The following was sent to each Governor for his comment :) 


SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION, REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER 1957 


A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID 


PROGRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


1. Auditing 


Grant of authority by Congress for the Comptroller General to establish 
minimum standards for State auditing of grant programs; when such standards 
were met by a State, the Federal program agencies would be relieved of re- 
sponsibility for conducting detailed fiscal audits of that State’s grant programs. 
The Comptroller General would spot check State performance and provide tech- 
nical assistance upon request. 


2. Merit system requirements 


Establishment of minimum standards for State merit systems by Congress 
(or by a Federal agency authorized by Congress to establish such standards) ; 
when such standards were met by a State, the Federal program agency would 
discontinue supervising that State’s merit system practices. State performance 
would be reviewed periodically. (This approach should be discussed separately 
for grants now requiring a merit system and for possible application to all Fed- 
eral grant programs.) 


3. Organization 


Permit States to designate the appropriate operating agencies for receiving 
and administering Federal grants. (This would require amendment of Federal 
laws governing the maternal and child health and the vocational rehabilitation 
programs. ) 


4. Appropriations 


(a) Appropriate funds for continuing grant programs that are subject to 
fixed allotments for 2 years at a time. (This is now done in the highway and 
airport programs. ) 

(b) Provide at least 1 year’s notice by Congress before the termination of 
Federal grants in any program in order to enable the States to make necessary 
budgetary adjustments. 


5. Appeals procedure 


Provide for judicial review (or an independent administrative review) in 
all grant programs in cases of State dissatisfaction with Federal agency rulings 
on questions of conformity and compliance with legal requirements. 


6. Information 


(a) Require Federal agencies to notify each governor of major problems 
affecting the operation of grant programs in his State and major policy changes 
in such programs. 

(b) Require Federal agencies to transmit to each governor information 
copies of all correspondence (or correspondence of designated types) sent to 
State agencies. 


7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs 


(a) Permit each State to determine by legislative action whether Federal 
aid should be channeled through State agencies rather than directly to local 
governments. 

(b) Give States incentive as well as an opportunity to participate in Federal- 
local programs. This might be done through Federal laws permitting a direct 
Federal-local relationship, but offering a higher proportion of Federal aid to 
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States willing to enter into a unified program and to provide State matching 
funds. 
B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


1. Public assistance 


(a) Retain open-end authorization, but compute the maximum State expendi- 
ture in which the Federal Government will participate in terms of an average 
of all assistance payments within each special purpose category, rather than on 
an individual case basis as at present. 

(b) Substitute a closed-end block or broad-purpose welfare grant (including 
general assistance and aid to children in foster homes) for the present open-end 
formula and relate both the size of the allotment and matching requirements to 
each State’s fiscal capacity. 

(c) Establish a Federal definition of need as a means of moderating inter- 
state differences in eligibility requirements for the grant-aided categories. 


2. Public assistance and child welfare services 


Permit the States (either by Federal statute or administrative regulation) 
to provide for the performance of both ADC and CWS duties by an individual 
caseworker when both types of services are required in a single household. 

8. Child welfare services 

(a) Change the grant formula so as to relate allotments to the number of 

children and fiscal ability of each State and to require State matching funds. 


(b) Remove restrictions limiting the use of Federal funds to predominantly 
rural areas. 


4. Public health 


(a) Substitute a single consolidated (or block) grant for the present separate 
categorical grants. 

(b>) As an alternative to a single public health grant, permit the transfer of 
a portion of allotted funds between special purpose categories at a State’s 
discretion. 

(c) At the Federal level, combine administration of or increase coordination 
in health grants now under the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service. 


5. Highways 


(a) Permit a State to operate under an administrative plan for primary roads 
similar to that now permitted for the secondary system. 

(b) Change allotment formula for primary and secondary roads to give added 
weight to factors of population, highway use and motor vehicle registration. 

(c) Provide for the allotment of Federal grants directly to large municipali- 
ties where this is not prohibited by State law, 


6. Unemployment compensation 

(a) Combine wages earned in all States in determining the eligibility and 
benefits of multistate workers. 

(b) Permit States freedom to explore across-the-board reduction in contribu- 
tion rates as an alternative to experience rating. 

(c) Modify present tax and grant arrangements in one of several ways 

(1) Allow 100 percent credit against Federal payroll tax and eliminate 
grants for State administration. 

(2) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset with Federal tax revenues exceeding 
Federal administrative costs going into a fund for emergency assistance to 
needy States. Grants for State administration would be eliminated. 

(3) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset with State administrative costs 
being shared equally by the State and Federal Governments. 

(4) Make the administration and financial support of unemployment 
compensation and employment service completely a Federal responsibility. 

7. Civil defense 
Permit the Federal agency to deal directly with critical target cities. 

After completion of the regional hearings, it is contemplated that a 
further series of hearings will be held in W: ashington with officials 
of Federal departments _ and agencies as witnesses. These hearings 
will explore the structure and functioning of Federal-State pro- 
grams, using as bac -kground information the views previously ex- 
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pressed by Federal officials in response to the subcommittee’s ques- 
tionnaire, and the data collected from State and local officials in 
regional hearings. 

Jpon completion of the second series of hearings in Washington, 
the subcommittee expects to prepare a comprehensive, and, I hope, a 
constructive report on its findings. 

I apologize to you, Governor Furcolo, for detaining you during 
these introductory remarks, but I think they may result in a better 
understanding of the committee’s work by those who may later read 
and study our record of testimony. 

We do want you to know that we are delighted to be here in your 
State. We are especially honored by your presence here this morn- 
ing. 

I know you have come here in spite of a very heavy and busy 
schedule, and without further preliminaries, we will be glad to hear 
from you at this time. 

Governor Furcoto. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FOSTER FURCOLO, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


First of all, 1 want, of course, to welcome the committee; the State 
of Massachusetts is very pleased that you have come here. 

Secondly, 1 wanted to come here in person to indicate by my very 
presence the fact that I think the work you are doing is of tre- 
mendous importance. 

Thirdly, 1 would like to apologize to the committee on two grounds: 
(1) my del: ay in getting here this morning, and (2) the fact that 
I am going to have to leave as quickly as I finish, since we are in 
the process of presenting commutation-of-sentence petitions, and the 
date for execution is set for not too many hours from now. The 
Governor’s council is waiting; under our system, it has to be pre- 
sented to them, and they have a public hearmg. So i hope you will 
bear with me. 

Mr. Fountain. We understand your position. 

We appreciate your coming, in view of all those facts. 

Governor Furcoro. With your permission, I would like to submit 
a fairly detailed statement that I think will have the answers to most 
of the matters you have here. 

Before getting into an informal statement, if I might, I would 
like also to say that I was extremely pleased with your kind remarks 
about Congressman John McCormack. We, in Massachusetts, have 
a deep love for him and a great respect. We think he is one of the 
greatest Americans to be on the present-day scene. I know everyone 
in Congress shares that opinion—— 

Mr. Fountain. We certainly do. 

Governor Furcoro. I certainly agree with Congress, under the 
leadership of John McCormack. 

L would like the Members of Congress to know that in addition to 
the feelings that they have, here in Massachusetts we share those feel- 
ings and we go much further—we think he is “the greatest.’ r 

W ith reference to the committee’s work, we here in Massachusetts 
are very concerned with the relationship between the Federal Govy- 
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ernment and the States. As a matter of fact, in my inaugural mes- 
sage in January of this year, I recommended the establishment of a 
new unit in the executive department of Massachusetts to deal with 
this very problem. 

We have been fortunate for many many years in that Massachu- 
setts has a special representative in Washington who works with 
the Commerce Department in connection with many of the problems 
in Massachusetts. That is George Hines. You are probably familiar 
with the excellent work he does, as I am, in having served us. 

Actually, he has an overwhelming task, and most of his work of 
necessity is concerned with the economic development of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. That, in itself, is too great a task for 
even one person down there. But in addition, as we all know, there 
are broad programs, the social welfare programs, which are of con- 
cern to our representative Hines in Washington, but with which no 
one man actually can keep abreast or handle completely. 

So for that reason I suggested in my inaugural message the estab- 
lishment of a new unit in the executive department that would work 
with all these problems. 

Now, in the last 25 years, as we all know, the vast growth of the 
Federal Government has led to an overlapping or an interdependence 
as to revenues of the Federal and the State governments. 

A special unit, as I suggested for Massachusetts, is now needed for 
many reasons. One, of course, is to keep track of the Federal legis- 
lation that affects Massachusetts. A second one is to coordinate the 
activities of the various departments of our State with respect to 
such legislation. 

The third one is to assist the Governor in registering the viewpoint 
of the State or the departments of the State on Federal legislation. 

A fourth one is to keep the Massachusetts delegation in Congress 
fully informed of the State’s point of view and the State’s interests. 

We have a very alert and well-informed congressional delegation, 
but again, if I might be personal for just a moment, taking my own 
position when I served there, it is very difficult for the individual 
Members of Congress to keep abreast of the entire State with 
reference to its viewpoint. 

I, perhaps, had some knowledge of my own district’s point of view 
with reference to the program, but there were many many programs 
where I frankly would not have known of the importance of the 
program to the State as a whole, or the viewpoint of the State as a 
whole on these programs, had it not been for the good services of 
the Members of Congress who had been there longer—like Congress- 
man McCormack, who was ordinarily pretty well abreast of every- 
thing affecting the State as a whole. 

But it seems to me there is a need for a unit in the State govern- 
ment, such as I suggested, to be helpful to the delegation from 
Massachusetts in the Congress, not putting the burden on the delega- 
tion in Congress to have to detract from their own duties, running 
around to see what the State’s viewpoint is or what the State’s needs 
might be, but on the contrary to have them be informed—with the 
burden on the State, itself, of that responsibility. I think that could 
be helpful. 
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And then of course another thing needed is to regularize com- 
munications between the Federal agencies and the related State 
departments. 

ow, we have had here, in Massachusetts, a commission, I suppose 
you would call it, set up. It is entitled, “The Commission on the 
Audit of State Needs.” This commission on the audit of our State 
needs has the duty and responsibility of making a survey of what 
are the needs of our State, and then secondly, are there any priori- 
ties in seeking to accomplish programs that would solve those needs? 

The audit of State needs has looked into this very problem from 
ro »oint of view of Massachusetts. The statement that I will submit 
n detail will have in large measure a great deal of the work that 
chen have done on it, but just very briefly, they have pointed out, for 
example, that the relations between the Federal Government and 
the individual States are likely to grow more complex rather than 
less complex in the future. I think that most of us probably would 
agree with that, in that our Federal system has been evolving and 
changing in order to meet our current needs. 

Now, here in Massachusetts the commission on the audit and State 
needs has found that we have 38 departments or agencies in Massa- 
chusetts which have related activities with the Federal Government, 
and that 25 of our State agencies receive Federal grants or funds, 
some receiving the grants under several different programs. 

Ten departments reported that they had not received all possible 
Federal aid since 1952 for a variety of reasons—there isn’t much 
point in going into the reasons here today except to point out there 
is a need on the State level, I think in every State—to take advantage 
of whatever Federal funds may be available if these programs are 
to continue. 

In addition to that, 11 agencies felt that there were additional 
Federal programs in which ‘they should participate. But the next 
report, I think, is very significant: 48 departments, or agencies of 
our State, reported that they do not receive information relative to 
Federal grants from any source. That, to me, indic: ates very clearly 
the need at least in Massachusetts for a special unit in the executive 
department that can do its best to ~~ ) all our departments informed. 
All our departments have many problems and duties of their own, 
and it simply isn’t possible in many cases for them to keep abreast 
of these matters. It is not conducive to good government if there 
are Federal programs available to the different States, and unfor- 
tunately, they perhaps are not aware of it. 

Now, the reasons I would like to mention this specifically here are 
twofold: 

First of all, it may be that there are other States in a situation 
similar to Massachusetts. It would seem if that is so, possibly the 
suggestion we made here in Massachusetts for some unit in the execu- 
tive department could well be a helpful suggestion for other States, 
and also helpful from the point of view of the Federal Government. 

Secondly, I regret to say that the recommendation that I made for the 
establishment of a new unit in the Massachusetts Executive Depart- 
ment was turned down by our State legislature, which here in Massa- 
chusetts we call the general court. 

I am hopeful that if after reading the report that we will submit 
in a formal statement to this committee, should it seem senvible from 
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the point of view of the Federal Government, that there should be some 
such unit, that that would have considerable weight with our legisla- 
ture, because I plan to submit the same request next year. It could 
well be that if not only I, as the Governor, with some brief experience in 
Congress, felt this was necessary from both points of view, but if this 
committee felt it was, or was not helpful, that might be of some in- 
fluence with our own State legislature. 

So, to conclude, there isn’t any uniformity among the agencies in 
Massachusetts with respect to Federal programs or Federal funds, and 
it may be that other States have the very same problem. I know Massa- 
chusetts does. 

One concern that I have that we have been trying to do here ourselves 
is to see to it that information about Federal programs be readily avail- 
able to all eligible agencies in Massachusetts. 

Now, at the present time there has been a suggestion made that the 
Federal Government end certain programs or return such programs to 
the States. Of course, that raises a good many questions about the 
Nation’s economy. It is true that some States contribute larger 
amounts of taxes to the Federal Government than others, and they 
give more in many cases than they receive back in the form of grants. 

However, to alter that relationship suddenly, and without adequate 
consideration, could well get into the field of a narrow sectional strife 
that might not pay proper attention to our national requirements. 
‘ And then, as you know, much better than I do, the Kestnbaum 
Commission, which made a very long and detailed study of the issues 
recommended, as I understand their recommendations, that very few 
of these Federal programs be ended; the Commission was well staffed 
and worked for quite some time on the problems. 

So what I would like to do is to emphasize again, in conclusion, 
that a sudden shift from Federal to State responsibility in certain 
programs of government could well result in great confusion and pos- 
sibly great inequities. 

I don’t know that the committee or subcommittee is going to come 
to the conclusion that there should be any shift at all. I certainly 
don’t want to be understood as saying there should be, but I do want 
to emphasize that if there is to be any change, it seems to me the 
committee could well take into account the fact that considerable 
time is necessary in any transition period. We need to have better 
coordinated programs. We need to have more information on the 
part of the various departments of state. And we need, in my opinion, 
to have some kind of a system set up—and I suggested a unit in the 
executive department—that can be helpful to our very hard-working 
and already overburdened congressional delegation, all of whom have 
an interest in our State as an entity, and not simply their own districts, 
but who, as you so well know, due to the limitations of time alone, 
just cannot keep abreast of everything the State needs without the ad- 
ditional help that could be forthcoming from such a unit. 

Now let me again thank the committee very much for coming here 
to Massachusetts and to this area. I know there is great interest in 
the work that you are doing, and’I am very pleased that you have come, 
and want to welcome you, and hope your stay here will be a pleasant 
one in addition to your duties. 

I hope we are going to have an opportunity, informally perhaps, to 
discuss some of the problems. I will submit a detailed statement that 
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will be more to the point than the rambling one I have made at this 
time, but will cover most of these questions that you mention here. 

I am very grateful to you for having extended the time to me this 
morning. 

Mr. Fountratn. Thank you very much for coming. 

Governor, in connection with one of the observations you made, 
after sending you our basic questionnaire, we also sent a list of certain 
proposals or - approaches which had come to the subcommittee’s atten- 
tion. One of them, under the heading of appropriations, was a sug- 
gestion that at least 1 year’s notice be given by Congress before the 
termination of any Federal grant-in- -aid program to enable the States 
to make necessary budgetary adjustments—that is, if Congress should 
plan such action. 

Governor Furcoto. I would hope in that connection the committee 
would keep in mind the fact that in many States they are making 
plans many, many months in advance in connection with revenue. 

We here in Massachusetts have an extremely serious revenue prob- 
lem. It is not uncommon in other States, but we have it here. We 
have to make up our budget and we have to have a balanced budget, 
so we have to recommend the taxes to get the wherewithal to carry 
out these programs, and we will begin, ‘for example, this month pre- 
paring recommendations that the legislature will be acting on next 
year that will have to do with taxes for the following year, and things 
of that nature. 

So I have some question pete 1 year’s notice, if you are speaking 
in terms of a calendar year, would be sufficient. I think possibly— 
I hope they will take into account the fact that a year is sufficient time 
in many cases, but it may not be if the State finds itself in a situation 
where it has already made its recommendations. 

For example, if I prepared my budget next month, it might not be 
acted upon by the legislature for another 7, 8 or 9 months, and if the 
committee had decided to do something tomorrow and gave a year’s 
notice, it wouldn’t be sufficient from the point of view of Massachu- 
setts, and many other States might be in the same situation. In other 
words, to get the distinction between the calendar year and the fiscal 
year—I mention that as a suggestion. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Governor. 

I should say the committee has formed no opinion on any of these 
matters. We are simply striving to get all the information and view- 
points we can without regard to any personal opinions we may pres- 
ently hold. 

You have been good enough to come in spite of some very urgent 
decisions which I understand you must make today; so we don’t want 
to hold you longer. Do you feel you must leave now ? 

Governor Furcoro. I should, actually, because this matter that is 
waiting is somewhat pressing. It is particularly pressing to three 
people. 

Mr. Founrary. We understand. I just wanted to know if you 
would have enough time in case members of the committee -hould 
want to ask you some questions. We will not hold you. 

Governor Furcoto. | certainly will wait if the committee wou.d like 
me to. I do want to say I am hopeful the committee is going to ac- 
cept some hospitality from me, and have breakfast with me tomorrow 
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morning, so I could discuss this informally; also I am going to send 
in a statement. If there are any questions I can answer now, I cer- 
tainly would. 

Mr. Founrarn. [f it is all right with the committee, I don’t be- 
lieve we should ask the Governor to stay longer. 

Again we thank you for coming, and while you are here, I want 
to add to what you said about Mr. McCormack. We younger Mem- 
bers of Congress are most grateful for men like Mr. McCormack. 
One of his great qualities we admire so much is his willingness to 
help along by advising, assisting and encouraging us in our efforts 
to be good Congressmen. 

Governor Furcoro. I found, in my short stay there, that you never 
go wrong by following the good advice of Congressman McCormack. 
He is one man who, ‘above ev erything else, r think, epitomizes the 
idea that people can disagree without being disagree able. John, that 
is a statement you make many times, and it certainly has a world of 
truth in it. We, here in Massachusetts, just think the world of him. 

Mr. Founrarx. Mr. McCormack would like to make a statement 
while the Governor is here. 

Mr. McCormack. I think the record ought to show, when they talk 
about these younger Members of Congress, . they only mean younger in 
terms of service. 

Mr. Fountain. That is quite right. 

Thank you very much, Governor. 

Governor Furcoro. Thank you very much. I am glad I have seen 
you and hope to see you soon. 

Mr. Founraty. Governor Roberts of Rhode Island is on his way 
here. 

The subcommittee will stand recessed for a few minutes, awaiting 
the arrival of Governor Roberts. 

(Recess taken.) 

Mr. Fountarn. The committee will come to order. 

We are very happy to have Governor Roberts of the great sovereign 
State of Rhode Island here with us this morning. 

Governor, we appreciate very much your interest in matters of an 
intergovernmental nature, and particularly your willingness to come 
so far away from your many duties to participate in our hearings, 
and to give us the benefit of your thinking. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DENNIS J. ROBERTS, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Fountain. In my opening statement, Governor, the contents of 
which you are familiar with as a result of questionnaires and sug- 
gestions which you have previously received from the subcommittee, 
I stated that in general, the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing 
on two types of problems: (1) whether the ex isting divi ision of respon- 
sibility between the national and other levels of government is proper 
and satisfactory, and (2) whether and by what means intergovern- 
mental cooperation can be improved in the grant-in-aid programs and 
their operations made more efficient and economical. 


Without further comment by me, the committee is ready to hear 
from you. 
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Governor Roserts. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I 
am extremely grateful for the opportunity of appearing before the 
committee, and I want to compliment the committee on the work it 
has been doing i in this most important area. 

I have a prepared statement which I will read, if it is permissible. 


GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


I am, in general, satisfied with the Federal role in existing grant-in- 
aid programs. The city of Providence, when I was mayor, and the 
State of Rhode Island, since I have been Governor, have enjoyed 
harmonious and cooperative relations with the Federal Government 
in administering many grant-in-aid programs, 

Grants-in-aid by the Federal Government are a very useful method 
of achieving a national objective. As the Kestnbaum Commission 
report pointed out—page 127: 

Many of the grants have produced beneficial National-State and national-local 
cooperation. Both services and administrative relationships have been improved 
by free exchange of information and ideas and by the provision of technical 
guidance. Levels of government drawn together in ventures financed by grants 
have become increasingly aware of the mutuality of their interests. 

These grants by the Federal Government, in addition to direct 
financial] assistance, are a device which insures nationwide standards 
in programs which are essential to the national welfare. I do not need 
to stress the importance of maintaining national standards in such 
programs as the highway program and the various welfare and educa- 
tional programs. The need for uniform high standards and good 
planning was probably the basic reason for national participation. 
If the Nation is to fully benefit from these programs, we must main- 
tain nationwide standards and, therefore, a certain amount of Federal 
control. 

The growth of Federal grant-in-aid programs has been due to the 
ever-increasing size of governmental problems. It has been due to 
the inability of State and local governments to adequately finance 
and undertake certain needed programs, and it has been due, in some 
cases, to the apathy and lack of leadership on the part of local govern- 
ments. The grant-in-aid programs of the Federal Government can 
be tailored to overcome each of these inadequacies and so it is often 
the best solution. 

In the area of State and local governments, Rhode Island has made 
several advances in improving effective government. The State con- 
stitution has been amended to allow cities and towns to adopt home- 
rule charters and thereby become masters of their own destinies, and 
develop their capabilities. Many departments of State government 
have been reorganized in the last 7 years to make State government 
more efficient and more effective. Major reorg anizations since 1950 
include administration, social welfare, education, and economic de- 
velopment. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF FEDERAL GRANTS 


If the Federal Government terminates its share in any substantial 
present grant-in-aid programs, neither the State nor the municipali- 
ties in Rhode Island will be able to finance these programs by them- 
selves. Whether or not to terminate such a program seems to me to 
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be a question of whether there has been a change in the scope of the 
problem, or the need for the program, or in the need for the Federal 
standards. Because, if the Federal Government withdraws its sup- 
port, State and local governments in Rhode Island will not be in a 
position to assume the. responsibilities. 

There are certain pitfalls in the current proposals that the Federal 
Government withdraw from several programs in return for the dis- 
continuance of certain Federal consumer taxes. Turning over to the 
States taxes which the Federal Government is under pressure to aban- 
don anyway only means that the pressure to abandon these areas of 
taxation will be transferred to the State. It is certainly not enough 
for the Federal Government to simply abandon incidental revenue 
sources such as admission taxes or cabaret taxes, which are subject 
to great consumer agitation. In this era of interstate rivalry, the 
tendency will be for States to terminate, or substantially reduce, exist- 
ing programs rather than reimpose the abandoned Federal tax. 

In any program of terminating existing Federal grants, the financial 
ability o the relative levels of gover nment must be seriously consid- 
ered. In the last 10 years, based on the gross national product, the 
position of the State and local governments has deteriorated much 
more seriously than the Federal Government. From 1946 to 1956, 
State and local debt rose from $16 billion to $50 billion, whereas the 
Federal debt rose by only $17 billion within the same period. Federal 
expenditures, as a percent of gross national product, have decreased 
from 19 percent to 16 percent, ‘while State and local government cash 
payments, as a percent of gross n: ational product, have increased from 
4.7 percent to 7.4 percent. 

Inflation and the Federal “tight money policy,” which have caused 
the rise in the interest rates, have embarrassed State and local govern- 
ments and made it difficult for them to assume additional responsibili- 
ties, 

OTHER GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


In Rhode Island, the legislature has created a commission which is 
currently studying the fiscal interrelations between the cities and 
towns and the State. As a result of this study, part of which is con- 
ducted by Dr. Luther Gulick and the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration of New York, we will have an opportunity to see very clearly 
whether we need to reapportion certain of the functions of govern- 
ment on a State and local level in Rhode Island. 


EMERGING PROBLEMS 


There are several problems facing State government today which, 
in my opinion, necessitate additional prompt Federal action. In- 
creased aid for education is foremost among these. Also the New 
England region has been united in seeking greater Federal action in 
promoting the commercial use of atomic energy for this area and for 
additional flood control, hurricane protection, and flood insurance 
Mental health and the problems of the aging are also pressing pr oblems 
in Rhode Island. Although the Federal Government has recognized 
some responsibility in all of these areas, further Federal aid seems to 
be indicated to adequately handle these problems. 
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CONCLUSION 


Although State and local governments in Rhode Island have in the 
past few years made a great effort to solve many problems, it has 
become obvious that in spite of a readiness on the part of local govern- 
ment to accept greater responsibility, and in spite of a streamlined 
administration of new charters and reorganized State government, 
unmet needs still exist in Rhode Island in the field of education, health, 
and welfare and economic development. For the accomplishment of 
reasonable goals, we need a further effort on the part of all levels of 
government, National, State, and local. Only through a continued 
joint attack by all three, acting as partners, can we effectiv ely mobilize 
enough resources to meet our responsibility for promoting the general 
welfare in the years immediately ahead. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you, Governor, for a very fine statement of 
the point of view you express. 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. McCormack ? 

Mr. Micuew. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Governor, as you know, we sent you a questionnaire 
containing certain basic questions which we wanted you to answer. I 
think you have substantially covered them. 

We do want to get for our record a few more specific answers. Do 


you propose to send the committee additional or supplementary infor- 
mation ¢ 


Governor Roserts. For the committee ? 

Mr. Fountra1n. For the benefit of the committee, and for the record. 

Governor Roserts. No; we hadn’t planned to, Mr. Chairman. The 
statement I have read has been prompted by the questionnaire that you 


forwarded to us, and we dealt with those parts that we felt were rele- 
vant in Rhode Island. 


Mr. Founrarn. I see. 


In addition to that, we sent you a list of proposals or approaches 
which had been brought to the attention of congressional committees 
at various times. I realize these came to you so late that you could 
not be expected to comment upon them today. We didn’t expect you 
to do so. 

I do hope that upon your return, you will give these proposals your 
consideration, and the committee the benefit of your thinking about 
them. I think Dr. Goldberg has handed your assistant an additional 
copy. 

There are just a few questions I would like to ask you at this time. 

Do you feel that the present arrangement whereby the Federal Gov- 
ment shares administrative responsibility for programs with State and 
local governments is sound, or would you prefer that complete re- 
sponsibility for each program be allocated to a single level of govern- 
ment ? 

Governor Roserts. I think by and large the arrangements of admin- 
istrative responsibility as they exist now are acceptable. I feel if the 
Federal Government is going to advance funds, it ought to have some 
control and knowledge of the expenditure of funds. It ought to be 
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able to guarantee the standards to be maintained, to see that the money 
is effectively spent. 

I see no conflict between State and Federal Government in adminis- 
tering grants-in-aid, as both desire the same objectives, and I think 
both levels of government should be willing to cooperate and provide 
all of the necessary information and detail that would guarantee the 
Government that is providing the money some security. 

Mr. Fountain. In view of that opinion, I assume it is your further 
opinion that there are no present grant-in-aid programs which you 
would like to see completely a State and/or local responsibility ? 

Governor Roserts. None that I have in mind at the present time. 

Mr. Fountarn. None that you have in mind at the present time? 

Governor Roserts. No. 

Mr. Fountarn. You, of course, know that this question of Federal 
aid in various forms is one of the most controversial ones that we 
have to deal with from time to time. I would like to ask you this 
question: What tests or criteria would you suggest for use by Con- 
gress in determining, first, whether to undertake new grant-in-aid 
pregame, and secondly, whether to continue or terminate existing 

rants ¢ 

: Governor Roserts. What test to apply? Well, I think the Federal 
Government is justified, and should participate financially in certain 
programs with respect to public health which require stimulative 
grants; the highway program, which should be regional in nature and 
not confined to State planning; and to education. To all of those 
functions of government that cannot be provided by State or local 
governments that are essential to developing the individual citizen 
of the United States to his full capacity, intellectually, physically, 
and in every other sense, so he can make his contribution to the Nation. 
The State government in many of those fields cannot do it alone be- 
cause of the inability to raise taxes. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you have in mind at this time any specific 
recommendations which you would make for improving intergovern- 
mental cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs and for achiev- 
ing greater efficiency and economy in their operations ? 

Governor Roserts. Well, I think if you suggest an improvement, 
you ought to have it pretty much in detail, which I don’t have at the 
moment. There may be opportunities, such as I suggested to your 
committee in administering child welfare grants through social wel- 
fare, as well as health departments. 

Mr. Founratrn. I think you touched upon this question: To what 
extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs in fields tradi- 
tionally considered State and local responsibilities, in your opinion, 
been due to the failure of the States and localities to act in these 
areas / 

Governor Roserts. Well, I think the failure to act is caused by the 
inability to finance. In Rhode Island I think we have tried to meet 
our responsibilities. I am not speaking for other States or other 
sections of the country. But we have acted in the field of education, 
and are pressing our capacity to raise money. for it. We expected 
the Federal Government through acts of Congress to give greater aid. 
We have acted in the field of highway construction, and also public 
health, and increased our welfare standards. 
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Mr. Founrarn. You recommended in your statement, or suggested 
as one of the emerging problems, the need for increased aid for edu- 
cation. What type of aid for education do you have in mind? 

Governor Roszrts. For school buildings, classrooms, training, and 
teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Fountain. Would you recommend Federal grants-in-aid to 
match State funds for payment of teachers’ salaries ? 

Governor Roserts. Yes; I would. 

Mr. Fountain. You have no fear that such a program might ulti- 
mately result in control by the Federal Government over our public- 
thal mania ? 

Governor Roserts. No; I don’t think so. I think naturally if the 
Federal Government is financing it, they would have an interest, but 
I don’t fear the Federal Government. 

Mr. Founratn. You would be opposed to the Federal Government 
having control over the operations of school systems ? 

Governor Roserts. Yes. I think it would be acceptable, if the Fed- 
eral Government is financing education on a matching basis with 
States, for them to have some control to protect their money; but 
setting policies, and other details of education belongs to the States, 
and more particularly to the local communities. Here in New Eng- 
land we have school committees that have pretty complete control over 
the programs. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Naughton (staff counsel), do you have any 
questions ? 

Mr. Naveuton. Only this: Governor, I wonder are there barriers 
in your State, State constitution, or in the form of your State govern- 
ment, that make it difficult for you to handle certain responsibilities 
and to meet problems ? 

Governor Roserts. No. 

Mr. Navuenton. Then you feel essentially it is a fiscal problem ? 

Governor Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. McCormack ? 

Mr. McCormack. I think the Governor has made a very fine state- 
ment; it is clear; he has met the issue. 

With our experience in Congress, and our knowledge, his statement 
is a very frank one, and a very forward-looking one. 

In connection with schools, I assume that your emphasis was upon 
school construction ? 

Governor Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. Leaving to the several States the control. Be- 
yond school construction your answers to the questions, as I under- 
stood it, was confined in your mind to the emergency that confronts 
the country today in connection with additional schoolrooms, class- 
rooms, schools, and so forth, and was confined to the construction 
aspect ; is that correct? 

Governor Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. In that case, where the construction is complete, 
then the Federal Government steps out. 

In other words, they have supervision until the construction is com- 
pleted, to see that the Federal funds, the matching funds, are ex- 
pended properly, and then when the additional schools are con- 
structed, they come under the jurisdiction of the State and its political 
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subdivisions in accordance with the internal laws of the State, whether 
statutory or constitutional ? 

Governor Rozerts. That is correct, Mr. Congressman. 

In Rhode Island, we have under consideration now, a so-called con- 
struction fund, where the State matches local money, money of the 
city of Providence, or any other community, for the building of new 
schools, and in order to be equitable it also provides for the paying 
off of school debt that has already been enter 

In other words, the city of Providence has its school system, and 
adequate classrooms. Many of the smaller communities do not. The 
city of Providence still has a bonded debt to pay for the existing build- 
ings, so in order to be equitable we would pay for part of the bonded 
debt already incurred. In other communities we would make a con- 
tribution for new construction. 

Now, under that proposal or that formula, if we received any aid 
from the Federal Government, it would be distributed under that 
procedure, and when the building is paid for the State has no fur- 
ther interest. 

That would also be the situation with the Federal Government. 

And then I think the States would be interested in Federal contri- 
bution in perfecting the teaching staff, in giving them opportunity 
for education and training, and so forth. 

Mr. McCormack. Not for salaries and so forth. 

Governor Rosrrts. Pardon ? 

Mr. McCormack. Not for salaries / 

Governor Roserts. No. I think I said salaries, but I withdraw 
that. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, short of getting into the actual 
operation and control of the school system, there are many fields where 
there can be a Federal-State relationship and copartnership. 

Governor Roserrs. I don’t think there would be any conflict, Con- 
gressman, if the Federal Government wanted to help finance con- 
struction and scholarships for training and other devices for training 
teachers. I think any control that they would need would be merely 
administrative to protect their expenditures. 

I don’t think they have to get into the philosophy or the subject 
matter or anything else of a policy nature. 

Mr. McCormack. We have to consider this country of ours in the 
terms of 1957, and the years ahead, and not only 1957. That is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Governor Roserts. Yes, it is. 

I don’t want to prolong the hearing or impose upon your time, but 
the Federal Government can play an awful important part in protect- 
ing the resources we have. They can provide standards and economic 
aids that would give people an opportunity to earn a living in ac- 
cordance with our standards. Then they will be protecting the indi- 
vidual man and woman, and that is what we need to maintain a strong 
nation. I think it is too bad to witness the decline of the intellectual 
level of our people. 

Mr. McCormack. It involves really a philosophy of Government 
in a sense, and to those—looking over these grants-in-aid, your ad- 
ministrative assistant has a copy—I have looked them over, and I 
think it would be unwise to eliminate any of them, certainly most of 
them. 
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You couldn’t eliminate the public assistance very well, there is 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, health ; 
and one of the great leaders of the fight for medical research is one 
of your distinguished citizens, Congressman Fogarty. 

We all, in Congress, enthusiastically are in support of that under 
his leadership. General health, tuberculosis control, mental health, 
venereal disease control, public housing—low cost, low rent—and you 
go over and you find your interstate highway, which is an entirely new 
program nationwide and in force and effect. 

Governor Roserrs. I might say, Congressman, I think the Federal- 
State highway program is one of the most efficiently and effectivel 
administered, and it is a great program, because the engineering stand- 
ards, the safety standards, the serving of the region by means of com- 
munication, namely the highway, is a very important factor in the 
Nation’s economy. 

The Federal roads administration, in my experience, is one of the 
greatest Federal agencies we have ever dealt with. Another example, 
years ago, under previous administrations, programs were started for 
researc h of cancer, heart disease, and the diseases of the vital organs. 
They were initiating programs. 

Eventually, the Federal Government withdrew its money. Many 
of the States did not, but we in Rhode Island picked up those pro- 
grams, and financed them out of State money, because they are essen- 
tial to the welfare of our people—to their health. 

Mr. McCormack. No further questions. 

Mr. Founrain. Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. te your statement, you said the growth of Federal 
grants-in-aid programs has been due to the ever-increasing scope of 
governmental problems. Your Honor, you say it has been due to the 
inability of State and local governments to adequately finance and un- 
dertake certain needed programs. And it has been due in some cases, 
you say, your Honor, to the apathy and lack of leadership on the part 
of local governments. Grant-in-aid programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be tailored to overcome many of these inadequacies, and 
so they are often the best solution. 

How do you clarify the apathy and lack of leadership on the part 
of local governments? 

Are you saying in effect that you want the Federal Government to 
step in and take over the grant-in-aid programs because of the 
apathy of local governments to do the job? 

And then my second question is, what financial barriers are there 
in your State that prevent Rhode Island from assuming some of the 
Federal grant-in-aid programs? 

Governor Roserts. The answer to the first question is that the Fed- 
eral Government some years ago would make an offer to a State or to 
a community of a sum of money and technical advice, and personnel. 

For instance, cancer control, or something of that nature—some of 
the fields of education, vocational education—they would make this 
initial offer of money and they would do it publicly so it would be an 
impact or pressure on the local officials to respond to that need. That 
is how they overcame the apathy of some local officials who do not want 
to take the initiative or become aggressive in meeting the need in a 
community. 
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Mrs. Dwyer. In other words, your Honor, you are saying the Fed- 
eral Government must supply the incentive to the local community in 
order to do the job that needs to be done. 

Governor Roserts. That is right. 

And one of the real things the Federal Government is doing today 
is urban renewal, which helps us in the older cities to eliminate eco- 
nomic blight, and put in construction and planning, and so forth, and 
utilize an area that was a detriment so that it will become a very posi- 
tive factor in the community. 

Mrs. Dwyer. And then to follow that, you say that this State, the 
State of Rhode Island, does not have the financial ability to finance 
any of the Federal grant- -in-aid programs already on the statute 
books ? 

Governor Roserts. We do not have—in my opinion, we do not 
have the tax potential, or the potential to raise greater taxes to assume 
any further responsibility. 

Mrs. Dwyer. And then your testimony goes on to say that you 
recommend more grants-in-aids rather than the status quo, or less? 

Governor Rozerts. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That would be your statement ? 

Governor Roserts. I would recommend more. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you. 

Mr. May. Governor, when we were involved in the Federal aid 
school construction bill in the House, there was a good deal of con- 
troversy over it, as you know, and many of us in New England, 
especially my part in Connecticut, noted under several formulas rec- 
ommended Connecticut would have to pay in a good deal more than 
they would get back to aid school construction. I happened to get 
into an area of compromise to try and solve the problem. Connecti- 
cut is going to pay, as I say, 3 or 314 dollars to 1 that they will get 
back from the Federal Gover nment. 

I was willing to compromise that if we could get out of the area 
of Federal controls that Congressman McCormack referred to. 

Do you know or do you recall—I don’t have the figures with me— 
what the ratio would have been in Rhode Island if the Federal aid to 
school construction had gone through ? 

Governor Roserts. I am not certain, but I think it was about 50 
percent. We were better off than Connecticut. 

Mr. May. You were better off as far as receiving the money that 
you had to put up. 

Of course, in that, I think by and large, New England decided 
several other factors that weren’t involved in that program. The 
cost factors and the job we had been doing in the States was possibly 
the biggest thing as far as we were concerned. 

Well, in the course of that discussion we had on the floor, which 
took a great deal of time, many people were concerned with the amount 
of money that would have to go into a new program such as that. 

We have got as you know the school lunch programs, and the 
Federal aid to impacted area programs which were continued. But 
the biggest argument seemed to be if we start on another program, 
where the States by and large in many areas are doing a good job 
on it, and the question of tax reduction comes up on the part of the 
people, where do you draw the line? 
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If you, for example, next year, and those of us in Congress look 
toward perhaps another Federal aid to education bill, and the clamor 
seems to be from all income groups for a reduction in taxes, where 
would you draw the line? Do you think we should go into more 
Federal aid to school construction, or do you think tax reduction 
should come first ? 

Governor Roserts. Well, I think the matter of providing safe, 
sanitary, and adequate classrooms in schools comes first, and the 
tax reduction is second. 

Many of the communities in Rhode Island are borrowing money, 
and they are paying high interest rates, to try to meet their needs, 
because it is pressing, and the people who have children who want 
decent schools are pressing the local government, and they are build- 
ing schools. They are impairing their credit standing. They are 
putting themselves in financial Jeopardy because they are borrowing 
more money than they have the capacity to pay for. 

The State government is making an offer to them, but it is very 
meager. In order to meet our responsibilities, we have had to in- 
crease taxes in the past year. 

Mr. May. That of course, as you can see, would be the problem 
facing both sides of the aisle in Congress. 

Governor Roserts. I don’t think you can do two things. You 
either have to face up to the needs of the people or try to reduce taxes 
at the expense of these people. 

Mr. May. The question raised by those against all school con- 
struction of any sort, of the Federal Government getting into that 
area, was that we ought to reduce taxes first and per rhaps make more 
revenue available taxwise to the local towns and States, and relieve 
that burden from the taxpayers. 

Of course, as you know, we almost had a study in the House and 
Senate. The Senate is studying that. 

Governor Roserts. It is not so simple to reduce taxes or to elmi- 
nate Federal spending, is it ? 

Mr. May. It certainly isn’t. 

I guess that is all. 

Mr. Founratn. Dr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Gorppere. Governor, with Federal expenditures for grant- 
in-aid programs now running at the rate of well over $5 billion a 
year, aside from the question of satisfaction with the balance of 
responsibility between the Federal Government and the States, the 
subcommittee is exceedingly concerned with the effectiveness with 
which the present programs are administered. 

In that connection, some specific proposals have been sent to you for 
your consideration; but as the chairman pointed out, we got these 
out very late and we expect that you will want more time to con- 
sider them. 

At this point, I simply want to point out that in your previous cor- 
respondence with the subcommittee in March of 1956, in response 
to our questionnaire, you did indicate that in some cases the ef- 
fectiveness of Federal assistance to States was hampered by the re- 
quirement of expensive and detailed advance planning and by exhaus- 
tive accounting procedures. 
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We hope that you can implement somewhat your earlier state- 
ment in the course of evaluating the various proposals that have 
come to the subcommittee’s attention as means for improving pro- 
gram operations. 

Governor Roserts. I think that was directed at the urban-renewal 
program under the Housing Act. I think you have the same com- 
ment from the mayor of Providence this year. 

Mr. Gorppere. In this particular reply you also referred to the 
grants that come from the Children’s Bureau to your Department of 
Health for mental hygiene. 

There was some question of whether or not the requirements 
weren’t onerous, in view of the fact the Federal law requires that these 
grants be made to a State department of health. I believe in your 
State the department of social welfare actually administers mental- 
hygiene programs for children. 

Governor Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpperc. We would be very pleased to have a discussion of any 
problems that you might be having with Federal agencies so that we 
can follow up on them. 

Governor Roserts. We would be very glad to forward it to you. 

Mr. Micuet. Governor, what is the population of the State of Rhode 
Island ? 

Governor Rosrerts. About 846,000. 

Mr. Micuet. The city of Providence? 

Governor Roserts. That is now 228,000. 

Mr. Micuen. Having served as the mayor of Providence, did you at 
any time while serving as mayor feel as though you were being 
thwarted in your attempt by the State legislature ‘and you would like 
to go directly to the Federal Government ? - 

Governor Ronerrs. Ver v much so; definitely. 

Mr. Micuer. We got that impression from at least one witness, 
from a Midwestern State, who gave us his view that he felt the legisla- 
ture was heavily dominated by agricultural and rural interests, and in 
that respect was thwarting his attempts. 

Governor Roserts. We were at that time having quite a problem 
with teachers’ salaries and needed additional money for educ: ation, and 
for other municipal services. We proposed a tax program to the 
legislature so Providence could raise additional revenues, and the 
legislature refused to pass it. I think we had some 7 or 8 items on it. 
They refused to pass any of the items. 

They refused to permit the municipalities in Rhode Island to exceed 
the $25 per thousand tax rate. 

Mr. Micuet. I see. 

You mentioned the difficulty of raising taxes at a local level, even 
though the Federal Government might surrender its taxing authority. 

Why do you take that view? Is it that you would just as soon have 
someone else take the heat for raising taxes or for keeping them at a 
high level, rather than having it come back to a local level where you 
might have trouble? 

Governor Rosrerts. I think each level would like to have the other 
level take the burden of raising taxes, and thus back down. But to 
give you an example: 

We wanted to raise taxes in Providence, to meet. our responsibilities 
back 10 years ago. One of the taxes that we proposed was a tax on 
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amusements, and we could not get that through the legislature because 
Providence is a metropolitan ‘city and they all come from without 
Providence to go to the theater amusements and entertainments. The 
legislature wasn’t going to tax the people in a smaller community who 
were enjoying themselves in Providence. You get an awful lot of 
opposition from communities that are not metropolitan, that are not 
large; you get the smaller communities eects to them, and they 
have to go to the legislature in order to impose taxes. So the larger 
cities throughout the country, and I think it is historic where you 
have a metropolitan area, the other portions of the State are against 
it, because of size, and so forth, and they will refuse to give it the 
ability to tax. 

Mr. Micnet. Governor, did you perchance attend the Governors’ 
Conference at Williamsburg ? 

Governor Rozerts. No; I did not. 

Mr. Micuev. My next question was to ask you what your reaction 
was to the President’s address, particularly with reference to this 
field in which we find ourselves today. He called upon or asked the 
governors and the various States to explore all avenues and possibili- 
ties of taking over some of these obligations which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has assumed in recent years, and what was your reaction 
to this? 

Governor Rosrrrs. If our obligations, assumed by the Federal 
Government, could be more adequately administered under the local 
government, it would be wise to do that. This is one phase of the 
proble Mi. 

[ have not seen anybody pinpoint them and say, “This should be 
taken over by municipalities or States,” and “This is the source of 
income that the Federal Government is going to withdraw from,” 
and “This is the tax field that you can get into.’ 

Mr. McCormack. The ability of a city to raise (axes is very lim- 
ited, too; confined principally to real estate, isn’t it ? 

Governor Roserts. A big portion of local income is from real 
estate, and there are many people throughout the metropolitan areas 
in the country that feel real estate is taking an undue burden or an 
unjustifiable burden. 

Incidentally, in the State of Rhode Island, our income comes prin- 
cipally from excise taxes—we do not have any property-tax revenue 
for State use. In other words, here in Massachusetts, as I under- 
stand it, John, the State can tell the communities to impose so much 
of the tax burden on the communities, and that goes to the State. We 
do not have that in Rhode Island. The bulk of our income comes 
from the 3-percent sales tax. I think we get some $15 million from 
sales, and we get about $7 million from corporate taxation, and the 
other big income source is the motor-vehicle tax, $9 million. 

Mr. Micner. The State gets that full share of 3-percent sales tax 
in Rhode Island; or is it otherwise ? 

Governor Roserts. Yes, the State gets it, and we give over a third 
of that back to the community. 

Mr. Micneu. Predicated upon their proportionate contribution in 
receipts, I suspect ? 

Governor Roserts. Yes; on population and tax valuation. 

Mr. May. What is the total budget of Rhode Island, Governor? 

Governor Roserts. $102 million, approximately. 
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Mr. Fountarn. As I understand your point of view, Governor, if 
the State and local governments are unwilling to raise the revenues 
necessary to undertabe the programs for which you are now receiving 
Federal grants-in-aid, it is your feeling that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to come in and give assistance ? 

Governor Roserts. No. If I understand your question, you said 
if the local governments should refuse—— 

Mr. Founrtatn. I said if local and State governments are unwilling 
to raise the necessary revenues to undertake such programs. 

Governor Roserts. I think if they have the ability, their unwilling- 
ness is not justification to ask the Federal Government to do it. My 
point is, many of these places, particularly in the Northeast, do not 
have the further tax potential to get at, unless you put it on real 
estate. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you think your State has any further tax 
potential ? 

Governor Rosrrts. I don’t. But we are having a study made by 
the Institute of Public Administration of New York. We are trying 
to find if there can be any saving by federation or consolidation of 
services and functions in the State or the metropolitan area of Provi- 
dence as they have done in Toronto, and they are doing down in Dade 
County in Miami, and they have done in some other sections—for 
instance, one water system in metropolitan Providence might save 
some tax dollars in some of the surrounding communities, which 
would be of benefit to the overall economy; or if we could eliminate 
duplication of highway departments; if we could have metropolitan 

olice and fire, instead of having a number of units of police and 
re, it might be more efficient. That study is being made now by the 
group that made the study for Miami. 

Mr. Fountain. You probably noted in the newspapers the fact 
that the committee appointed by the governors’ conference at the 
suggestion of the President when he spoke at Williamsburg has made 
some limited suggestions with respect to the transfer of certain func- 
tions and responsibilities back to the States, while at the same time 
transferring to the States the right to raise taxes in certain fields. 

I would like to ask you this question : 

If some or all Federal grants were discontinued, with the simul- 
taneous discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation by 
vacating certain tax fields or reducing tax rates, would your State be 
able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to continue the programs 
concerned at their present levels? 

Governor Roserts. Well, to answer your question, I would have 
to know what taxes would be relinquished, and consequently what 
taxes we would ask the legislature to impose. We do not have an 
income tax. 

Mr. Micuet. Does your constitution bar it, by any chance? 

Governor Roserts. No. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you have an inheritance tax ? 

Governor Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. Estate tax, gift tax? 

Governor Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. I was very much interested in discovering some- 
thing which I did not know. In reading a booklet prepared for the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations by the analysis staff of 
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the Tax Division of the United States Treasury Department, dated 
January 1, 1954, which indicates that the Federal Government col- 
lects for amusements $432 million as compared with $19 million by 
the States and none by local government, and that those taxes in- 
cluded theaters, concerts, cabarets, club dues, initiation fees, bowling 
alleys, pool tables, and coin-operated devices. That was the first time 
I knew the Federal Government collected taxes on bowling alleys and 
pool tables and things which are so obviously within a State, and 
located within local communities. 

Do you have taxes on those things within Rhode Island ¢ 

Governor Roserts. No. I know we do not have the amusement tax. 

Mr. Founratn. The same question I asked concerning the discon- 
tinuance of certain grants with the simultaneous discontinuance of 
an equal amount of Federal taxation, when you said it would depend 
upon the type of tax; would your State be likely to terminate under 
those conditions, or substantially reduce, any existing programs? 

Governor Roserts. It is hard to give an answer. 

Mr. Fountarn. Would that, again, depend 

Governor Roserts. According to how critical it was, and how much 
it was worked up. We have a legislature which has traditionally 
shown little concern about the problems in metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Founrarn. I gather that you do feel there is—— 

Governor Roserts. I think we would have an awful hodgepodge of 
taxation if you left it to the States. Where the Federal Government 
has the responsibility to recognize and furnish the service, they can 
best. do it, and they can best secure the money. It is a universal serv- 
ice they furnish, and they do it effectively and efficiently. The States, 
I think, would find it more costly and get less for their expenditures. 

Suppose the Federal Government pulled out of roads, housing, vari- 
ous grants-in-aid to public health, the research on the diseases of the 
vital organs, mental health, retardation 

Mr. Founratn. I noticed one of the items suggested, I don’t know 
whether they finally made a decision on it, but it was suggested by 
the committee appointed by the governors’ conference, which dealt 
with the school lunch programs, cash grants in particular to the 
States. 

Would your State legislature be sympathetic to continuing grants 
for school lunch programs if Federal aid ended ? 

Governor Roperts. I think we would; yes. We have increased our 
appropriations for it. 

Mr. Founratn. So if they were discontinued, you feel the State 
would continue grants in that field ? 

Governor Roserts. I think so. 

Mr. Founratn. I gather from what you have said. 

Governor Roserts. Of course they may complain, but it is a very 
good program. I can speak for Rhode Island. And many youngsters 
from the industrial area that perhaps that is their only hot meai. 
Rhode Island is a low-wage State. It is a textile and jewelry State. 
Many of our youngsters do not have the best diets in the world. 

Mr. Founrarn. I gather from what you have said that you feel that 
many of these programs where Federal aid is now provided, there 
would be a lack of local incentive to carry on those programs without 
assistance and encouragement from the Federal Government, is that 
true ? 
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Governor Roserts. I would think so. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you feel that Federal aid in any way encourages 
local and State governments to participate in programs and to under- 

take programs where Federal grants-in-aid are provided which they 
otherwise would not undertake ¢ 

Governor Roserts. I do. That has been the experience of Rhode 
Island, and the Northeast. The Federal Government made many 
grants-in-aid to encourage or stimulate an interest; in response to 
them the State faced up to its responsibilities, on cancer, heart—and 
about eight programs. Then the Government withdrew, I think after 

5 years they withdrew a third of the money, and after another 2 years 
more of the money, so the State took the programs over and they be- 
came State programs. Without the initiative of the Federal Govern- 
ment putting up the original money and sending in technical person- 
nel—doctors, et cetera—the States would not have done it, in my 
opinion. 

They are very vital programs. One of the biggest costs to Govern- 
ment is going to be bali x care of the aging, and those with chronic 
illness. You have to build hospitals for them. They require 24-hour 
nursing. In my opinion, the cost to Government on a State and local 
basis would be increased terrific: ally by the fact that we have extended 
the life span and we have not had research, or the accomplishments we 
have in the diseases of the child. And so you will have your institu- 
tions overcrowded with elderly people who had serious defects or dis- 
eases of the kidney, heart, and so forth, who have no place to go. 

In the next 10 years I think you will find communities and the 
Federal Government building or using existing hospitals to house these 
people. It will be as costly in my opinion as public assistance is now. 

Mr. McCormack. As a matter of fact, in the field of education, in 
the next 10 years, both public and private, there is a tremendous chal- 
lenge, isn’t there, facing leadership, Governor ¢ 

Governor Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. There are going to be billions of dollars needed 
both in public schools and private schools. 

Governor Roserts. We have in Rhode Island a commission on the 
problems of higher education made up at Providence College. Presi- 
dents of the private institutions are interested in Rhode Island State, 
and they are making a very profound study of it. It is indicating we 
have some problems. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Governor, you feel, then, that in the field of the aged, 
it is a Federal responsibility to build institutions, rather than a State 
responsibility ? 

Governor Roserts. I feel that the States would require Federal 
funds. They are getting it now for hospital construction. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Then the citizens of your State are not fearful that 
the Federal Government is getting too big and taking on more of the 
responsibilities that used to belong to the State? 

Governor Roserts. I don’t think I can speak for all the citizens. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I think, generally speaking, of course, Governor, that 
you feel a majority of the people claim the Federal Government is 
going into more grants-in-aid and taking on more responsibility ? 

Governor Roperts. You are suggesting the people have claimed the 
Federal Government is taking on responsibility ? 
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No; I think the people who have the best realization of these pro- 
grams are the people who actually need them. People that have 
retardation in their family, people who have mental illness, the people 
who have these needs appreciate these social programs, and they know 
the greatness of them. People who are well and able to produce are 
not too much concerned about the other fellow’s plight, usually. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Well then, Governor, do you feel that there should be 
perhaps an educational program, to come about through civic leaders 
in States, showing this great need of the Federal Government to step 
into the States and take over some of these programs? 

Governor Roserts. I think more people should be aware; more peo- 
ple should realize the need. I don’t want to characterize it as ‘ ‘great” 
in the sense of its being large or extravagant, or anything else. To 
make myself perfectly clear, I think in the areas where you need to 
protect human welfare, and the States cannot do it, because of their 
inability to raise funds, or because it can be better done on a regional 
basis, then the Federal Government has the right and the Federal 
Government should do it, and they should do it as effectively, adequate- 
ly, and economically as possible. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You don’t think, then, your Honor, that because of 
the redtape, within the Federal Government, and bureaus set up 
there, that it is more costly to administer aid programs than having 
the same job done on a State level by State bureaus and agencies? 

Governor Roserts. If it is a service that extends over a region, like 
highways, the money that they give out for the construction of hos- 
pitals, and so forth, I have no knowledge that the Federal Govern- 
ment is costly in doing it. I think perhaps a duplication of several 
governmental units doing it would be more costly. It doesn’t make 
much difference who you pay your tax dollar to, whether you pay it 
to the town, the State, or the Federal Government, the gross amount 
that you pay is the thing that hurts. If you are going to pay it to 
the State and not the Federal Gover nment, you may find out you are 
paying more to the State if it has limited ‘ability, because of its size, 
or for some other reason. The same is true for the cities. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Your Honor, what I am trying to ask is this: You 
don’t agree, then, that the charge for the money being collected in 
the State for the Federal Government, and then returning from 
Washington to the State is a costly process ? 

In other words, all this money has to come out of the States in any 
‘ase, not from the Federal Government. It is collected from the 
States. It is then sent to the Federal Government, and then back into 
the States. You don’t think the so-called freight cost is an item 
to be considered ? 

Governor Roserts. I ‘think it is an item to be considered. I think 
your original question indicated it was a great or large expenditure 
that wasn’t perhaps justified by the services we needed. 

Mrs. Dwyer. It makes Federal Government bigger. The more 
grants-in-aid, the bigger the Federal Government, and the more 
bureaus to administer the aid. 

Governor Rorerts. My answer to that is they are meeting a need, 
and if the program is sound, they are justified. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. 
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Governor Roserts. I assume any agency that is not performing or 
not needed would be eliminated. 

Mr. May. I think this is probably one of the major areas our com- 
mittee will get into on these lesbians As you know, we are interested 
in economy and efficiency in Government. 

During the last session we were confronted in both parties by people 
asking for reduction in the Federal expenditures. The Government 
getting the size, as it is, with the density of population in areas like 
ours, it is a tremendous problem to try to meet the needs of the people 
and still do it efficiently and economically. 

The things that some place along the line we have got to come to 
conclusions on are, if we can get some of these taxes reduced on the 
Federal level—excise taxes as well as income taxes—isn’t it reasonable 
to assume that the States could do more on their own if we could 
reduce some of the Federal angle of contro of taxes? 

Governor Roszerts. In some areas perhaps they could, and in other 
areas it might be more expensive. It depends what the service is. 

Mr. May. Well, if we do get into a controversy 

Governor Roserts. The Federal Government started programs in 
Rhode Island and then it withdrew. Rhode Island is carrying out 
those programs, mostly in public health and welfare. But the Fed- 
eral Government has a net gain because Rhode Island is taking better 
care of its citizens, and there is better national public health. Many 
of these people perhaps would be back on Federal rolls of one form 
of assistance or another if these programs were not initiated and not 
carried out. 

Mr. McCormack. Of course, Governor, most of these programs are 
Federal-State relationships, copartnership. It isn’t a question of 
taking over by the Federal Government. The State administers and 
has control. The Federal Government has properly a certain degree 
of supervision. In some cases they prescribe standards, basic stand- 
ards that must be met. 

For example, Governor, do you know anybody who would advocate 
eliminating social security ? 

Governor Roserts. No, I don’t, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. I helped draft the original act. 

We have gone into the field of medical research in recent years, 
after a lot of difficulty getting started. As a matter of fact, this fiscal 
year we increased the budget. 

Governor Rosrerrs. The Federal Government uses its money for re- 
search in the medical field, psychiatric field, cancer, heart, and so forth. 
Many of the States will do nothing about it whatsoever. 

Mr. McCormack. Unless the Federal Government does it on a co- 
operative basis with the States, and with the medical profession 
throughout the country; certainly, some people might advocate the 
elimination of low-rent public housing. I know I wouldn’t. I don’t 
think you would either. 

Governer Roserts. If you don’t have adequate and sanitary housing, 
you have a higher cost of public health. 

Mr, McCormack. You have your hospital construction. That is 
under the control of the State. The money is allocated to the several 
States as we appropriate, I think $75 million, maybe up to $90 million 
this year, in accordance with a formula, and then it gets down to the 
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State level, they determine where it is going to be allocated within the 
State, the State does. So most of these grants-in-aid are not a ques- 
tion of the Federal Government taking over, it is a close relationship 
where the State reserves the administration. 

Is that correct, Governor? 

Governor Rogerts. That is correct. 

I would like to ask to be excused, if you would permit it, because I 
am a little late for another appointment. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you, Governor. We appreciate very much 
your coming. Your statements and your thinking will be very helpful 
to us as we continue to study this vast field. 

Governor Roserrs. Thank you. It isa vast field. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much. 


QUESTIONS PROPOSED FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


REPLIES OF THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, DECEMBER 1957 
A 1. Auditing 


We agree that Congress should establish minimum standards for State auditing 
of grant programs which would relieve the Federal Government of responsibility 
for detailed audits of grant programs. This procedure would be particularly 
useful in the area of public assistance grants. 

A 2. Merit system requirements 


We agree that it would be helpful for the Congress to establish minimum 
standards for State merit systems which would allow the Federal agencies to 
discontinue continuous supervision of the State’s merit system practices. 

A 3. Organization 


We agree and have previously suggested that the States should be allowed to 
designate the appropriate operating agencies for receiving and administering 
Federal grants. There is no reason to send money through the State health 
department when it is needed in a program administered by the department of 
education or social welfare. 

A 4. Appropriations 

(a) We believe it would be helpful for grants to be allocated for 2 years at a 
time. 

(b) We believe that more than 1 year’s notice by Congress should be given if 
possible before terminating any Federal grants, and terminal appropriations 


should be noted as such. Also, we believe it would be helpful if all grants-in- 
aid had the same fiscal year. 


A 5. Appeals procedure 
We believe that an independent administrative review would be helpful in 
determining the question of conformity with Federal rulings and regulations. 


Such review procedure should contain definite time limits within which hearings 
should be held and decisions rendered. 


A 6. Information 


(a) We believe it would be helpful for Federal agencies to notify each 
Governor of major problems in operating grant programs. Only notice of the 
most fundamental problems should be sent to the governors. 

(b) We do not believe it would be helpful to receive all correspondence be- 
tween Federal and State agencies. 


A 7%. Participation of State government in Federal-Local programs 


(a) There are certain advantages to permitting States to channel Federal aid 
through State agencies rather than directly to local governments. This procedure 
would aid in problems of metropolitan area planning and development. 
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(0) Incentives for States to participate in Federal-local programs would be 
useful. However, care should be taken that States should not assume veto power 
over programs which are needed by individual cities or towns. 


B 1. Public assistance 


(a) Retain open-end authorization, but compute the maximum State ex- 
penditure in which the Federal Government will participate in terms of an 
average of all assistance payments within each special purpose category, rather 
than on an individual case basis as at present. 

We think that this suggestion has very good merit, both from the point of 
view of expediting claim procedure by which we receive Federal money, and 
also in the amount of Federal money received by the State. 

(b) Substitute a closed-end block or broad-purpose welfare grant (including 
general assistance and aid to children in foster homes) for the present open- 
end formula and relate both the size of the allotment and matching requirements 
to each State’s fiscal capacity. 

From the point of view of welfare administration, we would favor a broad 
purpose welfare grant that would provide reimbursement across the board at a 
uniform rate for all programs. However, we would be opposed to “a closed- 
end” grant with the average case cost of welfare cases responsive to inflation- 
ary pressures which causes them to rise year after year. A closed-end 
appropriation would result in a dwindling percentage of Federal funds as 
compared to State funds. As to the question of what “each State’s fiscal 
capacity” would be, varying formulae for assessing a State’s fiscal capacity 
have been advanced in the past. We would have to know what formula was 
being considered to assess a State’s fiscal capacity before we could give any 
conclusive answer to this suggestion. 

(c) Establish a Federal definition of need as a means of moderating inter- 
state differences in eligibility requirements for the grant-aided categories. 

A Federal definition of need that was carefully drawn would have merit in 
moderating inequities that exist in eligibility requirements between the States 
for the grant-aided categories. 


B. 2. Public assistance and child welfare services 


Permit the States (either by Federal statute or administrative regulation) 
to provide for the performance of both ADC and CWS duties by an individual 
caseworker when both types of services are required in a single household. 

We know of no Federal statute or administrative regulation that prohibits 
this kind of case assignment as between ADC and CWS. 

B. 3. Child welfare services 

(a) Change the grant formula so as to relate allotments to the number of 
ehildren and fiscal ability of each State and to require State matching funds. 

Under the present system of child welfare grants through the Children’s 
Bureau to the States, the State of Rhode Island receives a very inadequate 
amount of Federal money to meet the problem of child welfare in the State. 
The Federal money amounting to some $40,000 is a very small fractional part of 
the total amount of money this Department spends through its Child Welfare 
Division. This State is, therefore, along with all other States that I know, 
putting up out of State money the “lion’s share” of carrying the child welfare 
program. This suggestion seems to imply that States are not already paying 
the big share of the child welfare program. We would suggest that the present 
grant formula of the Children’s Bureau for child welfare services be changed 
so that it more nearly follows the public assistance method. The Federal 
Government would match the State dollar for dollar on expenditures. If the 
Federal reimbursing system in child welfare were changed so that total 
expenditures would be matched 50 percent Federal and 50 percent State, both 
on foster-home care and administration, there would be a significant contribu- 
tion made in the care of children generally and in the reduction of juvenile 
delinquency specifically. 

(b) Remove restrictions limiting the use of Federal funds to predominantly 
rural areas. 

We, along with all other administrators in the field of public welfare, believe 
that the restriction of Federal funds to predominantly rural areas in child 
welfare is out of date and becoming increasingly incongruous. The growing 
problem of juvenile delinquency, along with additional child-care services, is 
predominantly an urban phenomenon. What Federal funds are available should 
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be eligible for use in the urban centers of the various States which they are 
not now. 


B 4. Public health 


(a) Substitute a single consolidated (or block) grant for present separate 
eategorical grants. 

We would approve this proposal. However, if the present basis of allotment 
of Federal grants to the State is continued, this plan would serve no useful 
purpose. A different basis of allotment at the Federal level would have to be 
devised to realize any benefit from the single grant plan. This would include, 
perhaps, the determination of the extent of the whole public health problem 
within the State, rather than the separate categorical problems. 

(b) As an alternative to a single public-health grant, permit the transfer of 
a portion of allotted funds between special-purpose categories at a State’s 
discretion. 

The alternative would only offer lesser amounts of Federal funds to be used 
at the discretion of the State after determination of need than would a single 
consolidated grant. The same conditions as described in (a@) would apply 
unless a different basis of allotment was established. 

(c) At the Federal level, combine administration of or increase coordination 
in health grants now under the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service. 

A combined administration of or increased coordination in health grants 
would end the duplication of certain procedures now required to be performed 
for both Federal agencies. This plan, together with a single consolidated grant 
and a revised basis of allotment, would effect a considerable reduction in the 
administration of grant procedures by the State. 


BS. Highways 


(a) Permit a State to operate under an administrative plan for primary roads 
similar to that now permitted for the secondary system, 

We see no particular advantage in the suggestion. We adopted and now 
operate under the second road plan, but we see no particular advantage in it. 

(b) Change allotment formula for primary and secondary roads to give added 
weight to factors of population, highway use, and motor-vehicle registration. 

Giving added weight to factors of population, highway use, and motor-vehicle 
registration would result in larger apportionments to the more densely populated 
States including Rhode Island. This is shown in the urban allotments, which 
are based on the population of the larger municipalities. Since motor-vehicle 
registrations and traffic density are closely related to population, giving added 
weight to same would more or less mean basing the apportionments on popu- 
lation. 

Insofar as Rhode Island is concerned, it would seem a better policy to allow 
the present formulas to stand but to give the commissioners and directors of 
the States more leeway or authority to shift the funds from one category to 
another when deemed in the best interests of the State. 

(c) Provide for the allotment of Federal grants directly to large municipali- 
ties where this is not prohibited by State law. 

Such a provision could result in considerable confusion in an urban State 
such as Rhode Island. A large proportion of our Federal-aid funds is spent 
in the urban areas and especially in the Providence metropolitan area. Even 
larger sums will be spent in the years ahead in carrying out the scheduled 
construction programs. The allotment of grants directly to the municipalities 
could give rise to serious administrative problems. 

B 6. Unemployment compensation 

(a) Combine wages earned in all States in determining the eligibility and 
benefits of multistate workers. 

All wage credits earned by a multistate worker, in all States in which he may 
have worked should be available for combining as a basis for making a single 
determination of the total benefits to be paid to him through one employment 
security agency. The primary purpose is to insure that such an individual will 
receive the maximum benefits to which he would have been entitled had these 
earnings been confined to one jurisdiction. In order to accomplish this objective, 
all jurisdictions would have to enter into an appropriate arrangement. 

(b) Permit States freedom to explore across-the-board reduction in contribu- 
tion rates as an alternative to experience rating. 

In view of the fact that we have not had sufficient experience in alternative 
tax programs, it would be difficult to express an opinion on this proposal. 
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(c) Modify present tax and grant arrangements in one of several ways: 

(1) Allow 100 percent credit against Federal payroll tax and eliminate 
grants for State administration. 

We are of the opinion that the adoption of a 100-percent tax offset arrange- 
ment would greatly weaken the entire program, and particularly the 
program in Rhode Island where unemployment has been high and admin- 
istrative costs also high. 

(2) Allow 95- to 98-percent tax offset with Federal tax revenues exceed- 
ing Federal administrative costs going into a fund for emergency assistance 
to needy States. Grants for State administration would be eliminated. 

We do not believe that the program in Rhode Island or in many other 
States would fare well under this provision. 


(3) Allow 95- to 98-percent tax offset with State administrative costs being 
shared equally by the State and Federal Governments. 

We are of the opinion that as outlined above, this provision would weaken 
the unemployment compensation program. 

(4) Make the administration and financial support of unemployment 
compensation and employment service completely a Federal responsibility. 

Federalization would eliminate the danger of insolvency which threatens 
the unemployment compensation fund in Rhode Island. Federalization, how- 
ever, does not seem to be a practical solution to this problem. Therefore, we 
would approve of a nationwide uniform benefit structure with Federal 
reinsurance of the State’s unemployment compensation fund. 

B 7. Civil defense 

Permit the Federal agency to deal directly with critical target cities. 

We believe that bypassing the State and permitting the Federal agencies to deal 
directly with cities would create great confusion in the civil-defense program. 
This is particularly true in a small State like Rhode Island where the State 
organization is the best answer. 

Mr. Fountain. The committee will stand in recess until 2: 30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2: 30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Founratn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Joseph J. Gibbons. 

I understand you are the executive director of the employment 
security division of the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. Gresons. Yes, sir; and assuch I have authority only to speak on 
the one particular Federal grant-in-aid program, and that is the 
employment- security program. 

Mr. Founratn. We would be very glad to hear from you. 

You might give us a little of your background as a preface, and 
then go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH J. GIBBONS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY DIVISION, STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Grerons. I have been a civil servant in the State of Connecticut 
for 21 years, all of it with the employment security division of the 
State of Connecticut, and I am now executive director. 

Prior to that, I was engaged in business and in municipal govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Gissons. As I say, I am going to confine my remarks to the 
employment-security program only. 
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In Connecticut we have a State which contributes a great deal more 
in Federal taxation than it gets in return, and with respect to the 
Federal employment security program, this follows the pattern. 

Connecticut’s administrative grants from the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax have been 53 percent of its contributions. 

It might be thought, then, that we would generally take the attitude 
of a complete States rights program, desiring the program to be re- 
turned to the State in its entirety. We do not. 

We are well aware of the fact that there would be no unemployment 
compensation program, or employment security program, were it not 
for Federal initiative. 

In 1935, when the Economic Security Act was being considered by 
Congress, it was decided that the only way States could participate 
in a program of this nature was through a Federal-State partnership, 
the Federal Government providing, by means of a uniform tax, a 
system by which no employer in an individual State would be put at 
a disadvantage in dealing in the open market with competitors in the 
other States. 

As originally passed by the lower House, this uniform tax feature 
was retained, but it was eliminated by the Senate in favor of a per- 
missive experience rating system which did not take effect or full effect 
for 3 years later, or until the early 1940s. 

The experience rating system, in our opinion, has opened up the same 
type of interstate competition that the original Economic Security Act 
was designed to avoid, and we in Connecticut feel that that interstate 
competition in the long run is bound to hurt our State. 

We find that other States are taking advantage of this, and are 
better able or more willing to take it out of the hides of their own 
people by means of inadequate benefit structures; they are creating 
tax havens to lure industry from industrial States like Connecticut. 

Consequently, the Connecticut State government, while it is satis- 
fied generally with the present State-Federal partnership, and while 
it is enthusiastic about Federal cooperation in this partnership, feels 
that the large discretion and flexibility given to the States in the basic 
Federal legislation has resulted in underemphasis rather than over- 
emphasis of the Federal interest in the program. 

In addition to the retention of the present standards now incorpo- 
rated into the Social Security Act and the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act, which are really the minimum standards, Connecticut would 
like to see the standards strengthened, particularly from the point of 
view of setting some sort of a minimum tax rate below which no State 
would go, and some sort of minimum standards for benefit provisions 
below which no State would go. 

We think that it is only by means of these Federal standards that 
we can protect our position, our people, and our industry. 

I think that covers just about what Connecticut feels on the point 
of security program alone. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Gibbons. 

Let the record also show Mr. Gibbons is appearing as a representa- 
tive of Governor Ribbicoff of the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. May, we will give you the first opportunity at our witness if 
you have any questions, since you are from the State of Connecticut. 
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Mr. May. Well, I don’t have any questions at the moment, Mr. 
Chairman. TI think Mr. Gibbons gave us a very short and sufficient 
synopsis of his operation, and how he feels Connecticut stands. 

I would just like to compliment him for that, and wait and see what 
develops here as far as the questions are concerned. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Michel? 

Mr. Micuen. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do I understand from you that you feel that maybe 
the Federal Government has given too much administrative authority 
to the States in this field of unemployment security ¢ 

Mr. Gresons. Not administrative authority, Mr. Fountain. We 
believe administration, the closer it is to the people, the better; that 
is, the day-to-day administration. But obviously a State, endeavor- 
ing to do the best job it can, by its own people and by its industry, 

can be undercut by other States unless certain minimum national 
standards are maintained. That is essentially our position. 

Mr. Founrarn. I see. 

And under the present setup, each State, of course, has the right to 
pass legislation suitable to itself. 

Mr. Giszons. That is true, and we would not disturb that except 
for the minimum Federal standards. 

Mr. Founrarn. Below which no State would be expected to go? 

Mr. Gissons. That is right. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Naventon. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Goldberg ? 

Mr. Gotppera. Mr. tibbons, under the arrangement whereby the 
State of Connecticut, like every other State, receives a 100-percent 
grant for administration of both the unemployment compensation 
and employment service programs, have you found this to be any hand- 
icap in adequately staffing your agency to doa good job? 

Mr. Gisrons. No, sir, I have not. 

As I pointed out at the beginning, Connecticut happens to be the 
State that uses the smallest amount of its original tax contribution 
in administration ; 53 percent. 

Now, there are some States that use more than 100 percent. We 
well recognize the fact that the system, being what it is, national in 
scope, that some States, being forced to maintain a basic minimum 
staff, and because of the small number of industries in those States, 
will use an administrative grant of more than the 100 percent. 

Connecticut is content that it uses somewhat less. We have been 
able to get along on what we get. We feel that, despite the small 
amount, that we run one of the most efficient agencies in the country, 
and we have no quarrel with the allocation of grants among States 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Have you found there is enough flexibility in utiliz- 
ing those personnel under situations where at times, when business 
conditions are bad, you have a great number of claims, while in times 
of prosperity you may have a good deal more activity in the employ- 
ment service portion of the program ? 

Have you experienced any difficulty in the efficient utilization of 
your personnel to cover these various types of peak activity ? 
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Mr. Ginsons. There was a certain amount of rigidity early in the 
program, but since Congress adopted the practice of providing a con- 
tingency fund, which would only be entered on the basis of wor kloads, 
we find that the system is flexible enough and adequate enough in 
order to cover both contingencies. 

Mr. Gouppere. I see. 

Mr. Gripsons. It is quite true that some States are less scrupulous 
than others in their handling of the administrative grant funds. 
There is a tendency on the part of a State department to staff to 
the budget allotment, and then when the load drops, not to dispense 
with the people. 

We haven't done that in Connecticut. We have a civil-service sys- 
tem much like they have, but we have obtained permission to retain 
a certain number of positions in a temporary status, and we never 
staff except to the workloads, week by week. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Are you able to maintain a corps of career people 
on that basis? 

Mr. Gissons. We would be able to maintain a corps of people on 
that basis. 

Unfortunately, State salaries in an area like Hartford make it 
difficult, to retain a corps of capable people on any basis. We are in 
competition with private industry in an area where private industry 
has great demands and pays very high wages. That gives us quite a 
bit of trouble, but we are getting by. 

Mr. Gotppere. I have one other question, Mr. Gibbons. 

A good approach would be to give Mr. Gibbons a copy of this 
material, as he probably is not familiar with it. 

Mr. Founrarn. Yes. 

Mr. Goutpsera. I don’t know whether you have seen it or not, but 
soon after we sent out our basic questionnaire to be used by witnesses 
in preparing their testimony, we sent out a series of proposals which 
have been brought to the subcommittee’s attention, but upon which no 
action has been taken. 

We have listed some in the field of unemployment compensation. 

Have you had occasion to see that ¢ 

Mr. Gresons. I haven’t had occasion to see this, but perhaps I am 
familiar with most of the questions. 

Mr. Founratn. You might want to comment upon those items which 
we have listed under B “6,” unemployment compensation, as proposals 
or approaches in the field of unemployment compensation. 

Mr. Griesons. In connection with the combining of wages earned in 
all States in determining the eligibility of benefits of multistate work- 
ers, Connecticut is in favor of that. We now adhere to the Federal- 
State, interstate benefit compact for combining wages, and while we 
in that way cover most workers in this category, there still remains 
some painful areas in which people do miss out. 

Connecticut would be in favor of a freedom to explore across-the- 
board reduction in contribution rates as an alternative to experience 
rates. 

As I said in my statement, we feel the experience rating system has 
opened up the whole program to interstate competition that may very 
well damage the program. 
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Connecticut would not be in favor of allowing 100 percent credit 
against the Federal payroll taxes, and eliminating grants for State- 
aid administration. We are quite satisfied with the present system, 
and particularly, since the Reed bill has been passed, we are more 
than satisfied. 

Part IT is answered by the same thing. 

In connection with parts II and ITI, I say again we are quite satis- 
fied with the present system. 

Part IV has been proposed. There is a great deal to be said for it. 
Unemployment, the economy itself, are national in scope and ignore 
State lines. There is a good deal of argument and sound argument 
in favor of having a completely Federal system, but we think that the 
advantages of decentralization in bringing the day-to-day administra- 
tion close to the people are such that the Federal-State partnership is 
the ideal arrangement. 

Mr. Fountain. Without that kind of arrangement, the State of- 
ficials would have no way of knowing just what the problems in 
unemployment were. 

Mr. Gresons. That is right. Our technical assistance from the 
Federal Government is considerable and very valuable. Our State 
legislature utilizes their material to a great degree planning their 
action in this field, and in other fields, I might say. 

Mr. Fountarn. Any other questions ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. We want to thank you very much, Mr. Gibbons. 
We are very happy to have the opportunity to hear someone who has 
had an abundance of experience in this field appear before the 
committee. 

Wethank you for coming. 

Mr. Gresons. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Founrarn. The committee will have just a brief recess. 

(Recess taken.) 

Mr. Fountarn. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Cutler, we are very happy to have you with us today. 

I understand you represent the Second Norfolk District, and that 
you are chairman of the committee on aeronautics and also chairman 
of the public welfare committee of the general court of Massachusetts 
since 1951, a member of the public health committee in the house of 
representatives, and the senate since 1949, and also a member of the 
Town of Needham Board of Health since 1927. 

That is a wonderful background to enable you to be of help to us, 
and we are very happy to have you with us. 

You may take a seat and make yourself comfortable and give us 
the benefit of your thinking, or you may stand, if you prefer. 


STATEMENT OF HON. (MRS.) LESLIE B. CUTLER, STATE SENATOR, 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS; ACCOMPANIED BY WALTER A. 
KELLY, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mrs. Cutter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
great pleasure and a great honor to be able to come before this 
committee. 


we 
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In response to your request, the president of the Massachusetts 
Senate, Hon. Newland H. Holmes, assigned me to appear before your 
committee. 

Please understand, however, that owing to the short time since the 
end of our session on Saturday, September 21, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to confer with Senator Holmes or any other member of the 
senate. Therefore, the opinions I express today are my own. 

In my letter to you, Mr. Chairman, I also explained that I have had 
the material from your committee only a very short time and will 
submit a further statement in writing. 

Mr. Founrarn. We would be very glad to have it when you have it 
prepared. 

Mrs. Curiter. Here are some of my reports. I won’t read them, 
but they are pertinent to the subject that I am going to talk about, 
and so I thought you should have them. They are listed there on 
your list, so I will skip all that. 

My remarks today will be limited to my opinion of the existing 
Federal grant-in-aid programs, in general, with a brief mention 
of 2 I am especially interested in, and 1 suggestion for a change in 
the third program. 

In general, I believe the present grant-in-aid programs are satis- 
factory. If ‘they were seriously curtailed or stopped altogether, I 
feel that the health and welfare of thousands of men, w omen, and 
children of Massachusetts would be adversely affected. This is espe- 
cially true of the public-assistance programs, but includes as well the 
public health, mental health, research and personnel training pro- 
grams. The questions your committee outlines suggest that if Fed- 
eral funds were stopped, certain tax areas would be relinquished to 
the States. I feel there is no assurance that the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature would enact the same tax measures and if these taxes were 
enacted, I fear they would not be made available for the welfare and 
health research and training programs. 

The first matter I wish to bring specifically to your attention is 
the public-assistance program aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, under title XIV of the Social Security Act. Massachusetts 
enacted chapter 741, acts of 1951, to establish this program here. In 
two reports submitted by me today, H. 2636 (1954) and H. 2790 
(1956), you will find discussion of the problems involved that I feel 
need clarification. 

I have studied this matter very thoroughly and have talked with 
recipients of this aid as well as with many who have been rejected and 
do not receive it. One of the difficulties is the wording of the Fed- 
eral law itself—“Grants to States for Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled.” Another difficulty is in the wording of “deter- 
mining need”—for a person to be a recipient of the aid. 

I have discussed this matter with the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, with the regional director of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and also with United States Senator Leverett Saltonstall. Every- 
one wants to be helpful, but this is my first opportunity to bring the 
matter to the attention of a committee of Congress. You will find 
more details of this in my written statement, or if you wish to ask 
me questions, I will try to answer them from some of the material I 
have. 

The second program I am especially interested in is Federal aid to 
airports. 
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Massachusetts has two State-owned airports: Logan International 
in East Boston and Bedford Airport, located 14 miles northwest of 
Boston in Bedford. There are 53 other airports in Massachusetts— 
23 municipal and 30 private commercial ones. 

Ten of these municipal airports are served by airlines. Ever since 
the Federal Aid to Airports Act of 1945, Massachusetts has partici- 
pated in this program. Funds are allocated through the Massa- 
chusetts Aeronautics Commission which has the responsibility of ap- 
proving all airports established in our State. 

Massachusetts is vitally interested in the development. of aviation. 
As House chairman in 1946 of the first Committee on Aeronautics and 
member and chairman in the Senate, since then, I am keenly aware of 
the growing importance of aviation to the economic development of 
Massachusetts. Nationally, business is using the so-called executive- 
type plane in increasing numbers, In June of this year, it is reported 
there are 23,000 business planes today. Our cities in Massachusetts 
find that one of the first questions asked by a new industry is “Will 
your airport facilities take care of our executive planes?” 

Under the extremely competent work of Mr. Crocker Snow, direc- 
tor of aeronautics, the Massachusets Aeronautics Commission has been 
able to develop our municipal airports with State and Federal aid. 
But a great deal remains to be done. I believe that Federal aid must 
continue to acc omplish the necessary result. I have further informa- 
tion on this matter and will also submit that. 

Finally, the suggestion I wish to make for a change in one of the 
Federal-aid programs relates to the hospital and medical facilities sur- 
vey and construction. 

As chairman of the legislative commission to study the shortage of 
nurses in Massac husetts, | our report was filed May 1, 1957 (i. 3126), 
The commission reported what is well know—that the serious short- 
age of nurses affects the entire Nation. 

A copy of this report is here. 

The recommendation I especially wish to call to your attention is 
on page 20: 

8c. That the Congress be urged to enact Federal legislation to provide funds 
for construction of teaching and housing facilities and teaching grants for 
approved schools of nursing in each State in addition to funds for scholarship 
aid to nursing students. The present Hill-Burton program for hospital construc- 
tion should be extended by making additional appropriations specifically for con- 


struction of facilities for teaching and residence facilities for schools of 
nursing. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly my belief that Federal aid is needed 
in this field so vital to the health of all citizens. The commission had 
nothing but praise for the nurses of today. We realized that there is 
no easy solution to this complex problem, but with the increasing de- 
mand for hospital care, a start. should be made at once to enlar ge 
nursing facilities and encourage young women to enter the nursing 
pr ofession. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
allowing me to come before you. 

I wish time had permitted me to make a more adequate statement. 
As I said, I will fill that in in writing as soon as possible. 

Mr. Founrary. Thank you very much, Senator, and we are very 
happy to have you with us, 
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You made a very forthright statement, and we will look forward 
with interest to reading and studying any further remarks you may 
have. 

In submitting your additional statement I wonder if it would be 
possible for you to confer with Senator Holmes so that he might 
also make any comments he wants to on the matters which you discuss. 

This statement could be submitted at any time during the month 
of October. We would be very glad to have it. 

Mrs. Cutuer. Yes, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, Senator Holmes is a member from 
my county, and I w ‘ould like him to make all statements he wishes, 
because it is possible he may entirely disagree in almost everything 
I said this afternoon. I have no way of knowing , except I was asked 
to appear, and he apparently felt, because of my ‘long work with the 
Public Welfare Committee, in the public-welfare field, that I should 
perhaps present my views, anyway, to your honorable body. 

Mr. Founrarn. I notice you state that one of the difficulties ; is the 
wording of the Federal law itself, “grants to States for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled.” 

Just what is the difficulty in that language, Senator 

Mrs. Cutter. I feel very strongly, and I think a good many other 
people who have talked to me about it also feel, that the wording “per- 
manently and totally disabled” is absolutely wrong, because they can 
do, and have already done, such wonderful things with people who 
were presumably before, in the past, incapable of rehabilitation. 
Within 5 years this program has increased tremendously, and to call 
a person “permanently and totally disabled” when you expect to get 
them out, back on their feet and back on the job, just doesn’t make 
any sense. 

Mr. Founrarn. I see what you had in mind. 

Mrs. Cutter. That is a handicap, because a person seeking aid 
under it is supposedly under the wording “totally and permanently 
disabled.” That is a very broad interpretation of it, but the law 
still sticks. 

Mr. Micuer. How would you draw the language short of that termi- 
nology and still not leave it open to such a wide latitude and variety 
of interpretation ! ? 

Mrs. Cutter. I have something to suggest on the particular reword- 
ing of it. 

I think there has been a suggestion made that, instead of calling it 

“erants to States for aid to the permanently and totally disabled,” 
if you just cut out “permanently and totally,” why not “aid to dis- 
abled”? That is what we all call it. 

Mr. Mic HEL. Ten percent disabled, 20 percent disabled? Should 
we use any andar as the Veterans’ Administration uses? 

Mrs. Cutter. No; I don’t think I would use the same expressions. 

Mr. Fou NTAIN. If you didn’t have some limitation, wouldn’t you 
be opening the door to the expenditure of tremendous sums of money, 
much greater than are now spent 

Mrs. Cutter. I think here, in this very interesting social-informa- 
tion report, Aid to the Disabled, is pretty well outlined what I have 
in mind. They call it “substantially.” The definition “permanently 
oe totally disabled,” adopted by many of the States, contains the 
phrase— 


which substantially precludes him from engaging in useful occupation within 
his competency, which exists in his community. 
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Maybe that is too broad for a law in Congress, but I like that word 
“substantially” because it is a nice, broad word. It leaves the door 
wide open, perhaps, but it certainly closes the door to call a person 
totally and permanently disabled, doesn’t it? 

I don’t know how it ever got written that way. 

Mr. Fountain. Is it your feeling that the fairly liberal interpreta- 
tion now being placed on that is inconsistent with the phraseology 
used ? 

Mrs. Cutter. That is right. And what is more, in some communi- 
ties here in Massachusetts, it is not interpreted as liberally—this 
happens to come down from Pittsfield—Mr. Hodecker was on this 
committee with me. He knew I was interested in it and sent it to me. 
He is the commissioner of public welfare up in Pittsfield, and he sent 
it down to me. 

But in some areas of the State, I feel quite sure it is not as liberally 
interpreted as that. 

If I might go to the other question, I believe I would like to say one 
thing on that, because the question of need, that is, the basis of the 
need is a terribly important one to these people. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I have no idea what any members of your 
committee or subcommittee have in the way of experience with these 
disabled persons. But they come to the statehouse here to the hear- 
ings, those who can. I have been out to talk with groups of them, 
and I think they are the most wonderful group of brave, courageous 
persons that I know anything about. They don’t want charity. All 
they want is a chance to go to work. They want the chance, so we 
have this program of rehabilitation. 

Of course, this is the original, I suppose, of the Federal act I am 
talking about, but anyway, over here where it talks about the needy, 
it is numbered paragraph 8: 

It shall provide that the State agencies shall, in determining need, take into 
consideration any other income and resources of an individual claiming aid to 
be permanently and totally disabled. 

Now, that wording: “the resources of an individual”; there are 
people, and I know quite a number of them—there are people in 
Massachusetts who, because of that wording, if their family is able to 
support them at home and just feed them, and give them house room, 
then they are not in need. The individual, I believe, is the person 
who should be considered. 

In the program of the blind, which was written, of course, some 
time before this—the wording there is different from what it is in the 
disabled section. So I think perhaps you could clarify that. To me, 
it is—well, it is tragic, because the need is held down to a homebound 
person. It does not get the aid to him to allow him to go out and get 
rehabilitation, the training that would put him back on his feet. It 
would mean a lot to Massachusetts, because you could take him off— 
she or he—off the welfare general relief rolls and put him on the aid to 
disabled for rehabilitation. 

I really feel awfully keenly about this. I don’t mean to take too 
much time about it. 

Mr. Founrar. As a relatively new Member of Congress, this being 
my third term, I am still learning about a number of these Federal- 
aid programs. 
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Is this the program which provides for an allocation of funds to 
the States under the rehabilitation program ? 

Mr. Gotpsere. That is the public assistance program. ve 

Mrs. Cutter. Yes, it is the public assistance program, but it is all 
tied up with vocational rehabilitation. 

Mr. Founrarn. Dr. Goldberg. ' 

Mr. Gorpsere. Senator Cutler, has your special commission on the 
public welfare laws given any thought to the possibility of stepping 
up your State vocational rehabilitation program to give some of these 
disabled persons you are speaking about, who are now on the public 
assistance rolls, a better chance to earn a livelihood ? ; 

Mrs. Cutter. Not only have they thought, but they did something 
about it. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Good. 

Mrs. Cutter. We passed—we got through the legislature an act 
establishing the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission. It was 
approved just last year, 1956. Francis Harding, who was in the 
legislature, is now the commissioner of this new program. He is tre- 
mendously interested in it, and has been interested in it a long time 
and is doing a fine piece of work. 

I tried to put the aid to disabled under that rehabilitation com- 
mission, and I was told it couldn’t be done. So that is still hanging 
out in the department of public welfare. 

Mr. Gorpperc. Is that because a single State agency is required 
by the Social Security Act for all the public assistance categories? 

Mrs. Cutuer. It also had to do with this “need.” Because under 
this new commission, it takes a person who has been injured in indus- 
try, and puts him back on his feet. It doesn’t come under the aid 
program at all. It is an entirely separate program. If you will just 
take a look at this rehabilitation report in H. R. 2790 (1956). 

Mr. Gotppere. Yes; I will be very happy to read it. 

Mrs. Cutter. It is perfectly fantastic the number of places a per- 
son has to go to get rehabilitated. I imagine it is the same every- 
where. So we finally got this new commission. But I still couldn’t 
get aid to the disabled in, because aid is on the basis of need. 

Mr. Goutpperc. Under the Federal-State vocational rehabilitation 
program? Appropriations for that program were substantially 
stepped up in 1954 so that the States would do more work in this 
field, would take people off the public assistance rolls and give them 
an opportunity to earn a livelihood. 

Under that particular program, in which funds also are available 
for support of the needy individual during the period of his physical 
restoration or training, financial need is not supposed to be a condi- 
tion of eligibility. It is the ability of the individual to adjust to a 
vocational situation. If there is promise of that type of adjustment, 
the person is eligible—of course, within the limitations of the number 
of people that the agency can work with. 

I was wondering when I asked the question whether there had been 
any sentiment in your State for stepping up the vocational rehabili- 
tation program even beyond the scope of the program authorized by 
Federal funds. 

Mrs. Cutter. Yes, I want to do everything possible to help, not only 
the person who is adjudged by this medical review board of the de- 
ag ase of public welfare as disabled, but is also adjudged possible 

or him to get back into work by the Vocational Rehabilitation Com- 
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mission, and I am interested, terribly interested, in the person who is 
so-called homebound today. They probably cannot be adjudged as 
able to go back into industry. Vocational rehabilitation means you 
get a job, a person isn’t thoroughly placed until he has that job. But 
there is a vast number of people that are taken now off the welfare 
rolls, general relief rolls—let’s call them, by the proper name—the 
general relief rolls in towns, and put on aid to disabled. 

It is easy to see why, for the financial betterment of the town, not 
thinking so much about the person who is going to be rehabilitated— 
general “relief in Massachusetts is all paid by the town—so they take 
him off of that and put him onto the aid to the disabled. The Fed- 
eral Government shares in that category and the State also, and then 
they are forgotten. They are the forgotten people. They remain 
on the aid to disabled, which is really to rehabilitate people, but be- 
cause there is not a sufficient program for getting them into industries 
or perhaps these people never could—they may never have been in 
industry, they may never have had a job but they never get anything. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Would you favor a larger program of social and 
vocational reorientation for these people who are now on the aid-to- 
disabled rolls? In other words, expand the program so that it has 
real social significance and is less geared toward simply enabling a 
person to subsist ? 

Mrs. Cutter. Yes, sir. That’s exactly the way I feel about: it. 

Mr. Gorpeerc. Are any steps being taken in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to develop that purpose in your aid-to-the-disabled pro- 
gram? 

Mrs. Cutter. Well, through the Commission, the new Commission 
of Rehabilitation under the present Commissioner Harding, I know 
he is going to plan to do that. But whether we can get the money 
in Massachusetts to do it, with the tightness of our ‘budget at the 
present time, we know if we tried to get more money right now for 
that kind of a program, I don’t believe we could. We couldn’t add 
the $314 million cut from our mental health program. How are you 
going to get half a million dollars even to do this new work, if you 
can’t keep ' up your old work? 

r. Gotpserc. I would like to ask just one more question, Senator. 

In discussing the difficulty in the wording of “determining need” 
in the aid-to-the-disabled program, you made reference at one point to 
a different wording in aid to the blind. 

Were you referring to the $50 income exemption which is permitted 
in the blind program in determining need? Were you suggesting that 
this exemption ought to apply to the aid-to-the-disabled program as 
well? 

Mrs, Cutter. No, I was not referring to that type of a limitation. 
I was referring to the person who is turned down by their own de- 
partment—board of public welfare, the local board and appeals to 
the State board, and is again turned down because they can’t actually 
prove that they are starving, and that limitation as written out in the 
law 

Mr. Gotpserc. Of course, the definition of need is established by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. There is nothing in the Social 
Security Act, beyond certain basic conditions, which limits the way 
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the State will make that determination. That is part of the admin- 
istrative plan which is developed at the State level. 

Mrs. Curter. Well, sir, we tried to correct that in this bill H. 
2636 way back in 1954, which we submitted, and it was immediately 
thrown out of the legislature and not approved by my own committee 
on public welfare. We did try to change it, but were unsuccessful. 

We were more or less informed, as 1 remember it now, that we 
couldn't do it because if we took out the basis of need, then Massa- 
chusetts would lose its rights to reimbursement on aid to the disabled. 
We went all through that. 

Mr. Go.pserc. It is my understanding that there must be a basis 
for need. The law specifically says the resources of the individual 
must be taken into account in determining need. But the question 
it raises in my mind is whether it is actually a limitation of Federal 
law or Federal administrative interpretation that is causing the 
Commonwealth’s difficulty, or whether instead it is perhaps an in- 
ability within the State to enact a law which would be satisfactory 
in accommodating the objectives you seek. 

Mrs. Curter. Well, there is on page 20 of my House 2636 a dis- 
cussion of that very point, sir. We came to the conclusion, just as 
I have said here, aa persons under the present strict requirements 
of the law are not included. Certain people are not included in the 
program which many of us feel should be included. Is it really the 
trouble with the Massachusetts law which we tried to correct, 1f we 
were told that if we did change the law in Massachusetts, we would 
not get reimbursed? This of course frightened everybody, so we 
lost. it. 

I also speak here (in H. 2636) about the home-bound and the hand- 
icapped individual who can be given food and lodging by a relative, 
but whose family cannot pay for the long periods of necessary train- 
ing. It is exactly that same thought I mean today. 

I have with me Walter A. Kelly, Director of Public Assistance of 
Massachusetts, under the Public Welfare. He asked me not to call 
on him unless it was a matter just like this, a discussion of absolute need. 
Because, of course, the department being under the executive branch of 
the Government while I am free to express what I think, certainly Mr. 
Kelly is not. 

If you wanted to ask him a couple of questions on that “need,” I am 
sure Mr. Kelly might be able to clarify it better than I can. 

Mr. Fountatn. Yes, I believe that would be fine, Mr. Kelly. 

Confine yourself to the question, Mr. Kelly, of whether the difficulty 
is with the Federal law or State administration. 

Mr. Keuty. It is my belief it is the State law that can be changed so 
that Senator Cutler’s problem can be overcome. But whether or not 
the State is ready now to do that is another question. 

I think that has been the problem, Senator. 

If we could say only the resources of the individual ought to be con- 
cerned, and therefore a child, let’s say, 19 years, living with his father, 
who is a millionaire, would be eligible if the child didn’t have an in- 
come. That is what the problem is. 

We require 
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Mr. Founratn. You mean under the present interpretation of the 
law ? 

Mr. Ketuy. Under our law, the resources of the parent are available 
tothechild. Those are the people the Senator means. 

Mr. Go.tpzerc. If you have a relative who assumes the responsi- 
bility ? 

Mr. Ketxry. That is right; yes. That is where the greatest part of 
this problem is. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Is there any difficulty in the administration of your 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled program stemming from 
the rigidity of the language of the Federal act ? 

It is my impression ‘that at the time—I think it was 1951—when that 
particular category became effective, the Federal agency allowed a 
great deal of leniency in the interpretation of ‘ ‘permanently and to- 
tally,” so that the States were in a position to bring into the program 
people who were not literally permanently and totally disabled. 

Mr. Ketiy. No; I wouldn’t agree with that, sir. I think they were 
pretty lenient if you followed the definition they suggested. That is 
about as lenient as they were. Not any experience I have had with 
the Federal agency would indicate there was any liberality, or inter- 
pretation of it either. They provided us with the material, and said, 
“Here is how the program should be set up, and here is a definition of 
permanent and total disability,” and any deviation from that was not 
approved. 

I think you will find in most of the States that the definition of “per- 
manent and total disability” is practically verbatim with what the 
Federal Government suggested in the first place. 

Now, there is a question of administration, after you have the defi- 
nition. I think that we probably have a rather rigid regional office in 
New England, as compared with some of the other regions, and I talked 
to those people on occasions. I have had various conferences, and 
exchanged notes on how programs are operating. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton, did you have a question to ask Mr. 
Kelly ? 

Mr. Naveuton. Yes;I have one. 

Mr. Kelly, in your experience, what percentage of the people who 
meet the Federal definition of “permanently and tot: lly disabled,” 
actually can be rehabilitated within a reasonable period, let’s say 5 
years ¢ 

Mr. Ketry. I really am not prepared to give you any statistics on 
that, but I would say it is a rather small number under the definition. 
I think you have to be cognizant also of the ability of our division of 
vocational rehabilitation to take these people. Many of our people 
are in an age group that are what they consider beyond the age of 
rehabilitation—that is, for vocational rehabilitation. 

We, as public-assistance people, take care of all the physical restora- 
tion and the medical restoration of these people in rehabilitation. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Do you have a group of people on the aid-to-the- 
disabled rolls whom you feel could be rehabilitated for self-support if 
given the opportunity ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Under our law, we have an agreement with the division 
of vocational rehabilitation for referral of those people that we feel 
fall into that group, and under our procedures and the procedures 
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following the Federal requirement, we have a medical review team 
that has to pass on every individual applying in the Commonwealth. 

In their review of the medical reports, the medical people deter- 
mine if this person could possibly be rehabilitated—if so, they put that 
one aside. Periodically, a representative from the division of voca- 
tional rehabilitation comes down and sits in with the group to deter- 
mine which of that group is acceptable by them. 

Mr. GorpBerG. Is the proportion ac cepted large or small ? 

Mr. Key. I would say it is rather small. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Are you in a position to suggest whether this is due 
to limitation of funds or to some other factors? 

Mr. Ketxy. I am not sufficiently familiar with the budget to say 
whether it is funds or not. 

Mr. Goipserc. But you do have a substantial number of people 
whom your medical staff feel are good candidates for vocational 
rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Ketriy. Don’t misquote me, now. I said that, but I said in 
their opinion, in the opinion of our people, they probably could be. 

Mr. Goupperc. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiy. But then you have the person from vocational rehabili- 
tation come down. They have their own rules and regulations and 
limitations, and right off the bat they discarded a certain number of 
those as not meeting their requirements to begin with. 

Mr. Gouppere. Yes: I understand what you are saying. 

This is particularly pertinent to us, because both of the Federal 
agencies that are involved in administrating these programs are 
jocated in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, over 
which this subcommittee has jurisdiction for economy and efficiency. 
So that we are in a sense doubly concerned with whether this is a 
situation that we ought to follow up at the Federal level in terms of 
the kind of a job vocational rehabilitation is doing, in taking people 
off the aid to the disabled rolls, and consequently ° we are mighty in- 
terested in any insight you can give us as to what kind of a working 
relationship you have under your agreement here at the State level. 

Mr. Ketiy. Well, we have a good working relationship. I am not 
close enough to these cases to know what kind of cases are being 
selected by our department for referral in the first place; whether some 
of them should be selected or not, I don’t know. But we do have a 
good working relationship with them, and they follow up on the cases 
that they determine they can do something for. It is a caseload 
they can carry themselves. 

Mr. Fountain. For record purposes, Mr. Kelly, will you identify 
yourself ¢ 

Mr. Ke.iy. Walter A. Kelly, director of public assistance, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Kelly, have you had occasion to examine the 
number of proposals or recommendations which have been made at 
various and sundry times which we sent to the Governor’s office in 
the field of assistance, public assistance, child welfare service, and 
so forth ? 

Mr. Ketxy. No, sir; I haven’t seen it. 

Mr. Founrarn. I imagine the Governor will probably call upon 
you. 
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We would like very much to get the benefit of your thinking, the 
Governor’s thinking, on these proposals. 

Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Senator. Weappreciate your coming. 

Mrs. Dwyer wants to ask youa question. 

Senator Curier. May I just refer to this report and tell you that 
on this question of rehabilitation and the number that come, here it 
is written out. This is of course 1954, and I hope it has been improved 
in the meantime. Those who are good prospects for rehabilitation, 
this is in this report, House 2636, 

It must be remembered that under the basic Federal law for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, only those persons who are considered feasible 
for training for job placement can be accepted. 

There were 92 cases referred to the vocational rehabilitation in 1953 
from the public welfare department program when approximately 
1,400 persons were referred and 712 in the division of vocational 
rehabilitation were actually rehabilitated. 

I say when that small number is involved, the law is wrong or 
something i is wrong, and the law should be changed. 

Mr. Gorpserc. A factor, Senator Cutler, entering into that situa- 
tion is the fact that the Federal grant was materially stepped up 
by a 1954 amendment. 

Mrs. Cutter. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpserc. So that the Commonwealth would have considerably 
more funds to work with today than it had in 1953 or before. 

Mrs. Cutter. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Gorpserc. I wonder if you could leave us copies of the report 
that you referred to. 

Mrs. Cutuer. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Senator Cutler, I want first to congratulate you on 
your distinguished career. 

On page 2 2 of your testimony you said the questions your committee 
outlines suggests that if Dadeasl tenn were stopped certain tax areas 
would be relinquished to the States. 

And then you say— 

I feel there is no assurance that the Massachusetts Legislature would enact 
the same tax measures and if these taxes were enacted, I fear they would not 
be made available for the welfare and health research and training programs. 

Senator Cutler, why do you say that ? 

Mrs. Cutter. I beg your pardon ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Why do you make that statement about your legis- 
lature ¢ 

What I am trying to say is: Do you mean they do not approve of 
the welfare programs the Federal Government has recognized for 
its people ? 

Mrs. Currer. No, Madam Congresswoman, I don’t feel they don’t 
approve of it, because we do get money for it, but we don’t, and we 
never have, and in my opinion we never will get enough money unless 
we are supported by the Federal aid to the program. “Tf that Federal 
aid was taken away and we were given the job—I have this program 
here of your suggested changes—taxes, the suggested relinquishing 
of taxes—and I shiver at the idea of trying to get any of them enacted 
by the Massachusetts Legislature. 


. 
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Mrs. Dwyer. May I ask you this question ? 

Mrs. Currier. Even if they did, there would be such competition 
for that new money from all kinds of well-lobbied programs, and other 
things, that the disabled people who don’t have lobbyists up here, the 
children don’t have any—we are interested—there are many of us 
in the legislature who are—do our own lobbying for it and get that 
money, because they know of our long experience, and we know what 
we are talking about. 

If you released new taxes to Massachusetts, we would never get it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. One more question, Senator Cutler : 

From your experience as a Senator, do you believe Massachusetts is 
utilizing to the utmost its own fiscal potential ? ? 

Mrs. CurLer. Do you mean should we have some new taxes ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Well, you are suggesting the Federal Government put 
on new taxes to take care of more and more programs. That is why 
I amasking you that question. 

Mrs. Cutter. Madam Congresswoman, I visited a number of our 
mental State institutions while the Governor's new program for the 
sales tax was before the legislature, and again and again and again 
the superintendent said to me, “We are just praying “that that goes 
through so we can get our share of that money.” People didn’t want 
the sales tax. They cut off $314 million from our mental-health pro- 
gram, where we are in greater need of more staff, better conditions— 
you shouldn’t get me started on the mental-health program, because 
you won't get away until midnight. 

Mrs. Dwyer. One more question, then, Senator Cutler. We will dis- 
cuss the problem of nurses. I was very much interested in your state- 
ment on the shortage of nurses. 

Do you believe in your experience as State senator here in Massa- 
chusetts that if there were grants by the Federal Government—more 
grants for teaching and for nurses’ homes that we would eliminate 
the shortage of nurses by that program ¢ 

Mrs. Curier. Not entirely, no. I think it would encourage more 
girls to go into it. Again, I refer you to our house 3126, in 1957, and 
I mentioned here that we don’t think that just giving more money or 
just making available the money to build and construct nurses’ homes 
at the hospitals is going to end the shortage—that those two things 
alone won’t do it, but it would encourage more girls to go into nursing, 
and unless more girls are encouraged to go into it, and it is made easier, 
and it is made pleasanter, you won’t get the girls. You know what 
competition there is today for young women in the business field, and 
in every kind of field, and in other health programs. 

There are altogether 10 suggestions on what to do about the shortage 
of nurses, and we did get one of them through. We got a mandatory 
registered-nurse law in Massachusetts this year after a fight of about— 
well, I forget how many years. But we didn’t get the two that eur 
committee recommended, ‘authorizing State teachers’ colleges to or- 
ganize a program for nursing education, and authorizing the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts to give refresher courses and advanced courses. 
We didn’t get either of those recommendations, but inch-by-inch we 
have gone forward, and we are persuading the girls that it is a valu- 
able and a great service to their community and to their people, and 
that they are going to be treated better than they have been in the 
past. 
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I think the nurses have been shoved off in a corner and haven’t been 
recognized as a great need, and the great service that they give to their 
State, and certainly the nurses in our mental health institutions are 
perfectly wonderful. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Then one last question, Senator Cutler. 

In the many programs that you subscribe to and fight for, your next 
step, then, if you fail in your State legislature, is to go to the Federal 
Government for that aid. Is that your position as a State senator ? 
If, in the programs that you subscribe to, the many social programs 
that you fight for, you fail in your own State legislature, then do you 
feel the next step is to fight for it in the Congress of the United States, 
or at the Federal level? Do you feel they should step in if the State 
legislature shirks its responsibility ? 

Mrs. Cutter. I don’t think that the State legislature has shirked 
its responsibility in the programs that are federally aided. I think 
it has been impossible for the State to supply all the money and—it 
would be now—I think the figure is extremely high. It is some $60 
to $70 million of Federal aid that comes into Massachusetts today, 
and there isn’t anywhere that you could get that kind of money in 
Massachusetts—extra money. 

Besides, we subscribe, we match the matching fund, as you well 
know, of course, but it came to us, Congress suggested it to the States, 
and we matched it and went along with it. And now I understand 
that this new idea is to stop it. That is what I beg and beseech Con- 
gress not to do, because if you do, it would be impossible for Massa- 
chusetts to get that $70 million that comes in as Federal aid today. 
It is in my statement right there. I don’t think we have shirked it. 
I say when they cut off three and one-half million dollars for mental 
health, they gave us $50 million for mental health. That is a lot 
of money, but we could have used more. 

Mrs. Dwyer. But it is not because the State of Massachusetts does 
not have that fiscal climate to raise that money if they wanted to 
do it ? 

Mrs. Cutter. That is correct. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountar. Thank you very much, Senator Cutler. 

Mrs. Cutter. Thank you. 

I didn’t expect I would take so long . 

Mr. Fountarn. Itis all right. 

Mrs. Cutter. I am terribly glad you are so interested in this. I 
am going to leave you these. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do I understand you are submitting a more de- 
tailed statement in answer to the basic question ? 

Mrs. Cutrier. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you. 

Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Joseph Ward, as I understand it, you are counsel to the legisla- 
tive committees of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. You 
might give us any additional background information you wish for 
record purposes. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH WARD, COUNSEL, LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEES, MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Warp. Mr. Chairman, I was a member of the house for 8 years, 
before becoming counsel of the committees. I have been asked by the 
speaker of the house to appear here in his stead. 

Mr. Fountain. We are very happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Warp. To give you, in capsule form, because of the time ele- 
ment some of his thoughts with reference to the questions which you 
have directed to us in connection with your studies on the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee. 

At the outset, the speaker has asked me to express to you his pleasure 
at your presence here in Massachusetts. He has long felt that studies 
of this kind can best be conducted only at the grassroots level, and 
he wanted me to compliment you, sir, and your committee, for the 
wisdom of your decision in arranging for what amounts to a tour of 
the entire United States in order to discover what the thinking is 
at the grassroots. 

We all know of the difficulties attendant on finding out what the 
thinking is in Fitchburg, Mass., or Biloxi, Miss., if you are sitting 
in a non-air-conditioned chamber in Washington, D. C. 

So he wanted me to compliment you at the outset for your presence 
here, and also to express his pleasure that Massachusetts—Boston is 
the first place, he understands this is your first session on your tour. 

Mr. Fountain. We appreciate that, and I guess you noticed this 
is the first committee of which I know of which has endeavored to 
contact representatives of the State legislatures, the people who actu- 
ally have more to do with the policies and appropriations in the various 
States than anyone else. 

Mr. Warp. That is correct. 

Mr. Fountain. We ought to know what they are thinking. 

Mr. Warp. There have been Federal hearings in Boston in the 
past. I think the most recent I can think of in the past was Mr. 
McCarthy, God rest him, his hearings here. 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Warp. I might say the speaker feels that it may be difficult 
to present in detail any of the views of the Massachusetts Legislature 
or the Democratic members thereof, because the speaker is a Democrat. 
It would be difficult for us to speak for the Republican Party’s philoso- 
phy in Massachusetts. We can express only the views he has per- 
sonally, and only the views which probably fairly accurately reflect 
democratic thinking in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Founta1n. We understand that. 

Mr. Warp. Senator Cutler, fortunately, is a member of the op- 
posing party, the Republican Party, and I think her views, to some 
extent, reflect the thinking of her party in Massachusetts, although 
I must say that as I heard them expressed through here, they were 
far more liberal than I thought they were, having heard them through- 
out. 

Might I say the speaker has asked me to point out sometimes it is 
difficult to see the forest for the trees in a matter of this sort, and he 
has asked me to try to generalize if I could. 
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In generalizing, I think it is essential first we advert to our pre- 
amble of our national ¢ ‘onstitution, which, if you will recall, provides 
for the assurance of peace and prosperity and domestic tranquility, 
health, welfare, and so forth, for all of our peoples. 

In an attempt to implement the obvious recital of inducements con- 
tained in the preamble of the Constitution, the Federal Congress, the 
National Congress, personified here through you, Mr. C hairman and 
your committee, has placed from time to time through the years of our 
history certain legislation on our books. There has gradually grown 
up a rather tremendous Federal power in America, certainly a far 
cry from the States’ rights theories and the States’ sovereignty which 
was the original concept of the Federal Union. 

The speaker has asked me to say that he considers that trend to be 
good. We favor, in Massachusetts, a strong central government. 
We do not favor a loose alliance of the States. We do not feel that 
this is a country like Europe, composed of individual sovereignties. 
We feel that as the communications and transportation and educa- 
tional progress of our country have moved forward with the years of 
our history, that we are now in a position to say that he who resides 
on Sunset Boulevard in California is a neighbor of whoever may reside 
on Tremont Street in Boston, Mass. 

For that reason it certainly is so that the citizens of this country, 
wherever they may reside, whatever may be their walk in life, are 
entitled to the fundamental protection in the preamble of the Con- 
stitution, are entitled to life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, welfare, 
a reasonable standard of living for themselves and their families. 
That we feel can be achieved only with the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The States in and of themselves could not achieve it for all 
of the people of the country. And if they achieved it for most in 
Massachusetts, while those in some other State—and I shall be charit- 
able and not name any other—might not achieve it, it certainly would 
be unfair to feel that we in Massachusetts had a higher standard of 
living than those who resided in some other State. 

Certainly, we are all entitled to as many of the good things of life 
as this bountiful country can give us, or can provide. 

In order to achieve that measure of prosperity to which we feel 
each individual American is entitled under our Constitution, we 
require a strong centralized Federal Government which has always in 
its mind the needs of the individual citizen, the needs of the families 
which are certainly the fundamental unit of our society. 

In that connection, of course, it is essential that the Federal Gov- 
ernment have always before it the need for strong industries, for 
strong labor unions. All of these things must be protected if we are 
to have the kind of prosperity to which we are entitled, and which we 
feel we can give to our people under our country and our Constitution. 

Now, with particular reference to the grant-in-aid programs, of 
course, which is an implementation of the Federal level, which, as I 
said, is an expression of the purport—of our purport—we are in 
accord that grant-in-aid programs are essential to implement these 
things which we desire to have come to pass for our people. 

We are not satisfied that the Federal Government has reached the 
optimum in its utilization of the grant-in-aid theory. 

For example, economic security for the worker is now protected in 
a hit or miss, helter-skelter fashion, in part by the Federal Govern- 
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ment, in part by the State government, and in part not protected at 
all. 

Let’s take a worker who wants to work, but who is disabled for work 
for any 1 of the 4 usual reasons: 

(a) ‘He is injured at work. He is injured at work in Massachusetts, 
he is protected by the workmen’s compensation law, which is our law. 
You don’t give us a quarter. If he is injured in Ohio, he has a far 
greater protection under their workmen’s compensation law than we 
afford our workers here. 

If he is injured in some other State, and I won’t name it, he has 
practically no protection from the State government. Certainly not a 
condition which should exist in America. Certainly it should be so 
that a worker who is injured anywhere in America is entitled to pro- 
tection, is entitled to have the bread placed on his table through the 
industry and the Government controlling that industry, and he in it 
who is injured. 

We feel that the grant-in-aid program in that area could work 
wonders for our working people. We have a fine workmen’s compen- 
sation law here. It could be better, but if you have seen any of the 
workmen’s compensation laws of the other States you will be appre- 
ciative of its benefit. 

Second, a man may be deprived of his livelihood as a reesult of 
being too old to work. The Federal Government has provided a rather 
fine grant-in-aid program. It goes far beyond the usual grant-in-aid 
program, in the form of the old-age and survivors insurance law, a 
wonderful program which operates throughout the country under the 
aegis of the Federal Government, a splendid program. It should be 
broadened, and it has been broadened generally through the years by 
the Congress. 

You may recall when it was first put on the books under the admin- 
istration of our late great President, Franklin Roosevelt, there were 
agencies in Massachusetts which said it was socialistic, communistic, 
and it would ruin our economy and our country. 

To the contrary, it has, of course—as is now recognized by all ex- 
perts—it has tremendously strengthened our economy, while at the 

same time bringing security to the individual worker who is now too 
old to work. Both major political parties espouse the part of social 
security as broadened recently by the Congress. 

Take another area where a man is unable to work. He is unable to 
work because of economic conditions which are beyond his control. 
In other words, a depression, a recession. His individual industry is 
not doing well. What do we have there? We have an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of program. We have an employment-security program, 
which is a pure grant-in-aid program, and which is administered by 
the States rather than by the Federal Government, where part of the 
money comes from one source, and part from another source. 

That is a pretty good program, but certainly different in its mission, 
different in certain of its fundamental theories to both the workmen’s 
compensation program and the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. 

Let’s take the last great area where men are unemployed because 
of illness or accident away from work. What have you people done? 
Zero. What have we done in Massachusetts? Zero. 
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We have proposed in our legislature on several occasions that we 
pass what is known as a “cash sickness benefits law,’ which would 
cover those who are disabled as a result of illness or accident away 
from the job. About half of our workers in Massachusetts are cov- 
ered under private agreements, which are arrived at over the collective 
bargaining table, or asa result of theemployer. But that isn’t enough. 
The other half of our employees must be covered by some kind of a 
program, if we are to achieve the basic security which we feel every 
worker in Massachusetts is entitled to. If you feel as we do at the 
Federal level, and we think you should, then certainly there ought to 
be an implementation of that kind of a program at the Federal level. 

But if you were to enact something similar to the employment se- 
curity law, or to enact something which brought in the private insur- 
ance companies as did our workmen’s compensation law, you would 
end up with just another patch on a crazy patchwork quilt of aid pro- 
grams which now exist throughout our country, and which has no 
relationship one to the other in practicality, although in logic they are 
certainly all interrelated. Because the fundamental question is, Does 
the man want to work; is he unable to work; how can we help him; how 
much can we afford to give him ? 

Well, I didn’t mean to enter that in such detail, I assure you. 

You can take almost any other area. The Senator has devoted some 
time to the mental health, public health aspect of the program. May I 
point out to you that when the Senator talks about rehabilitation, she 
is right. Almost all of the rehabilitation conducted in Massachusetts 
is conducted to help those who have been injured at work, who are 
under our workmen’s compensation law. 

Here, Mr. Harding who served with me in the House some time is 
doing a splendid job, but he has to limit himself to those injured at 
work, presently. Ninety-two people from the Department of Public 
Health or Mental Health—I have forgotten, but whichever depart- 
ment it is—there must be hundreds in both of those Departments who 
could be aided by some kind of rehabilitation program. We certainly 
feel that rehabilitation is as much a Federal responsibility as a State 
responsibility, because we want to achieve some kind of uniformity for 
the whole country. We don’t want to see a continuation of the dis- 
location which exists in our economy from one segment of our country 
to the other. 

Now, I know you are trying to do that at the Federal level. We see 
the tragic results of one of those disclocations in the varying philoso- 
phies in our country on what is going on right now between the Na- 
tional Government and the distinguished Governor of one of our 
southern States. But there must be progress for all of our people 
throughout the country. 

You have done one good thing, we feel, in order to achieve that at 
the Federal level. You have prescribed minimal standards in certain 
areas, and I cite, for example, your minimum wage law, which is a 
great step in the right direction to cure to some extent these disloca- 
tions which exist in our economy from one area of our country to the 
other. 

But you must broaden that type of legislation. You must seek out 
the areas where workers or people or individuals or families in some 
sections of the country are unprotected at the State level or the 
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local level, and you at the national level, I believe, have the obliga- 
tion to correct those deficiencies in certain of our State and local laws. 

Going back again to the programs which the Senator talked about: 
It happens that ‘the Senator and I worked together in connection with 
aid for retarded children. 

You don’t do enough by a long shot at the Federal level to help 
those who are mentally or physic: ally retarded to such an extent that 
they are unable to care for themselves. Of course, there are 2 or 3 
classifications, as you know. The educable, custodial, and trainable. 
You don’t do enough for any 1 of the 3 classifications. 

We in Massachusetts are in the forefront of this Nation in doing 
something for retarded children. I want you to know this is not a 
minuscule problem. We have 148,000 retarded children in Massachu- 
setts. And our State is one of the best in reference to medical care, 
treatment, and that type of thing, and if we could correct it, we could 
correct it far better than other States. 

If that is true in Massachusetts, I have no doubt you have an even 
greater percentage of retarded persons in other States. 

If you will look at your Federal program for aid to the retarded, 
you will find it is a niggardly program. If you look at the Massachu- 
setts program, you will find it is a niggardly one, too. Neither the 
State nor Federal Government is doing enough for those unable to 
help themselves. 

Certainly if the Government is going to do anything for anybody, 
it has to do it for those who are helpless. Certainly these little 
children—morons, idiots, imbeciles—are deserving of all the care 
which through State and Federal means can be given them. They are 
the creatures of an Almighty in whose inscrutable wisdom they have 
been brought into the world. It is up to us to do something for them. 
If you examine your consciences at the Federal level, I think you will 
have to beat your breasts. I have examined the program at our level, 
and I have to say we have been apathetic in that connection. 

Certainly at whatever level we look, we can find need for greater 
— ration between the State and the Federal Government. 

said at the outset the Democratic Party in Massachusetts endorsed 
eis theory of Federal grants-in-aid, but we feel that there could be 
greater participation in other areas not now covered. As I pointed 
out, cash sickness benefits areas where there could be wonderful results 
achieved for our people. If you take some such economic aspect of 
the program as the highway program, the Federal highway program, 
it certainly looks to me—and I am not one to be critic: al, and I really 
don’t have enough evidence to make this assertion—but it certainly, 
at an offhand glance, looks to me as if the Federal highway program 
is not progressing anywhere near so rapidly as it should. It seems to 
me if we are to bring about a situation where we on Tremont Street 
are neighbors of those on Sunset Boulevard, it is absolutely essential 
we bring about a situation where we can get there as fast as possible, 
where our goods can get there as fast as possible. There are no bar- 
riers, thank the good Lord. We can drive into Rhode Island and 
Governor Roberts is glad to see us. 

The same thing is true of all our States. It is a wonderful situation 
not to have those customs barriers, those trade barriers, monetary 
barriers, and language barriers which exist in Europe. 
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If we have the start, if we have the makings, why don’t we try to 
expand it; why don’t we try to do better by cooperating between the 
Federal and State Governments? 

I think there is much to be done, certainly, in the highway program; 
there is much room for improvement. 

As I look at any one of the areas where State and Federal coopera- 
tion is possible, or where the potential, or where they even come into 
being, we think they are incoherent. We think there could be im- 
provement in many areas. 

We congratulate you on what you have done. We kind of pride 
ourseves at what we have done. We feel we are on a plateau. We 
feel we cannot sit back, rest on our laurels, and look back at what we 
have accomplished. We feel we must look up at the tremendous 
pinnacles yet to be scaled—the heights we must scale if we are to reach 
the zenith, if we are to reach the peak where we can honestly say we 
have implemented the Constitution of the United States in its recital 
as contained in the preamble thereof. 

I wish you well. The Speaker wishes you well in your work. You 
are certainly to be complimented on your patience with people as 
concerned as I am about hoes views. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you, Mr. Ward. 

Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. All right. 

Mr. Michel ? 

Mr. Micuet. Mr. Ward, you said with respect to the Federal high- 
way program, you didn’t think it was making the progress it should. 
Of course, you are well aware each one of the individual State highway 
departments go about mapping out their own highway sy stem to 
coordinate, of course, and integrate with the other State ‘highway 
systems to forma good national pattern. 

Mr. Warp. Yes, I am aware of that. I didn’t want to repeat some 
of the points which Senator Cutler made which I thought were very 
valid. Much of the legislation at the Federal level I think is, at 
least in part, emasculated by the case of Federal bureaucracy. I have 
seen administration of laws which good people have placed on the 
books, and they are wonderful laws. To see the way those things 
are translated into action—it is really a mass of redtape, all kinds of 
bureaucratic rules. If you go down to our public w ame department, 
you will probably find they have a dozen engineers in straitjackets 
because of the requirements of the Federal agencies which control 
these plans that you have just talked about. 

It is very difficult for us to plan a road where we are basing it on 
our economies, and hoping to get the funds from W sidan to build 
the road, and then have it dovetailed with a road that can be laid out 
by the public works of the State of New Hampshire, which, of course, 
is interested in its economy. Certainly there is an amount of selfish: 
ness in allofus. It certainly seems to me—I notice your recommenda- 
tions in that connection, and I have to say I disagree with you. I think 
the roads could be better laid out at the Federal | level, if they are going 
to be paid for by the Federal Government. They are going to be 
eventually tied into your civil-defense program. I think it is ilogie: ul 
for you to say the civil-defense program is a Federal responsibility, 
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which it certainly is. I think it is ridiculous to have the States try 
to handle civil defense, and at the same time say the highway eee 
is the State program, and yet you will pay for it. You would be far 
better off to say they are both Federal responsibilities. What could 
be better than a good transportation system, so we could move men, 
equipment, and machinery from one area to the other? 

You may say we are going to airlift the whole thing the next time, 
anyway. 

Mr. —_— I am rather surprised to hear one so closely attached 
to the State legislature willing to give away so much authority to 
the Federal Government. I would get the impression, or you would 
leave me with the impression, there is no need for State legislatures, 
other than for menial tasks, and all other legislation is to be concen- 
trated in Washington. 

Mr. Warp. That is not so. If you are ribbing me, I won’t bother 
to answer you seriously. 

Mr. Micue.. That was in good conscience, because your whole line 
of testimony is in that direction. 

Mr. Warp. My whole line of testimony is in regard to the grants- 
in-aid program. My endorsement includes, of course, an implicit 
endorsement of State participation, as well as Federal. 

If that is true, then I mean there must be some responsibility at 
the State level. The closer we can bring the responsibility home to 
the individual, the better off we are, of course. 

Mr. Micuet. That means paying for it at home, too. 

Mr. Warp. That is right: In accordance with the theory of the 
ability to pay. If we are going to get into an argument about tax- 
ation, that is another story. Of course, we can’t tax in accordance 
with the services granted. There used to be a theory which has gone 
by the boards long ago, that you tax in accordance with the services 
which are rendered. If that were true, the people on Federal assist- 
ance would be paying the biggest income taxes. 

We have to tax in accordance with the ability to pay. If we are 
going to do that, we expect people of high income in wealthy States 
are going to pay more for the Federal program than people in the 
poorer States. I think that is good. That is the old Biblical story 
of who is the good neighbor to him who fell among the robbers; isn’t 
it? 

Mr. Micue.. Your complete endorsement of Federal grants-in- 
aid in fact. 

Mr. Warp. I endorsed the theory, not the programs. 

Mr. Micnex. All right; the theory, in expressing the thought we 
ought to even broaden those programs, or enlarge the Federal grants- 
in-aid. Is it your feeling that it is just much better—it is much 
easier to raise the taxes by way of a Federal income tax, or a Federal 
tax ¢ 

Mr. Warp. You people have preempted the income-tax field pretty 
much, I think. The income-tax program, rate schedule, and so forth, 
is Just about such that you preempted the field. It would be fairly 
difficult for us to get any substantial revenues at the State level. — 


Mr. Micuet. If it were diminished to a sizable degree at the Fed- 
eral level? 
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Mr. Warp. That is a step in the wrong direction. The result would 
be that the States that have the wealth would be taking care of their 
people. If you think for a minute without the help of the Federal 
Government we in Massachusetts would ever be able to put across a 
program where we sent some money to South Carolina or North 
Carolina, Congressman, you would be mistaken. I think it would be 
very difficult for the C ongressman to go back to his home State and 
prevail upon the legislature there to send some money to Boston. 

Mr. Founratn. I think we will all agree to that. 

Mr. Warp. That has to be done at the Federal level to some extent. 
You have to preserve the responsibility of the State by forcing their 
participation, or calling for their participation, and you certainly 
have to call for local participation if you can, because the more Gov- 
ernment gets away from the people, the more the people get away 
from the Government: to quote our Governor. 

Mr. Micue.. Of course, we feel the more authority you vest in 
Washington, the further local control gets away from the people. 

Mr. Warp. Not necessarily, as the grant- in-aid programs do. If 
you checked the grants-in-aid in the public-assistance field, which 
someone was discussing a minute ago, you find they are administered 
down at the local level. You are talking about the permanently dis- 
abled, which has worked out to be an adjunct to our old-age assistance 
program. 

People that get to be 61 or 59 years of age, who have arthritis or 
have developed a heart murmur, but you are not old enough for the 
old-age assistance, the Congress brought about very adroitly the other 
program which solves our problem. You get down to the administra- 
tion of that program, a doctor writes an opinion, this lady has high 
blood pressure, she can’t work, she goes up to the assistance welfare 
program and the doctor says, “This woman is totally disabled.” They 
enter her on the rolls. The mechanics, as it has been described here, 
it goes down to a medical panel at the State level. That medical panel 
is constrained to follow requirements which you say are State laws, 
but I assure you, I agree with Mr. Kelly, they are State laws which 
went on the books in the exact language “called for by some few cases 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, we pass the laws, we can’t always con- 
trol the administration of the laws. 

Mr. Warp. I wish you could. My experience has been that you 
elected public officials have the interest of the public at heart more 
than a lot of other people. 

Mr. Fountarn. Of course, you realize, Mr. Ward, in the face of 
your very idealistic philosophy, on the basis of your experience as a 
member of the legislature, you know the practical difficulties involv- 
ing any kind of program. 

In the House of Representatives, there are 435 Members, and often- 
times double that in ideas. Those minds have to meet, and 6 
from various sections of the country are representing their people as 
best they can. They try to throw all their ideas into the pot and come 
out with something which is as nearly uniform and helpful to the 
rest of the country as they possibly can. There are a lot of practical 
difficulties, of course, as you know. 

Mr. Warp. Congressman, I am aware of the practical difficulties, 
the need for money, the tax problem, the Congressman having to be 
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responsible to the will of the people of his district, and not of the 
people up in Boston, Mass. 

I don’t mean to be critical, I do not mean to sound pessimistic. I 
think the Congress of the United States is to be congratulated for the 
tremendous strides it has made since 1932 in all of these areas. But I 
do not think we have reached the end result. I think we have to go 
a lot further. 

Sometimes it seems to me, of late there has been a backing away 
from these problems, that there is not the same ardor on the part of 
Congress to attack them and solve them that there was at the time 
when m: iybe we were not so well off economically. 

Of course, these changes, I suppose, come much easier when there 
is a terrible economic adversity, because then the people demand the 
charge. They say “You have got to do something, we are in bad 
shape.” 

Now we are in pretty good shape, so everyone says “Let us keep the 
status quo.” In fact, that is what you say, you endorse the status quo. 
I don’t think you can ever endorse the status quo. I think there is 
always improvement. We certainly haven’t reached the millenium 
in America yet. I wouldn’t want to say the position of the Speaker 
of the House or the Democrats of Massachusetts is that your work is 
done, and you can go home and rest on your laurels. 

Mr. May. Perhaps this was mentioned earlier this morning. What 
is the population of Massachusetts now ? 

Mr. Warp. Four million some-odd-thousand people in the State, 
and it is growing rapidly in the country. Our World War II babies— 

I have six of them—all girls. 

The budget, how did it end up—about $423 million? I am advised 
it is $407 million. 

How about capital outlay? 

I am advised it is $25 million. 

I would say it is around 430 million. 

We are approaching half a billion dollars in Massachusetts. 

Mr. May. I imagine in line with your testimony, there are other 
grant-in-aid programs you wish besides those you mentioned, which 
have been voted on and passed this last time, such as Federal aid to 
education, flood-control, flood-insurance programs. 

Mr. Warp. We are with whatever Senator Kennedy wants. 


Mr. May. I am sure you have another Senator, too, named Salton- 
stall. 

Mr. Warp. I believe so. 

Seriously, on Federal aid to education, that is a program in which 
the thinking of the Democratic Party in Massachusetts has not yet 
jelled. I don’t think you can state the Democrats of Massachusetts 
have a cohesive position in connection with Federal aid to education. 

We love to get those school lunch programs, you know, but we have 
a problem here with parochial and private schools, and with the ques- 
tion of control by the Federal Government of education. If we are 
going to take the aid, are we going to have to take dictation of the 
“ukase” of your Federal department as to what we will teach our 
children. When we take your money, that is the problem ex- 
pressed a minute ago in connection with public and mental health. 
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We run into that everywhere. No matter how beautifully the act of 
Congress is written—believe me, they are wonderful, many of them. 

Mr. May. That is the most difficult thing for Congress to decide. 
When you are talking about a strong Federal Government, as you 
were, and many Federal grant-in-aid programs we could have, you 
run into not only the budget problems, you run into control. That is 
what bothered us in New England, plus the deficiency of appropriat- 
ing from the State versus what we get back from the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am sure that concerned Massachusetts as much as it did 
Congress when that legislation was before us. 

Mr. Warp. It is only human for us to want to get back everything 
we can. 

Mr. Founratn. And a little more, too, if you can get it. 

Mr. Warp. If we sent you 8 million last year, we wanted to get back 

Mr. May. The most difficult thing is for Congress to decide, as we 
sit there week after week and hear about budgets, both sides of the 
aisle worrying about how much could be spent; where you draw the 
line; where you have to cut down on the grant-in-aid programs; 
where you have to cut down and have smaller budgets. As long as we 
can’t seem to get drawing the line, that is where we run into the prob- 
lem consistently. That is why this committee is holding their hear- 
ings throughout the country. 

If you have any suggestions where grant-in-aid programs could be 
discontinued, that would be helpful, too. 

Mr. Warp. You are looking for discontinuance of the grant-in-aid 
programs ? 

Mr. May. We have to look for ways of reducing the Federal expen- 
ditures. That is what people wrote to their Congressmen. I am sure 
that is true of my good friends from the Massachusetts delegation. 

Mr. Warp. My recollection is the Massachusetts Legislature voted 
against all taxes. No position could be more demagogy. Certainly 
in public office we owe the responsibility to those who sent us there. 
Many of the people who voted for us because of their interest only in 
specific pieces of legislation, may not see the complete picture, with 
the result that they might call on you, as their Congressman, to give 
them a $20 a year reduction in their income taxes. But in the same 
letter they might ask you to vote for Federal aid to education so their 
daughter can go to college. That is the situation I run into. Some- 
times people aren’t as logical as they might be. I think they would be 
logical, because I have a great confidence in the wisdom of the majority 
of the American people on these problems. I think if you could 
lay out the entire problem to them they would take a forthright posi- 
tion in favor of paying for the things which they believe are needed. 

I don’t think any Congressman or any State legislator who honestly 
represents his people will take the position that he is “willing to pay 
the piper.” 

Of course, I don’t think that you can cut down these grant-in-aid 
programs. I don’t think for a minute that you can cut down on what 
you give to those who are in need, and who are faced with an infla- 
tionary spiral. What we are giving has to be increased. If you will 
look at your own figures, you will, I think, find that there is—I want 
to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for sending me these figures—but your 
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figures on Federal grants-in-aid to State and local governments, call- 
ing for grants-in-aid, 1957-58, if you will just review them, just 
look down the list, it is obvious, isn’t it, every one of them has been 
increased by a couple million here and a couple million there. If you 
analyze it, you will probably find that it is in large measure the result 
of an inflationary trend, that these agencies have to have more money 
in order to put the same ‘amount of food on the table as the year before. 

To say that there can be tax reductions, I think isa mistake. There 
might be a change, a shifting of the tax burden, which would certainly 
result in tax reductions for some who may now be carrying more than 
their fair share of the Federal load or of the governmental load at 
whatever level. But to say that we can get along i in the United States 
by cutting down the grant-in-aid program, I think is unrealistic. 
I don’t think it can be done. 

I think there is going to be an expansion of the programs. I think 
that an expansion is called for in many areas. If that is true, then 
certainly we have to expect to pay more for it. 

Now, I want to add this: That the public would tell you, I believe, 
that while they are willing to pay for humane and humanitarian pro- 
grams for their fellow citizens who are needy, I think anyone is willing 
to help. They will also tell you they don’t want any waste what- 
soever. 

And you know, I believe if you have made any investigation of it, 
that Government is a pretty wasteful thing; that democ racy is far 
from efficient; that the redtape and the bureaucracy with which we 
are confronted at the State level, when we try to do business with the 
Federal Government, is a costly thing: why they pile agency on 
agency. They have one watching the other. They have administra- 
tors who come before the Congress just as our State administrators 
come before the State legislatures every year, looking for more per- 
sonnel—looking for more personnel, because that makes their job a 
bigger job. Lf they can get more personnel, then they can get some 
kind of an analysis in their department. If they get an analysis, 
they can present the analysis to some Congressman, and that requires 
men to have the next year. 

I think there is a lot of waste at both State and Federal levels. 

I don’t think I need call it to your attention, because you have 
seen in the newspapers the comments on the Army having silverware, 
or stainless steel cutlery that is going to last them until 1985, some- 
thing like that. It is ridiculous, of course. They probably will be 
using plastic spoons next year. 

Mr. Founrarn. Any other questions ? 

Mr. May. No. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Ward, you made reference to certain recom- 
mendations which you saw. ‘The committee has made no recommen- 
dations. These are simply suggestions. 

Mr. Warp. This is what I have reference to. 

Mr. Fountain. That is the testimony. 

Mr. Warp. Isn’t this—— 

Mr. Fountain. That is not in committee. 

Mr. Warp. Iunderstand. Isn’t thisa result of your study ? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes; we are still making a study of that report. 

Mr. Warp. You don’t endorse this? 
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Mr. Founrarmn. We have taken no position with respect to them. 
That is why I have been trying to find out what has been done in con- 
nection with those recommendations, and what ought to be done. We 
are hopeful that we can go back as a result of our hearing 

Mr. Warp. I am sorry ; I have taken so much of your valuable time. 

Mr. Founrarn. Dr. Goldberg wants to ask you a question. 

Mr, Gotpperc. I was interested, Mr. Ward, in your suggestion that 
there ought to be Federal leadership i in developing a program of cash 
sickness insurance. Four States, going back the last 5 or 6 years, 
have enacted State programs of temporary disability payments. 

I should like to ascertain the reasons why a similar program has 
not been developed in Massachusetts, the State that was the ‘leader in 
the workmen’s compensation field. I wonder if you can give us some 
idea briefly of what factors are standing in the way of State action, 
short of Federal stimulation ? 

Mr. Warp. Partly conservative philosophy, and in part the power 
of the insurance lobby. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Very briefly put. 

Mr. Warp. Very accurate, too. 

Mr. Fountarn. Just 1 minute. 

Mr. Naventron. Mr. Ward, you mentioned several times in the 
course of your testimony that “bureaucracy and redtape” exist in 
government, particularly at the Federal level of government. 

I know it would be very helpful to us 

Mr. Warp. I don’t know that I said particularly at the Federal 
level. I know that it exists at our level, too. 

Mr. Fountatn. He is commenting from his experience. 

Mr. Navuecuron. Our experience has been mostly with the Federal 
Government. One of our responsibilities is studying intergovern- 
mental relationships. We also have another task assigned to us, that 
of securing economy and efficiency in the Department of Health, Edu- 

cation, and W elfare, the Department of Labor, the Department of 
Agriculture, and their related agencies. 

Other subcommittees of the Government Operations Committee are 
assigned the task of trying to secure the utmost economy and efficiency 
in the other departments of the Federal Government. I am sure it 
would be extremely helpful if you could submit to us at some 
future date as much detail as you can about specific instances where 
you feel we would be able to do something to help eliminate red- 

tape or cut down on waste, thereby securing more intergovernmental 
cooperation and getting the American people more value for their 
money. 

Mr. Warp. Well, sir, certainly that is the end to be achieved, I con- 
cur in that. I think, though, you can get more help in that connection 
from some of our own administrators, very capable people, too, who 
have run into the problem of trying to obtain Federal aid who are 
almost at every turn in many instances stopped by this bureaucracy. 

Mr. Naventon. I wonder if you could 

Mr. Warp. Mr. Kelly suggested it in his area. I think you will 
find the commissioner of public works has experienced it. Almost 
anyone of our department has run into it. 

Mr. Naveuton. We will be having hearings next year in Wash- 
ington, at which we will have representatives of various Federal agen- 
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cies. If you could secure for us and submit to us at a later date ex- 
amples of the type of redtape, and lack of efficiency which you are 
referring to, it would be most helpful to us because we could then 
discuss these matters with the representatives of the Federal agencies. 

Mr. Warp. Allright. I will be glad to try to do it. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Warp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. The subcommittee stands in recess until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, the hearing was recessed, to reconvene on Tuesday, 
October 1, 1957, at 10 a. m.) 
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FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 
STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 
(Part 1—Boston, Mass., and New York, N. Y.) 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
[NTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
or THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Boston, Mass. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
207, Statehouse, Boston, Mass., Hon. L. H. Fountain (chairman), 
presiding. 
Present: Representatives Fountain (presiding), Dwyer, Michel, 
and May. 
Also present : James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. Gold- 
berg, professional staff member. 
Mr. Founratn. The subcommittee will come to order. 
We are very happy to have as our first witness this morning the 
Honorable John B. Hynes, mayor of the city of Boston. 
Mr. Mayor, we are very happy to be in your fine, historic city., We 
certainly have been accorded every hospitality since we have been here. 
I am sure you are already familiar with the purpose of our hearings. 
As I stated yesterday in my opening statement, the subcommittee is 
—— evidence bearing on two types of problems: 
(1) Whether the existing division of responsibility between the na- 
tional and other levels of Government is proper and satisfactory ; and 
(2) Whether, and by what means intergovernmental cooperation can 
be improved in the various grant-in-aid programs, and their opera- 
tions made more efficient and economical. 


You may come up here, or sit right there and proceed with your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN B. HYNES, MAYOR, CITY OF 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Hynes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Members of the committee, I personally want to welcome you to our 
old city, which is changing face, which you perhaps have noticed. A 
few years from now it “will be, I think, one of the new type of great 
American cities coming in the future. 

I welcome you, Mr. Chairman, and all of the members of the com- 
mittee, to Boston. If you are not busy this noontime, I would like to 
have the members of the committee and the members of the staff as 
my guests at lunch. 

Mr. Fountain. We appreciate that very much, but we have obli- 
gated the committee to visit Hartford this afternoon (while en route 
to our hearing in New York tomorrow), for the purpose of holding a 
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round-table discussion in connection with problems in that area. Ex- 
cept for that, we certainly would be very glad to. We appreciate 
very much your invitation. 

Mr. Hynes. I am sorry, because I would like to have you sample 
our famous lobster or Boston baked beans at the Parker House. 

Mr. Fountain. If you keep talking, we might change our schedule. 

Mr. Hynes. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I regret 
that the demands upon my time are very heavy at this particular period 
which made it impossible for me to prepare for your committee any 
formal, detailed discussion of this broad field of intergovernmental 
relations. I have scribbled something. I did this rather late last 
night. After I deliver it, if you think it is worthwhile, I will have it 
typed up and sent to the committee, 

Mr. Fountain. I am sure it will be worthwhile. If later you care to 
submit additional views, we will be glad to include them in the record. 

In fact, we hope you will send any additional information you 
may have. 

Mr. Hynes. I perhaps will want to do that when I have had time 
to review this, and a little time to breathe, because this subject matter 
is a very broad one. I know there are many ramifications and many 
complexities. 

It is a problem calling for a deep knowledge of government at all 
its various levels. It calls for a kind of experience and knowledge 
that few of us, including myself, possess. I rather think the closer 
we are to government, the less certain we are that we have any of 
the answers to what we are searching for. 

Recently, before your committee, May or Zeidler of Milwaukee, sub- 
mitted a paper in the United States Conference of Mayors. It wasa 
very scholarly effort. I had a chance to run over that rather hur- 
riedly. Mayor Zeidler is one of the most dedicated public officials in 
the municipal field in the United States of America. I subscribe to 
just about all that was said by Mayor Ziedler, for the problems of local 
government are pretty much the same throughout our country, at 
lease, in the major cities. 

I also subscribe in the main to the statement presented to your 
committee by Mr. Patrick Healy, the executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. I had a chance to run over that rather 
hurriedly, also. 

Both of these statements, that of Mayor Zeidler, and that of Mr. 
Healy, contain the essence of the thinking of those of us who are en- 
gaged in the everyday practical problems. of managing a city govern- 
ment. My city government and all city governments now must meet 
growing problems of government on restricted, and in the face of— 
as in the case of Boston, diminishing tax receipts. Some major cities 
do not have that problem of diminishing tax bases, but unfortunately 
we do here in the city of Boston, because of the great number of public 
improvements which have been made and are being made, and because 
of the great amount of nontaxable properties. 

I think that Boston, outside of the city of Washington, D. C., is the 
only city in the United States with such a preponderance of tax- 
exempt property. In Boston, it represents 35 percent of all our prop- 
erties, which are tax-exempt, educational, governmental, religious, and 
charity. 
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Mr. Micue.. What was that percentage again, Mayor? 

Mr. Fountain. Thirty-five percent. 

Mr. Hynes. Under our laws, all of those categories of properties 
are tax-exempt. 

We are very proud, of course, in Boston, we have the type of city 
with so many educational institutions, but it means less income to the 
city of Boston, and it makes our problem of meeting expenses just a 
little greater than that of other cities. 

Also, bear in mind, other cities in our country have other sources of 
income that the city of Boston does not have. For instance, some 
cities have a payroll tax. Some cities have sales taxes. We do not. 
And some other cities have a conglomeration of taxes that the city of 
Boston does not have. Therefore, when any suggestion is made which 
may take away from local government any part of its present income 
from whatever source it comes, local government is almost ready to 
throw up its hands and say, “You are taking our lifeblood, why not 
take the carcass, too?” 

That is about the position of Boston. 

When the suggestion is made that certain grants-in-aid coming 
directly from the Federal Government to local government, or from 
the Federal Government through the medium of the State govern- 
ment, the response of local government must be the same, local gov- 
ernment, because it is a creature of the State, has limited powers in the 
way of taxation. Here in Massachusetts the local government’s power 
to tax is restricted, so much so that two-thirds of the cost of local 
government must come from one source, and that is real and personal 
property. That is the reason why tax rates in local government here 
in Massachusetts are so much higher than other States of the Union 
which have sales taxes, or various other taxes that we do not have 
here in our Commonwealth or in our local governments. 

I gather that your committee would like to know my attitude on the 
following contingencies: 

First, that all grants-in-aid of whatever kind were withdrawn by 
the Federal Government. If this contingency arose, the tax rate of 
the city of Boston would jump about $10. It is pretty high now, 
Mr. Chairman, and a lot higher than we want it to be, perhaps the 
highest rate of any city, large city, in the United States. If we had 
to raise it another $10, on top of the present figure—— 

Mr. Fountain. Incidentally, what is your present rate ? 

Mr. Hynes. $86 a thousand. 

If it jumped $10 more, I think I would be tempted to seek out the 
highest building and jump off. 

Second, if all grants-in-aid by the Federal Government were with- 
drawn, and if at the same time the Federal Government were to re- 
linquish its power to collect taxes to that amount, would the local 
governments be happy over the prospect of sharing equitably in the 
new State tax sources ? 

The answer to that is “No,” we would not be. 

A cursory acquaintanceship with State-local financial relationships 
indicates that the State government whose legislature is dominated 
by nonurban representatives—and I mean by nonurban, the rural rep- 
resentatives and the representatives from the suburban areas adjacent 
to the big cities—we would not be happy about it because the financial 
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relations between the State and local governments indicate that the 
legislatures would be reluctant to give to local government that which 
local government lost. It would be very surprising, in my judgment, 
if local government got back part of what might be lost if that 
transpired. 

It seems to me to be fairly obvious that withdrawal of Federal 
participation would be a major blow to our cities and to our States 
also. Any such withdrawal would call for a complete revamping of 
our Federal tax structure, and the tax structure of our States. This 
would be an interminably long process. I know I would be a fixture 
in some other world long before it could be accomplished—all those 
changes which would have to be made in the Federal level and in the 
48 States of our country. 

Rather than the withdrawal of Federal assistance, and all that it 
implies, I believe that Federal assistance should be broadened, at least 
in a few categories; for instance, urban renewal. 

This legislation, in my opinion, is one of the finest attempts of the 
Federal Government and the Congress to enable the cities of our 
Nation to rebuild, to rejuvenate, to revivify, to eliminate cancerous 
sores, to stay the cities’ disease and crime rate. 

If the State governments were financially able to support such a 
program, it is doubtful that the State legislatures would supplant the 
Federal Government, for historically your State legislatures here 
and throughout the country are more concerned with nonurban than 
they are with urban problems. 

Federal withdrawal from the field of low-income housing would 
also leave a void which might very well be another financial mill- 
stone around the necks of our cities. The same applies to public 
welfare, and to highways. Federal withdrawal in these instances 
would cause, I am sure, more than a little upheaval in municipal 
affairs. 

I also believe that the Federal Government should be more rather 
than less interested in the necessity for more school construction, and 
more hospital construction in our country, and should be willing to 
give more aid in these fields without, of course, seeking to dictate the 
policies or procedures of these institutions. 

I might interject here that in Boston we maintain three hospitals: 
a general or city hospital: a chronic hospital; and a tuberculosis hos- 
vital. The annual expense of maitnaining those 3 hospitals is about 
$18 million. It represents about 10 cents out of every dollar that 
is spent. 

In some of the major cities of our country, the city hospital or gen- 
eral hospital is a county institution. The city shares in the cost of 
maintaining it, but it does not pay the full cost. Boston is one of the 
few cities in the country which does. It is a major source of expense 
to our city. Our city hospital has a great reputation, a iain 
reputation, and we want to keep it on a very high plane. But again, 
it is a very expensive thing to do. We would like, if we could get 
more help in the reconstruction of our hospital plant, because that too 
is very expensive, even though we reconstruct on a long-term basis. 
Nevertheless, if we could get some more help for the construction of 
new hospital buildings, we could go along faster than we are going, 
and we could devote more of our money for the research activities 
which our hospital is engaged in. 
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I think when I speak in this vein, I speak for all of the other cities, 
and even townships in our commonwealth, because all of them are 
now faced with the problem of building more schools, and the prob- 
lem of building modern-type hospital structures. 

To conclude let me state, members of the committee, that the cities 
of America are going through a rather perilous period. Needless for 
me to tell you what new problems have come to our cities through 
decentralization, through traffic congestion, through shifting popu- 
lation. 

In my judgment, any basic changes in aid now provided to cities 
will result in irreparable damage to our cities just at a time when 
our cities have begun to fight back, and exert every fiber of their 
being to survive the great c hanges which have come about in the eco- 
nomic and social habits of the American people. 

Cities must exist. Should Boston burn to the ground tomorrow, 
the next day, the next week, the next month, we would be planning 
wo a new Boston exactly where the old one now stands, facing the 

ea. Noother place, but right here where it is. 

Cities are aware of the challenge before them, and they are meet- 
ing that challenge through various means and various methods. In- 
stead of less help or questionable help from upper levels of govern- 
ment, cities need more help of a substantial nature. 

I think I express the attitude of the mayors of most of the cities 
of our country who met recently in New York at a convention when 
I say to your committee that the cities feel that they are sort of ugly 
stepchildren, and do not share sufficiently in the available income to 
do the things which cities are required to do and expected to do, 
and by virtue of their very being, should do. 

The Federal Government and the State governments have pretty 
well preempted the sources of income which could be of inestimable 
assistance to our cities. 

Cities must, therefore, look to whatever source may be available to 
do those things which are in an inherent responsibility of local gov- 
ernment. More grant-in-aid programs for the direct benefit of our 
cities, without the State as a medium, is my recommendation to your 
committee. 

My recommendation might be different, if we could wipe the whole 
slate clean and start all over again in this country with a new set of 
tax laws for our State governments. But 1 am afraid that that can- 
not be. We have traveled too far down one road to turn back to that 
os of enviable prospect. 

I do not fear Federal supervision or control over our lives, because 
of Federal aid in many directions. Unless the time comes when 
the Federal Government, in return for that aid, attempts to control 
our judicial systems, our school systems, our police systems, and our 
election systems, I am in no fear of possible dictatorship on the 
Federal level. 

This, members of the committee, is something that is offered to you 
as a result of a hurried thinking late last night. As I say, I don’t 
presume to have all of the answers that you are searching for. 

I am in the very practical business of running a city government. 
Therefore I do not have much time for theory. We must meet. the 


situations as we find them, and we must cut our cloth according to 
the bolt. 
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Municipal governments today are in dire need of help, help in 
some of the major fields in which city government is operated. We 
need more than less help in urban renewal. I am very thankful, and 
very grateful to the Congress for helping the cities during the last 
session when there was some doubt seus the continuance of urban 
renewal. I think it would have been a fatal mistake if that appro- 
priation—the full appropriation had not been passed by the Congress. 

I am in sympathy with the Federal authorities somewhat. I think 
perhaps they are right when they feel that they are engaged in too 
many activities that could properly be handled by local or State gov- 
ernments, but as I say, I think we have gone along the road a little 
too far to turn back at this stage. 

I am afraid if there is any attempt to turn back, it won’t be the 
States that will be hurt; it will be the cities that will be hurt, and 
the cities are the least able to sustain any hurt at this particular mo- 
ment in the light of the cities’ positions. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Thank you, Mayor Hynes. I am sure members of 
the committee, particularly those who have served in State legisla- 
tures, are keenly aware of the problems you have discussed. 

We realize that the cities are creatures of the State, and the cities 
can do no more, taxwise, than they are permitted to do by the States. 
Even though you prepared your statement just last night, it clearly 
reflects your years of experience in dealing with the practical prob- 
lems of administering to the needs of a city. 

We appreciate your splendid presentation of the viewpoint of 
municipalities. 

I realize you have a very heavy schedule, and that you are anxious 
to get away. 

I wonder if you have just a little time to enable members of the 
committee to ask a few questions ? 

Mr. Hynes. I have about 15 minutes. 

Mr. Fountartn. About 15 minutes? Thank you very much. 

I believe I will yield to the other members of the committee first. 

Mrs. Dwyer 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mayor, did we interpret you to say that Boston has practically 
reached its saturation point as far as taxing is concerned in giving 
the people the necessary aid they need? 

Mr. Hynes. Well, I think so. Eighty-six dollars per thousand 
evaluation is pretty confiscatory. Unfortunately, we are in the po- 
sition where the costs of Government are increasing. Whether we 
like it or not, we have no control over inflation. We have to meet 
the increased cost of goods, wares, and materials, contracting serv- 
ices. We have to give employees some increase in pay to help them 
meet the increased cost of living, and yet our income base is not 
broadening, it is narrowing. 

If Boston, in recent years, had a great amount of new taxable 
properties, by the virtue of those new properties we could meet in 
great part at least the increased costs of government from year to 
year, but like most big cities we have not had very much new taxable 
construction within our city. 

Now, Boston is the core of a very healthy metropolitan area. I 
doubt that there is a healthier or more stable financial area, metro- 
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politanwise, in the whole country than we have here in this Greater 
Boston area. I think we are second or third in per capita savings 
and per capita sales. We are way up there as far as metropolitan 
areas go. But Boston is a very small city, geographically. We are 
45 square miles. We are one-tenth the size of Los Angeles, for in- 
stance. We are about one-sixth the size of Philadelphia. We are 
one of the very smallest of the large cities in area. All the develop- 
ment, taxable development, or most all of it, in our area, has been 
outside the borders of the city, and not very far outside the borders 
of the city. From where we sit here we can almost throw a stone 
into Cambridge, into Everett, and into Somerville—all the surround- 
ing cities and towns. We are hemmed in on 1 side by the sea, 
and on the other 3 sides by thriving cities and towns. 

That is our problem. Great developments are taking place all 
around us. We have a great one coming to Boston, too, the Pru- 
dential development. We are getting our urban renewal on the way. 

We have one project finished, that is, cleared out and sold, and 
development has started there. We have another project on the way 
and we have others in view. We recognize that we have got to tear 
away some of the old parts of this city and rebuild. 

We are doing many other things to prepare for a broader future 
which we feel in Boston is going to be a bright one, but we know that 
for the present time, until we get more taxable income, we are going 
to have our troubles. We thought this year we might get a State 
sales tax in our Commonwealth, which would have meant in terms 
of money to the city of Boston about $15 million a year, or about 
$10 on the tax base, but, unfortunately, that did not pass the 
legislature. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Your Honor, could you tell me approximately how 
much tax ratables have been taken out of Boston through your pub- 
lic housing and urban redevelopment ? 

Mr. Hynes. Urban renewal and public housing, as a guess, I would 
say about 15 million in valuation. 

Let me emphasize what I mean by diminishing tax base in Boston: 

In 1930, in the middle of the depression, the total valuation in the 
city of Boston was $1,950 million, just under $2 billion. Today the 
total valuations in the city of Boston are $1,450 million, or there- 
abouts. In short, we have lost since 1930 $500 million in taxable 
values here in the city of Boston, for one reason or another. Im- 
provements, adjustments in the values, and whatnot—$500 million 
in that period of years. And no compensating offset to help us out. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have you any room for expansion for industry in 
Boston, to compensate for such a loss of ratables ? 

Mr. Hynes. One of our problems is Boston is a built-up city, and 
most of the desirable locations for industry, light manufacturing, are 
already occupied. We are losing—we have lost some businesses in 
Boston which wanted to rebuild and expand, but you and I know that 
when they get into a new expansion program, they want their opera- 
tions on 1 or 2 floors. They want plenty of parking space for their 
employees. The want to be near rail sites, or water sites. So, conse- 
quently, these concerns look around, they look outside the borders of 
Boston, they find what they want, fairly cheap land near a railroad 
siding, or water, and they build their new plants and they have as 
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much space for parking as they do for their plant. We don’t have 
that kind of space in downtown Boston. If we did, we could attract 
many industries to our city and attract much new building. 

Another factor in Boston is that many of our lots in Boston are 
small lots, ranging from 6,000 feet to 20,000 feet. Many buildings 
are built on a square footage of 11,000 feet. Recently the Traveler’s 
Insurance Co. decided to come to Boston. They were able to purchase 
a lot of land 50,000 square feet which had become vacant and cleared. 
The real-estate concern which put that deal over told me that if they 
could get two more lots in the downtown area of the city of Boston, 
comprising 40,000 to 50,000 feet, they would not have any trouble at 
all in attracting new buildings of magnitude to our city. One of our 
troubles is, we don’t have the space. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Could you tell me, sir, how much your school popula- 
tion has increased as of September this year? Approximately. 

Mr. Hynes. I think the school population is pretty constant rate 
at this moment. 

Mrs. Dwyer. It hasn’t increased from last year ? 

Mr. Hynes. I think it has increased slightly. I am not a member 
of the school committee, all I do is pay the school costs. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Could somebody on your staff tell me how much State 
school aid Boston gets? Do you get it per pupil? How much do you 
get from your State? 

Mr. Hynes. About $2 million a year, the city auditor tells me. 

Mrs. Dwyer. How is it given to Boston, based per pupil? What is 
your formula? 

Mr. Hynes. It is a formula that is rather complicated. The auditor 
here, I think, has it in his head. 

Mr. Latxiy. The formula is based on $130 per year per pupil, be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15, I believe, and then you take half of your 
assessed valuation and there is a figure which you multiply that by 
and you deduct it from the other and you come up with the $2 million. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I would say that is complicated. 

Mr. Fountarn. Sir, will you please identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Latxy. Joseph Lally, city auditor, city of Boston. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I heard you say, Your Honor, you were in favor of 
Federal aid for school construction. 

Mr. Hynes. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Were you in favor of the bill that was recommended 
in the Congress this last session, where the wealthier States got less 
than the States of greater need ¢ 

Mr. Hynes. I confess I didn’t read that bill, I am not very well 
acquainted with it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Massachusetts, I believe, is considered a wealthy 
State, compared to Idaho, and some of the poorer States in that for- 
mula. It certainly shows that Massachusetts would not get as much 
as the poorer States. I just wondered if the State of Massachu- 
setts and the mayor of Boston were in favor of any formula where 
the poorer States would get more than the wealthier States? 

_ Mr. Hynes. Well, there is something to be said certainly on both 
sides of that question. The people who pay like to get back in propor- 
tion to what they pay; that is a pretty good formula, too. I am in- 
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clined to believe I would have to subscribe to that formula, rather 
than the other. Bit 

You know some of these other States make very strong pleas in in- 
stances such as this—but these too are the very States that think 
nothing of coming up here to Massachusetts, tapping some texile mill 
on the back, and say, come down to my State and we will give you free 
taxes, we will give you a building and free taxes for 5 years, and they 
will take out of our State a going concern with hundreds of employ- 
ees dependent upon it. They don’t feel bad about Massachusetts 
when they do that. 

Mrs. Dwyer. In other words, you feel the wealthy States will be 
the have-not States eventually if that trend keeps up? 

Mr. Hynes. That is so, exactly. ; 

Mrs. Dwyer. Then a formula where States such as Idaho, for in- 
stance, where 73 percent of the land is taken over by Federal Gov- 
ernment, would get more, and some of the Southern States would get 
more, than Massachusetts, New Jersey, or New York. You would 
not think that was such an equitable formula after all? 

Mr. Hynes. No. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Michel 

Mr. Micuer. Mr. Mayor, I suspect 

Mr. Fountary. Remember the mayor is anxious to get away. 

Mr. Micuer. Right. Just a couple of questions. 

I believe you subscribe pretty much to Mayor Zeidler’s views from 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Hynes. I do. 

Mr. Micuer. Of course, he testified before our committee in Wash- 
ington. 

Is Boston peculiar in that sense, so far as the State of Massachu- 
setts is concerned, in wanting to bypass the State legislature for direct 
Federal aid, or would you say in your association with other city 
fathers in the State of Massachusetts, that there would be other com- 
munities who would likewise like to have that relation—direct rela- 
tionship, city to Federal ? 

Mr. Hynes. I think in some things, particularly urban renewal, 
I don’t see any point in going through a State government, or the 
State legislature, or any State officials. It is a slow process at the 
best to put together a big project of 50 acres or so—consumes about 
5 years of your time. 

As urban renewal gets going at a better tempo than in the past, gets 
some momentum, of course, that 5 years will reduce itself down to 
2 or 3 years, perhaps. 

Mr. Micuev. Are you satisfied with what the Federal Government 
is doing with respect to urban renewal ? 

Mr. Hynes. Yes. I am. I think the officials who are in charge 
of urban renewal have the right attitude. You and I know that there 
are other officials higher up in the levels of Government, the Federal 
Government, who believe that the Federal Government should get out 
of urban renewal entirely. If that happens, if that should happen, I 
am inclined to believe that very few State governments cae give 
the cities anywhere near the help the Federal Government is giving. 
We get annoyed with the Federal Government because of the slowness 
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and all the various processes that must be gone through, but we feel 
in time, as urban renewal gets rolling, that many of the factors which 
cause delays will be eliminated. By and large, I think those gentle- 
men down in Washington are very sympathetic, they know the prob- 
lems of the cities, and if the laws weren’t so complicated, if there 
weren’t so many conditions, contingencies, and whatnot in the laws, 
I,think the whole program would move faster than it has moved. 

Mr. Micuert. How many members do you have on your city council ? 

Mr. Hynes. We have nine, elected at large. 

Mr. Micuer. Have you and members of the city council made any 
efforts to broaden the bounds of the city of Boston, or are you ab- 
solutely hemmed in by these growing communities outside ? 

Mr. Hynes. Well, Mr. Michel, you are now touching upon a very 
sensitive spot. 

Mr. Micuen. Oh. 

Mr. Hynes. If you want my answer 

Mr. Micuet. I didn’t realize that. 

Mr. Hynes. If you want my view of what I think is the eventual 
answer to the problems of municipal government as they exist today, 
and they will exist tomorrow, and the tomorrows to come, it is this: 
That we must have another level of government, regional, if you want 
to call it that; a greater metropolitan-type government. I think that 
is one of the eventual answers. Here in the city of Boston we are sur- 
rounded by cities and towns which were settled in the 1630's, about 
the same time Boston was settled. Each of those cities and towns has 
a great pride in its origin. Not one of those cities and towns around 
us wants to lose its identity. However, I feel that a greater govern- 
ment can be constructed which will preserve the identity of the vari- 
ous cities and towns, and yet permit those cities and towns in this 
federated governmental system level to operate the main branches 
of government, such as schools, police, fire, and park systems, and 
public works systems, all of which have the same effect on every city 
and town. 

To me it seems rather silly in these enlightened days to have within 
30 miles of this statehouse, 30 cities and towns, each operating its own 
school system, its own fire department, its own police department, all 
the way down the line. 

I feel that a federation of these cities and towns in a loose type of 
government—when I say “loose,” I mean all the cities and towns to 
perserve their own identity, all of the cities and towns to be respon- 
sible for their own housekeeping chores, and so arranged that the core 
city, the big city, does not become the dominant factor in this setup of 
cities and towns, because if any federation of that sort is proposed 
here in this State, and it has been proposed in the past, there 1s always 
the fear of the other cities and towns that the big city, with its so- 
called big-time city politicians, is going to reach out its tentacles and 
destroy them. So that would have to be eliminated. 

Mr. Micuet. Would the county level be a medium of drawing to- 
gether this so-called loose federation. or is that too small a govern- 
mental unit? By considering the county level are we thinking in too 
small terms? 

Mr. Hynes. It would be too small. The arrangement of counties 
here would have to be changed completely. 
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I might say, in respect to a metropolitan-type of government, that 
back in 1930, or just prior to that, Professor Munro of Harvard; who 
was one of the outstanding governmental experts in our country for 
many, many years, who was a writer of textbooks on government— 
especially municipal government—Professor Munro anda group of 
very intelligent persons banded together and drew up # bill for a 
metropolitan-type of government. That is 1930. If, in 1930, experts 
on municipal government felt that an amalgamation, a federation, a 
consolidation, a metropolitan-type government ‘was necessary’ and 
advisable, then certainly today the need is even greater than it was 
at that time. 

I think in the years to come it will become more and more apparent, 
as tax rates in the adjoining cities and towns to the big cities rise, as 
they are rising, they will rise eventually to the level of thé big city 
itself, because as the smaller communities develop, and as they have 
to provide the services that the big city provides, their tax fates have 
no place else to go but up. Eventually, they will reach the level of 
the big city, and then when that happens, I think, there ‘will be 4 little 
clearer thinking on the part of those in the cities and towns 
surrounding us. 

Mr. Fountain. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Micue. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Are you familiar with ‘the recent development in 
Dade County, Fla., where certain services have been consolidated on 
a county-wide basis in an effort to accomplish the objective ‘you ‘are 
talking about ? 

Mr. Hynes. I have heard a little about it. 

Mr. Fountain. Also Toronto, Canada, I understand. 

Mr. Hynes. Yes. Toronto, Canada, has consolidated 13 cities and 
towns in its area. Atlanta, Ga,, took in eight unincorporated’ areas. 
You see, we don’t have unincorporated areas around. © If you step over 
the boundary of Boston, you don’t know that you are outside of the 
city of Boston. In some of our larger cities, when you step outside the 
boundaries of that city, you know you are outside of the city; you are 
in the country, in pastureland, undeveloped land. . When you step 
over the boundaries in Boston, you, don’t know it. You just don’t 
know it. .I don’t know sometimes whether I am in Boston, or Brook- 
line or Newton: I can tell by the difference in the street signs only.’ . It 
is an easier problem in some of these areas where the city is everything, 
and there is practically nothing outside of the city. 

Where the cities and the unincorporated townships must rely on 
the big city for its water like Los Angeles—Los Angeles drew" in ‘all 
these unincorporated areas, because they just said to them, “if you 
want water, you have got to come in with us and join us, and bea part 
of our city.” That.is how Los Angeles grew to ils size. 

Now, in Dade County, I don’t know too much about that. “T heard 
it discussed at the conference of mayors rather-briefly.” There were a 
few gentlemen from Florida, in fact the mayor of Miami didn’t think 
too much about it... He thought his city was getting the worst of it 
insome way. That, I suppose, is natural, 

I said, “Well, now, broadly speaking, do you think this is wood ?” 
He said, “If the law was changed a little Fit, IT think ‘it would be 


good.” He is just frightened about some little things affecting the 
city. 
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Mr. Fountain. Of course, these are matters which would have to 
be taken care of by the respective State legislatures. 

Mr. Hynes. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Micuer. Mr. Chairman, I have a number of questions, but I 
would be glad to accede to the demand of the mayor’s time. 

Mr. Founrarn. Just 2 or 3 questions, Mr. Mayor, which I think 
you can answer very quickly. 

Is your city in any way hampered by Federal policies and proce- 
dures governing project activities in the urban renewal program ? 

Mr. Hynes. Are we hampered ? 

Mr. Founrarn. In any way, yes. 

Mr. Hynes. No; except by the delays. 

Mr, Founrarn. Red tape? 

Mr. Hynes. And red tape, yes. Those delays are not peculiar to 
Boston. I talked to other mayors, and they throw up their hands, 
and bite their tongues, and all that, because they feel the delays are 
greater than they should be. 

Now, we all know you can’t put an urban renewal project together 
overnight, but it seems reasonable to expect that once a city decides 
on an area for urban renewal, that it should be able to clear it out 
and get rebuilding going within a period of 3 years, not 5, or even 7. 

Some of these urban renewal projects have taken 7 years to get off 
the ground. That is a long time. Mayors don’t last that long, believe 
me. 

Mr. Fountarn. Has consideration been given to asking your State 
legislature for authority to levy a sales tax ¢ 

Mr. Hynes. This year that was rather controversial—it was a 
rather controversial bill. 

Mr. Fountain. It usually is, everywhere. 

Mr. Hynes. It was defeated in the legislature, but. I am confident 
that it will pass one of these years, perhaps within the next 3 years. 

Mr. Fountain. It would certainly help in solving the problem of a 
city like Boston; would it not? 

Mr. Hynes. It would help immeasurably the cities and towns in 
our Commonwealth. It would keep their tax rates from getting out 
of control, and running into the law of diminishing returns. I am 
afraid if our rates go up much higher, that is what they were going 
to do. 

Mr. Micuet. What was the proposed sales-tax rate increase? 2, 3, 
or 1 percent? 

Mr. Hynes. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Micuei. What was the rate ? 

Mr. Hynes. The rate was $78.70. It went up to $86. 

Mr. Micnen. The proposed sales tax was what percent / 

Mr. Hynes. Three percent. 

Mr. Micue.. That is what you predicated your figure on ? 

Mr. Hynes. Under the formula proposed, the cities and towns will 
get a certain share, of which Boston will get about $15 million, and on 
the basis of the tax rate that would mean about $10. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. T haven’t any further questions, because I realize the 
mayor is ready to leave. I can sympathize with many of his problems, 
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having consulted and worked with many of the officials in Hartford and 
the greater Hartford area. 

One observation : I think there was little opposition when all of the 
factors were taken into consideration in Congress for continuing the 
urban renewal program. Having worked with the Hartford authori- 
ties and with Mr. Cole, and his people over there at Viria. We are 
getting the same top cooperation which you mentioned, for which we 
are very grateful. 

I also noticed even the governors’ conference, which has already 
made some tentative recommendations of areas that might be returned 
to the States of grant-in-aid-type programs, they they did not mention 
urban renewal. So that I would think that this program would con- 
tinue and that, although it is relatively new in some areas, I would 
congratulate you on your work on that behalf, as well as the other 
areas that I have been in contact with, because I believe, as you do, it 
isa very important program. 

Mr. Hynes. I think your mayor down there in Hartford, Lee—— 

Mr. May. He is mayor of New Haven: We are working out of Hart- 
ford, too. 

Mr. Hynes. He has done a wonderful job. He found some soft 
spots in the urban law. He found he could move faster than he pre- 
viously thought he could move. 

Mr. May. He apparently has done a good job. I don’t know the full 
history of New Haven. Weare very happy in getting a lot of projects 
through in Hartford, too. 

Mr. Hynes. Yes. All the old cities, especially along the Atlantic 
seaboard, are faced with pretty much the same problem, the rebuilding 
of our cities as the No. 1 thing that we should try to accomplish. If 
we don’t accomplish it, it means the cities will just go to wrack and ruin. 
We don’t want that to happen in the cities. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Mayor, before saying goodbye to you, I might 
add we have bills pending in Congress now intended to help remedy 
the situation which you described relating to so much nontaxable prop- 

erty. These bills provide for payment in lieu of taxes on certain nade 
of Federal property. I assume you favor that kind of legislation ? 

Mr. Hynes. Yes; I certainly do. We try to get our educational 
institutions to give us a payment in lieu of taxes, but it is pretty diffi- 
cult to get anything out of those institutions, because as you know, the 
tuition which is now paid by the student body is not sufficient to pay 
for the services provided the students. 

When a Federal agency comes into a city, in some city it may come 
in and take over a big, big area in the city. It hurts that city very 
much. We have big installations here in Boston, two Navy yards, and 
various Federal buildings, but we don’t decry that at all. Our pre- 
ponderance of nontaxable property, our percentage, will drop as we 
get building of new taxable property. You see, that percentage will 
vary. Atthe present time, it is a pretty high percentage. 

May I beexcused, Mr. Ohairman ? 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. You have given 
us » pa thought-provoking statement, and we appreciate it very 
much. 

Mr. Hynes. Thank you. 


Mr. Fountarn. This is Mr. Joseph Courtney. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH COURTNEY, TOWN MANAGER, 
WILMINGTON, MASS. 


Mr. Fountain. I understand, Mr. Courtney, you are the Town Man- 
ager of Wilmington, Mass. 

Mr. Courtney. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. I noticed that you were here yesterday; so you are 
familiar with the type of information we are trying to get. You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Courtney. I am the town manager of a community of 11,000 
people on the outskirts of the metropolitan area of Boston. It is a 
growing town; its population has doubled within the past 8 years. I 
think it can be sanded as a typical example of the smaller suburban 
community that has been faced with the very serious problems of 
growth that was not anticipated in advance. 

In your study in Massachusetts, you are dealing with what amounts 
to basically an urban State. There are no unincorporated areas in 
Massachusetts. The entire State is divided up into cities and towns, 
and it is basically urbanized. 

I think you will find that with the exception of certain points of 
disagreement between the outside towns and the city of Boston, that 
our attitudes are pretty much the same. 

There are a few observations I might make, having listened to some 
of the testimony that has been presented. 

Of all the Federal programs, it seems to me grants-in-aid are the 
least vulnerable to any charges of overcentralization or domination 
by the Federal Government, and I honestly think that the central 
feature of grants-in-aid, that of minimum standards, definitely tends 
to strengthen State and local governments. 

While it seems to me somewhat popular to complain or sneer at 
bureaucracy, especially at the Federal level, I can only report from 
personal experience, that the Federal people with whom I have dealt 
have been able, have been efficient, and have been desirous of helping. 

I think the greatest problem is the excessive fear of doing wrong, 
of not having enough justification for a program, of setting up pro- 
cedures which are designed in advance to anticipate and to meet 
criticism. I think this is the biggest problem in laste with Fed- 
eral agencies, and obtaining assistance that the Congress has author- 
ized. 

I am inclined to think—this is just a personal opinion—that this 
fear of criticism has been largely generated by Congress itself. I 
think they set up some procedures to be followed, which are no prob- 
lem to a city like Boston with a large staff. The smaller communi- 
ties find the complexities of Federal procedure too difficult, and for 
this reason tend not to take advantage of available Federal programs. 

There is one rather good example, I think, of Federal-State-local 
cooperation which has Sele carried out in this State, which has been 
extremely helpful to local communities, the so-called title 7 urban 
planning program which, in Massachusetts has been ‘carried out 
through the Massachusetts Department of Commerce, which handles 
as part of its own work the processing of all applications, papers, and 
so forth, and acts as the middleman between the local communities and 
the Federal Government in obtaining and dispersing this Federal aid 
for planning programs, and it has worked out extremely well. 
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There is a great deal of participation, and I think it is an example 
perhaps of something that might be set up in much greater detail to 
help the smaller communities. 

here are certain items that I think are definitely worth consider- 
in 


First of all, I think urban problems are just going to get worse. I 
think there is no question on that. You probably are all acquainted 
with the concept of a single urban mass from Washington, D. C., to 
Portland, Maine. You have in being, and in the process of being 
created, one huge city. 

For that reason, and for others, I think either a department of 
urban affairs, or some reasonable equivalent for processing and simpli- 
fying the relationships between cities and towns and the National 
Government is definitely worth the most serious consideration. 

Somewhat contrary to accepted academic doctrine, I would suggest 
the use of Federal aid might be considered from the viewpoint of 
maintaining the decentralization of local governments. This is per- 
haps where I may disagree with his honor, Mayor Hynes. I say 
this because of an experience that I have had for the past 314 years. 

Those of you who are not acquainted with New England, may not 
be too wel! acquainted with Wilmington. 

The town of Wilmington is 11,000 people. It operates on an open- 
town meeting form of government. Every citizen of the community is 
entitled at the annual and at various special town meetings to vote, 
and to participate in all of the major appropriations of the town, 
all of the major decisions. Here is at least one example where all 
of the major appropriations are handled by direct participation and 
debate among al tthe people in the town. 

I think this is a very healthy thing. If anything can be done to 
keep government reasonably close to the people, so they have a sense 
of identification with it rather than their taking the position that 
government is somebody else, “those” are the people ee are doing 
this, that, or the other thing. I think this is a major and desirable 
objective in itself. 

Government is getting too big. It is too distant from people gen- 
erally. We lack a sense of direct personal participation and respon- 
sibility. 

In your New England towns I think you come closest to it. 

I would definitely hope that Federal aid programs in the future be 
designed to strengthen decision making and citizen participation on 
the local level of government. 

There are certain things, I realize, particularly planning, transpor- 
tation, and so forth, that are going to require regional approaches, 
but where possible, keeping it on the lowest level government, so 
that you can get the greatest amount of participation, I think, is highly 
desirable. 

Foremost among the programs that either require new attention, er 
should be expanded, is urban renewal. You have heard how the city 
of Boston has been doing a good job in the urban-renewal work. The 
town of Wilmington, I am absolutely certain, is the smallest com- 
munity in Massachusetts, and perhaps in New England, to apply for 
participation under urban renewal. But I think in our preliminary 
experience on this that the standards for participation should be 

22065—58—pt. 16 
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broadened, and made more flexible, because I think the slums of the 
future are going to rise in your outlying communities, these suburban 
areas that have suddenly grown. 

I think more attention should be given to smaller communities which 
are the least able to help themselves. I think the greatest single urban 
problem of the future obviously is going to be that of mass transpor- 
tation. Boston, the suburban communities of Boston, are faced with 
a problem which is partially alleviated perhaps by the highway 
program being carried out with the aid of Federal assistance, but 
in addition you have the necessity of public transportation, and I 
do not think that the capacity of the cities and towns to handle this 
problem of public transportation is great enough. I think sooner or 
later Federal participation is going to be required to deal with it 
satisfactorily. 

I also think that more attention is going to have to be given in 
the general area of conservation and pollution. You find this is a 
growing problem, particularly in smaller communities which do not 
have systems of public sewers, whose water supplies are progressively 
more inadequate. 

Smaller communities do not possess the tax base necessary to sup- 
port enormous appropriations for public education and for schoool 
construction, and in addition to provide such basic essential services as 
public water supply and sewage. Schools, sewer and water systems are 
major capital outlays which must be supported by general obligation 
bonds. Once the ratio of bonded debt to property value has reached 
10 to 15 percent, the community has reached a level of debt where 
interest charges become excessive, and the fixed cost of debt service 
undermines the ability of the town to support normal operating ex- 
penses. 3 

I also think that what has been done in stimulating cities and towns 
to engage in planning, through title 7, the urban-renewal program, 
and so forth, should be expanded. I notice that it was mentioned 
earlier that there is a program to provide more realistic payments in 
lieu of taxes for publicly owned property. I think this might well 
be extended further, because it is becoming ever more and more neces- 
sary as these metropolitan areas reach saturation in density of popu- 
lation to reserve recreational areas. But the communities which are 
expected to contain them are not especially enthusiastic, because it 
puts them at a basic fiscal disadvantage through the excessive ratio 
of public to private property. 

Civil defense is a program most deserving of criticism from local 
officials, but I think this is largely due to basic conflicts in national 
policy. Either civil defense is important, or it is not. If it is impor- 
tant, I think the Government, the Federal Government, has got to take 
the lead, and assume principal financial responsibility for it. 

One problem, an item that was mentioned earlier—the need for 
hospitals and adequate medical facilities—is going to become greater 
and greater in small towns whose populations of two or three thou- 
sand have leaped to population brackets of twelve to twenty thousand. 
Existing facilities are inadequate, and new facilities are too expensive. 

I notice in your questionnaire that. you raised the question of whether 
or not it might be advisable for the Federal Government to withdraw 
from certain programs, or perhaps to withdraw and at the same time 
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to surrender taxing power to the States. Certainly from the view- 
oint of Massachusetts and our cities and towns, I think that would 
e disastrous, for this reason: I think you may have heard from 1 or 2 
speakers yesterday that Massachusetts has an extremely sensitive con- 
science with respect to social legislation. This is true, I think, of your 
urban States generally. 

I do not think it would be at all possible to conceive of Massachusetts 
abandoning programs that it currently participates in, with or with- 
out Federal assistance. And at the same time, the danger of over- 
burdening the real estate tax base and other sources of revenue is going 
to pretty well put the Commonwealth, and I think other large urban 
States, in a very unattractive position as far as the chances of economic 
development in the future to offset the vastly increased cost of going 
it alone. 

I can think of no more effective means of emasculating social welfare 
programs than by the withdrawal of Federal support. 

I think that the problem of school aid certainly is deserving of more 
attention. 

I do not think that a program which is specifically designed to set 
up some arbitrary concept of educational need is particularly justified, 
although I can see that when you get into such concepts as federally 
impacted areas, this sort of thing does justify special assistance from 
the Federal Government. 

I would like to offer to the committee a presentation which I think 
illustrates a typical breakdown of the tax burden that the smaller town 
in the Commonwealth is forced to carry. You may have this for your 
records, if you like. 

You will notice that over 50 percent of the total real estate tax is 
devoted to support of education. That includes both the payment of 
maturing debt and interest on bond issues, and also the operation of 
the school system. You will also notice the real estate taxes roughl 
constitute between 63 and 67 percent of all sources of revenue avail 
able to the town. 

That, in itself, is the basic fact of life that the cities and towns must 
deal with. I believe that, particularly in the field of education, where 
a properly educated population is essential to the national well-being, 
the Federal Government must assume a share of responsibility. 

I would be happy to submit a more detailed statement to the com- 
mittee later on this week. 

If there are any questions, I would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Founrarn. We will be happy to receive any additional views 
you may have. They will become a part of the record. 

If there is no objection, as an example of the budget of a small town, 
the data submitted by the witness will be included in the record at 
this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


A FINANCIAL REPORT TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE TOWN OF WILMINGTON, INC. 
(4 MUNICIPAL CORPORATION ) 


A MESSAGE FROM YOUR TOWN MANAGER 


DEAR ‘TAXPAYER: Your 1956 tax bill is enclosed. It is your share of the cost of 
services and facilities voted by you at town meeting. 

The tax rate for 1956 is $58—an increase of $2 over the 1955 rate. It is only 
$2 higher than in 1950—one of the lowest increases over the past 5 years in the 
State. 
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Using the formula required by State law, the assessors have computed the 
school share of the 1956 tax rate at $30.61, an increase of $3.78 over 1955. 

The tax rate for town government actually dropped $1.78—from $29.17 in 1955 
to $27.39 this year. 

Among the new appropriations and programs voted by the town for 1956 are: 

1. An increase of $114,000 in the cost of schools to be raised by taxation. 

2. Purchase of a brush fire truck and ambulance for the fire department. 

8. Fluoridation of the town water system, and the metering of all water 
services. 

4. Purchase of two cruisers and a safety car for the police department. 

5. The preparation of plans for an elementary school on Glen Road and an 
option for an elementary school site in North Wilmington. 

6. Purchase of a pickup truck for school maintenance. 

7. The acceptance and construction of nearly 2 miles of new streets, and the 
start of a 5-year program to surface over 6 miles of accepted streets only partially 
constructed in prior years. 

8. The acquisition of a new standpipe location, and the completion of a new 
wellfield and pumping station. 

9. An appropriation to match a Federal grant of $2,100 for the planning board 
to continue the development of a master plan for the town, including the improve- 
ment of Wilmington Center. 

10. The installation of over $60,000 worth of new water mains, and the start of 
a program to replace inadequate 2-inch water lines. 

11. Purchase of a combination front-end loader and backhoe for the highway. 

12. Completion of the new athletic and recreational center as part of the new 
high school facilities. 

13. The installation of the first section of a fire alarm signal system designed 
to cover the entire town. 

14. A substantial expansion in the maintenance and improvement of town 
roads, including the cleaning of culverts and catch basins with a new rodding 
machine acquired for this purpose. 

15. A major expansion of civil defense activities for the protection of Wilming- 
ton in the event of natural or military disaster. 

16. The publication in book form of the assessed valuations placed upon every 
parcel of property by the reappraisal program. 

Never have the prestige and future prospects of our town been brighter than 
they are today. Through unprecedented citizen participation in town affairs and 
support for sound policies and effective planning to solve the problems of growth 
and change, Wilmington has earned a reputation as New England’s most pro- 
gressive and farsighted community. 

Last May, Wilmington received a $10 million vote of confidence from AVCO 
Manufacturing Corp. which announced plans for the immediate construction 
of a scientific research center expected to provide employment for 3,000 people. 

In July, Moody’s Investment Service raised Wilmington’s credit rating to 
AA—the first upgrading in several years among Massachusetts communities— 
which not only accords Wilmington the same financial status as the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, but which will enable the town to save an estimated 
$50,000 in the cost of bonds to be issued over the next 6 years. 

Both are tangible dividends earned by the citizens of Wilmington through their 
support for such essential policies as— 

The recently completed reappraisal of taxable property, through which all 
taxpayers are assured of the equitable distribution of the costs of government ; 

A planned program for new school facilities and improved educational 
standards ; 

The application of the Betterment Act to the construction of new streets 
and the installation of new water mains, so that these, in effect, become 
self-liquidating outlays ; 

Stringent zoning, subdivision and health standards, through which the 
town is stabilizing its population increase at a reasonable and healthy level 
that minimizes the extra burden which residential growth places upon the 
taxpayer. 

Much has been accomplished ; much more remains to be done. 

Of vital importance is the continuation of a policy of moderation in the as- 
sumption of new expenses, and the careful scheduling of unavoidable capital 
outlays. 


' 
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But our greatest challenge is to avoid overconfidence, and to resi 
tation to lower the standards which protect the future of Wilmington. 
Sincerely yours, 
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JosePH F.. Courtney, Town Manager. 


Wilmington’s 1956 budget 
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Mr. Founvrarn. Mr. May, we will start with you this time. 

Mr. May. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrain. Mr. Michel? 

Mr. Micuet. I would be glad to defer to the chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. I would like to know where Massachusetts stands 
as concerns its wealth in relation to other States in the Union. Do 
you know where it stands ? 

Mr. Courtney. You mean per capita wealth ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. I do not know exactly. It is in the upper brackets. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Then, I would like to ask you this question: Why does 
not the State legislature take on some of the responsibilities in the 

rant-in-aid field which the Federal Government is now assuming? I 
do not mean, sir, urban renewal or public housing, or transportation, 
but I am thinking of water pollution, sewage-disposal plants. Why 
could that not be a State responsibility, since actually you pay the 
Federal Government more than you get back? Wouldn’t it be a bet- 
ter business proposition for a State such as Massachusetts to take 
care of some of these responsibilities, rather than turning to the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Courtney. I think you have two problems associated with that 
question. 

No. 1, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts does have, particularly 
through eastern Massachusetts, a metropolitan district commission, 
which provides a system of public water supply and a system of pub- 
lic sewers available to cities and towns that are members of that 
system. It pretty much is stretched to capacity at the present time. 
The cost of that system is prorated among the cities and towns in- 
volved. Boston is hit pretty heavily as part of its share of the over- 
all cost. I think the State could do more in that direction, but you 
are faced with the problem that where the support of this is going 
to come from. If it is going to be prorated back against your cities 
and towns, it is an additional burden that is going to be largely ab- 
sorbed against your property tax base. If the legislature is going 
to provide it, you are then faced with the basic problem that rural 
communities in the western part of the State, although the proportion 
may not be very great, are going to feel they are being called upon 
to support services and facilities specifically for your more urban- 
ized areas in the Commonwealth. 

I think it is also true that we get far less money back from the 
Federal Government than is paid out through various sources of taxa- 
tion. I think the answer to that probably is to obtain programs which 
will return more of those funds, because I think you still have this 
basic problem involved, that the Commonwealth will continue to sup- 
port existing programs, but at the same time the cost of operating 
and doing business in Massachusetts is high. It is one of the contrib- 
uting factors to its loss of textiles and certain other industrial opera- 
tions that have moved out of the State because there wasn’t sufficient 
incentive to modernize or to provide newer facilities to carry out the 
same type of operations. It has been cheaper to operate where the 
level of services demanded by the public were not as high, and where 
the Federal Government through such programs as TVA and other 
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items has subsidized in one fashion or another the development of 
industrial programs in other parts of the country. We are not op- 
posed in principle to such subsidies, but Massachusetts should receive 
its share. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you have any recommendations at all as to 
where—since your work is on a municipal level—any grant-in-aid 
programs at all could be returned to the States, such as vocational- 
school training, for instance; if a like amount of tax return were to 
come back to the State to do the job? 

Mr. Courrney. I think perhaps vocational training might be one 
item. There is no particular strong feeling one way or the other on it. 
It is not a particularly major feature in the overall program. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I know that. 

Mr. Courtney. I think cutting back on 1 or 2 minor programs should 
be judged on its own merits. Major programs which constitute the 
greatest sources of expense to the Federal Government, and are of 
greatest importance to the State and local communities, are so estab- 
lished that I could not recommend cutting back on any of those pro- 
grams. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Actually, you do not think as a public official, the 
States would want returned to them some of these programs if they had 
a like amount returned to them in taxes? 

Mr. Courtney. I don’t think so. I don’t think the cities and towns, 
and even most States, are equipped to collect the taxes your suggestion 
would theoretically make available to them as efficiently as the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. I would much prefer to see Federal programs ex- 
panded so that a greater percentage of Federal funds would return to 
the urban areas which provide most of these funds. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you feel, then, that the Federal Government should 
continue these programs, and that it can do it in a more equitable 
fashion than the State legislatures could ? 

Mr. Courrney. I am inclined to think so; yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountarn. You suggest, Mr. Courtney, that smaller rural com- 
munities are somewhat reluctant to pay taxes to help the urban areas, 
and yet, if such communities in the same State are unwilling, might 
it not be asking too much for people in some other parts of the Nation 
to do what home people are unwilling to do? 

Mr. Courtney. I think you have a slightly different problem in- 
volved in that. This question has become extremely important 

Mr. Founrarn. Of course, this is through tax channels. 

Mr. Courrney. Yes. Take for instance your MTA, the metropolitan 
transit problem we have in Massachusetts. Wilmington is outside 
of the area by some distance, so we will claim to be neutral on the 
question. But it is a basic problem where many people who live 
immediately outside the area, utilize it in coming in to Boston and 
communities close to Boston, yet the cities and towns within the 
MTA area absorb the deficit on a prorated basis against their 
property tax. 

Part of the argument—this question can become very involved— 
part of the argument is that the availability of public transportation 
adds enormous values to real property in the towns served by the 
MTA—it makes them more suitable for various types of industrial 
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and commercial operations. The loss of public transportation would 
resumably be a serious blow to say the commercial retail activities. 
at advantage is the city gaining from that availability against 
its cost? I think it is probably true in that type of specialized prob- 
lem there is at least some merit to the theory that someone who is 
qos = specific benefit from it should not be forced to support 
the MTA, but from the viewpoint of let’s say conservation, pollu- 
tion, and so forth, I think that is a national problem. 

I think you are dealing with a natural resource, the pollution of 
streams, the problem seems to be common throughout the country, 
there is a drop in water level, and the serious problem of protecting 
and conserving your water supplies as a question of natural resource. 
I think any matter pertaining to natural resources properly belongs 
within the province of the Federal Government. 

Mrs. Dwyer. How do streams and water supplies become polluted ? 

Mr. Courtney. For 2 reasons: 1, the type of industrial develop- 
ment, particularly of the more ancient type that pours pollution into 
the streams, and also the lack of public sewage systems themselves in 
an area which becomes densely filled up so that the water table be- 
comes polluted, and it seeps into your streams. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Why do you say that is a Federal problem, when it 
is created by local industry, and by the governing body not building 
sewage disposal plants? Why do you say this becomes a Federal 
problem, when it is created by local factors? 

Mr. Courtney. Well, the condition may be created on a local level, 
and I think it is a definite responsibility to control. For instance. 
in the town of Wilmington, we have a very rigorous set of health and 
sanitation regulations, which prevent this sort of thing, and we en- 
force them very strictly. But the reason I say it, is I think that 
water is as much a natural resource as oil or coal or any other item, 
and to be properly handled has to be regulated and protected nation- 
ally or regionally, I believe, at least assistance for controlling damage 
to national resources should be something developed and carried 
out by the Federal Government. 

I think this is going to become even more of a problem as you get 
into this question of atomic energy development—certainly a matter 
of national concern—I have talked to more than one municipal official 
who has wondered what would happen in matters of sanitation and 
water supply as atomic energy, as an industry, becomes more 
— in the country. 

fou are going to get into a serious problem of the disposal of 
atomic waste. I think that is also related to this problem. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have a strong anti-stream pollution act 
here in Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Courtney. I wouldn’t describe it as such. 

Mr. Fountarn. Will you tell us for the record, Mr. Courtney, what 
type of Federal aid your town of Wilmington gets? 

Mr. Courtney. Well, if I may make reference to that little sum- 
mary that you sent out, we receive assistance, particularly in the wel- 
fare categories, aid to dependent children, old-age assistance—— 

Mr. FounTarn. Various categories ? 

Mr. Courtney. Those categories that are in your list. We have 
received a very slight amount of aid, as far as civil defense is con- 
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cerned. We have received assistance under title 7 for urban planning 
purposes. We have been awarded a grant for the design of a public 
sewage system, which I am very happy about. I think that it is fine 
that we got it. 

We have received approximately $8,000 of direct grant from the 
Federal Government because of the fact that our school system is 
within a federally impacted area, and we have become eligible under 
the formula. 

Those would be the principal sources of aid that we have received. 

Mr. Fountatn. Are you satisfied with the character of Federal 
supervision of those programs ? 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. I think the biggest problem that we have 
come across there is you feel like you have gone through the labors 
of Hercules in setting up and going through the forms and pro- 
cedures. For all pr: natbon! purposes, you must have a consultant just 
to prepare the applications, particularly in your urban renewal pro- 
gram. 

I might give one illustration of the type of thing that becomes 
difficult, in our urban renewal program. The problem resulted from 
the peculiar requirements of our local government. One of the things 
that is required by Federal procedure is a statement by the govern- 
ing body of the community that the proposed project makes sense, 
the community is behind it, and if it can be carried out funds will be 
made available. 

In a city, your city council, which is your appropriating authority, 
definitely has the power if it wants to say, in effect, “We can pretty 
well guarantee that we are going to make the money available if 
this program is carried through.” 

In a town, and again it is a feature of Massachusetts and New 
England, your board of selectmen is basically the governing body. 
It is an administr ative rather than a legisl: ative group, and there is 
no power of appropriation. The selectmen are extremely reluctant 
to vote this established form of statement, which says in effect they 
would guarantee that the money would be made available, because you 
can guarantee nothing as far as the town meeting is concerned, al- 
though we could say there is definite general support in the com- 
munity for it. 

This required all sorts of consultation, in thinking up ways and 
means of rephrasing it that would be satisfac tory. It is that sort of 
thing that IT think really creates unnecessary irritation in getting 
into this kind of a program. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Courtney. You have 
been most helpful. You have given us the view point of a small town. 
We are very much interested in getting a cross section of the problems 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Micuev. Would the chairman yield for an additional question ? 

Mr. Fountatn. Yes. 

Mr. Micuer. With respect to a sewage disposal plant: You have 
been the town manager of the town of Wilmington for how long, Mr. 
Courtney ¢ 

Mr. Courrney. Three and a half years. 

Mr. Micuen. Do they have a sewage disposal plant now / 

Mr. Courtney. No, we do not. 
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Mr. Micuet. When did they first talk about having one for the 
community ? 

Mr. Courtney. Prior to my assuming an official position with the 
town. It was sometime earlier, early in 1950, when they first started 
to raise this question, for all signs indicated that it was going to be- 
come a problem. 

Mr. Micuer. Did they ever consider doing anything on their own, 
or did this thing pick up momentum when the Federal Government 
started talking about giving Federal aid ? 

Mr. Courtney. This advanced planning work grant we received 
was something of help to us. 

However, much of the work, including necessary legislation and so 
forth was obtained and carried out prior to this. 

In other words, the possibility of Federal aid was something that we 
had to explore, but the action in dealing with the problems had been 
initiated prior to its being a possibility. 

Mr. Micurn. Have you received your allocation from Federal 
funds? 

Mr. Courtney. We have received the allocation for the planning 
funds, yes. 

Mr. Micnen. One final question. 

[I was probably sharing somewhat the opinion of the chairman, feel- 
ing that inasmuch as you represent a small community, you possibly 
would be more interested in extracting more authority, that is now 
vested in the Federal and State Gover nments, for your own particular 
purpose. Also, to crystallize the thinking of the community by asking 
them from time to time to take some of these burdens on themselves. 
But, I get the impression, even in your small community, you feel as 
though you must serve as somew hat of an agent for that community 
by dipping into the Federal till for just as much as you possibly can 
get for your home community. 

Mr. Courrney. I will concede that in passing. I will say this in 
defense of the community, that in terms of the various powers avail- 
able to us, through legislation, as far as formal planning is concerned, 
and all of its facets, in terms of control we can exercise through the 
health and regulatory powers of the community, Wilmington at least 
has been something of a model community and is pretty much re- 
garded as such. So I will leave with the committee, if you are inter- 
ested in it, a report, and I would particularly like to direct your atten- 
tion to the type of health program that a very small community is 
carrying out. 

Mr. Founratn. We will be glad to have this for our study when we 
get back to Washington. 

Mr. Courtney. Despite the common belief that a town meeting 
form of government is rather inefficient and perhaps difficult in 
terms of forcing decisions, Wilmington in town meeting has pounded 
out decisions and has provided itself with essential tools. We have 
carried out a comprehensive planning program. Suburban towns 
have a problem that is related to this, and I might as well mention 
it in terms of your question. We find that more and more small 
communities in the outskirts of metropolitan areas, in defense of 
themselves and lacking other means of ation up their tax bases, 
are going into extremely large lot zoning for homes. 
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This is designed not only to control density and keep the com- 
munity a pleasant place in which to live, but it also carries delib- 
erate connotations of attempting to maintain a high per-unit valua- 
tion on residential property, which in effect constitutes stating the 
relatively low income family as somewhat unpopular, because they 
can’t carry this particular load. 

I think you get a slightly twisted application of effective planning 
legislation which communities are forced to use to protect them- 
selves which carry sometimes very unpleasant connotations—social 
connotations—for the future as far as this is concerned. 

I think the reason this is done is not out of a dislike of people 
or children or anything else, but the fact that if there is only one tool 
available to you to protect yourself, you use that to its maximum. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Courtney. 

Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. May I have one last question. 

I was very much interested in the way you conduct your meetings. 
At these town meetings which you have, do you ever discuss the 
Federal grants-in-aid, and do you ever have debates on the increase 
of the Federal budget because of these grants-in-aid that you in 
smaller towns want? What is the thinking in a small town? 

Mr. Courtney. Well, I would say, No. 1, that you will get quite 
a variety of discussions in a town meeting. For instance, a year 
ago, the town meeting was called upon to approve the initiation of 
a program for housing for the aged, which is a program as far as 
the town is concerned has direct assistance from the State, though 
there may be some sort of Federal participation on the State level. 
Two years ago the town meeting authorized accepting a title 7 grant 
for planning purposes. There was a great deal of discussion to the 
effect: should we become dependent upon the Federal Government? 
Can’t we do these things on our own? The thinking of the majority 
opinion was that Massachusetts tends to get back far less than is 
given to the Federal Government in terms of Federal aid, so on 
these programs that are available, we might as well make maximum 
use of them. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You mean as long as you are entitled to them, you 
get them. 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. In other words, taking advantage of what is 
available, because there isn’t too much available to us in terms of 
what support is contributed by the people in the Commonwealth to 
the National Government. 

“Mrs. Dwyer. But that doesn’t necessarily mean those people ap- 
prove of the continuation of more grants-in-aid, does it? When they 
say they are on the books, “Let’s get what we can, because everybody 
else is doing it,” I can understand that. But are they for a continua- 
tion, and for a higher Federal budget ? 

What I am saying is, people talk about the Federal budget, that it 
must be cut, that it is too high, and then on a State level they cam- 
paign in keeping the tax rate down, and they do it on a local level. 

ut at the same time they are saying to the Federal Government, 
“We want more and more.” 

Are the people aware that they are still paying the bill, whether it 
comes from Washington or whether it comes from Boston. 
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Mr. Courtney. Well, the only way I think that question could be 
answered is to say they are aware they are paying the bill, but you get 
into a problem of your tax base, which I think is what the thing boils 
down to. 

A town is largely made up of single-family housing, most of them 
moderate homes. An increase of $5 or $6 in the tax rate is very pain- 
ful to the family budget, for a young family with 3 or 4 children, 
and so forth. They are extremely sensitive tothis. In terms of what 
constitutes ability to pay, I think the real-estate tax is perhaps one 
of the most regressive of all taxes, with the additional disadvantage 
of destroying incentive for the maintenance and improvement of 
property. People are extremely sensitive to fluctuations in the prop- 
erty tax. I think you get into a question where I would hesitate to 
offer an affirmative opinion on it. It is a basis of philosophy on taxa- 
tion. Most people regard the Federal income tax as more equitable 
than the property tax, and they feel they should get some local return 
for their Federal tax. 

I would say this: If we were to go into the next town meeting in 
March and announce that the Federal Government had decided to sub- 
sidize up to say 50 percent of the cost to the town of construction 
of an addition to the high school, of, let’s say, $800,000—the Federal 
Government to grant $400,000—there might be some philosophical 
observation concerning whether this was a very appropriate thing to 
do, but once the discussion was finished, 90 percent of the town would 
vote in favor of accepting the funds. I don’t think there would be 
any question. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you very much, Mr. Courtney. I wish we 
could continue, because you have been a helpful witness in giving us 
information from the standpoint of a small town. 

Mr. Courtney. I thank you. 

Mr. Fountary. I am pleased to note that we have in our audience 
Mr. Thomas J. Graves, who is Assistant Chief of the Federal-State 
Relations Section of the Bureau of the Budget. Will Mr. Graves 
please stand for recognition ¢ 

Mr. Graves’ presence here today is an indication of the extent to 
which both the executive and legislative branches of our Federal Gov- 
ernment are endeavoring objectively to find solutions to as many as 
possible of these very difficult questions. 

Mr. Kinsella. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. KINSELLA, COUNCILMAN, OFFICIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE CITY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. Fountarn. Please state your full name and position. 

Mr. Kinsetia. James H. Kinsella, councilman, and official repre- 
sentative of the city of Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Founrarn. We are very happy to have you, Mr. Kinsella. I 
am sure you are familiar with the approach we have been making 
and the type of information we are trying to obtain. You may pro- 
ceed at this time. 

Mr. Kinsetia. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
will be brief this morning, because what I have heard today is prob- 
ably the same thing that this committee has heard many, many times 
since it started these hearings. 
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Speaking as an attorney, first, we attack many problems to try 
to find out what is the problem. That is the problem. What is it 
here ? 

First of all, the Federal Government has grown tremendously over 
the past generation or so. Why? Obviously because there has been 
a gap between the governmental relations at the State and local levels, 
and the people in the communities and the States they serve. 

The Federal Government has stepped in on application from Con- 
gressmen and Senators and other groups asking that the Federal 
Government do this and do that, enter this field, enter that field, 
and in order to pay for it the Federal income tax and other taxes 
have gone to the level where they now are. 

What is the reason for this? Because the State governments, and 
in particular the State of Connecticut, are obsolete, archaic, and are, 
you might say, living monuments to man’s refusal to recognize the 
close level of the questions and problems in the communities where 
they are. 

We have in Connecticut what is called the “Rotten Boroughs Sys- 
tem.” It is rather unique, we think—one of the last few in the United 
States—where the State’s government is established so that the prob- 
lem of the nonurban population is given major consideration, and 
control over State government is vested in a minority of the people 
of the State, and, as a consequence, in every field unique to the munici- 
pality, the cities, say, of 40,000 and up, are ignored or taken very 
lightly, and great consideration is given to the other problems of the 
people, a minority of the people who do not live in the cities. 

And so the problem seems to be State governments patterned after 
a system which was fine for the 17th or 18th century, but just won’t 
operate today. 

You have modern superhighways, if I may draw a comparison. 
You can’t run a 1904 or 1905 automobile on these highways, because 
you congest the traffic. Cities all over the United States and in Con- 
necticut are adopting new forms of government, council-manager 
forms of government, R. T. M. forms of government; they are stream- 
lining their local governments. But we haven’t changed a whit in 
the State government in Connecticut in over 300 years. That is the 
problem in Connecticut. And I imagine you will find it in other 

laces. 

So that when I examine this report, which is a condensation of the 
recommendations of your committee—— 

Mr. Fountatn. It is a condensation of the recommendations of the 
Kestnbaum Commission. 

Mr. Kinsetxa. I find that they fail to realize the practicalities. Why 
has the Federal Government taken such a great part in all of these 
activities? It perhaps might or might not be limited. Because the 
State governments are incapable of doing it because of their structure. 

In the State of Connecticut for a constitutional change, it would 
take a minimum of 4 years, and then only if you could get it through 
that group which would not have its best interests served by having 
such a constitutional change. 

Mr. Micuer. Why would it take 4 years? Because of referendums? 

Mr. Krysevxa. Because of referendums, and the way it has to be 
referred back to our general assembly. It is voted on, approved, and 
then approved again. 
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Mr. Micuer. Have there been any constitutional amendments in 
recent years ¢ 

Mr. Kinseuxa. No. 

Mr. Fountain. How are the members of your State legislature 
elected ¢ 

Mr. Kinseiia. There is a house and a senate. The house is made up 
of 2 representatives from every town, 169 in the State. The senate 
is made up on the basis of population. The house has been—I think 
this can be substantiated by Mr. May—has never been in the history of 
the State of Connecticut, which is as old as Massachusetts, anything 
but Republican. The Senate has been both. 

The greater number of people in the House are the farmers, the 
small-business men in onalten communities throughout the State. It 
is called, as I said, “the Rotten Boroughs System.” 

It is referred to in history books as sort of a shameful thing today 
that this still exists, because it is more suitably adapted to that period 
prior to the industrial revolution in the late 19th century. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, such a situation can be remedied only 
by the State itself. 

Mr. Kinsetia. That is correct, sir. If you substantiate and support 
the concept of States rights in the United States. 

Mr. May. In our hearings both in Washington and conversations 
here, we have found that Connecticut is pretty low as far as paying 
the legislature, as you well know, $300 a year. Would that have some 
effect. on the quality of legislation, as you see it? 

Mr. Krnsetxa. | will be selfish and say “No.” Councilmen aren’t 
paid at all. I don’t think it affects the quality of the person at all. I 
don’t think the quality of the legislator would be increased if you 
paid him $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you think it affects the extent to which a rep- 
resentative would devote his time to a study and solution of the 
problems ? 

Mr. Kinsexxa. That, sir, would only be the top of the iceberg. I 
think the financial condition of the individual, exclusive of whatever 
emolument-he may receive from the State would have to be considered 
before that question could be answered. 

Mr. Fountain. All right; go right ahead. 

Mr. Kinsexxia. All right. 

You asked for specific examples in your preliminary report as to 
whether or not we were satisfied or dissatisfied with the operation of 
the Federal Government in certain areas. I can cite two examples 
where we are extremely dissatisfied. 

No. 1, in the town of East Hartford, located directly east of the 
city of Hartford, separated by the Connecticut River, is perhaps one 
of the largest aircraft companies in the United States, indeed, in the 
world, United Aircraft. The town of East Hartford has been classi- 
fied as a federally affected area, and as a result receives support and 
aid from the Federal Government for school construction, and yet, 
a great majority of the people who work in these plants reside in Hart- 
ford, and we are not classified as a federally affected area, and must 
construct with no assistance whatsoever schools to care and educate 
those children whose parents are working in another town. 
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Another example, as you know, in August and October of 1955, 
the State of Connecticut was subject to a very severe flood. Now, as 
a result of that, we have started our own flood control program, paid 
for by the city of Hartford, and it will eventually cost us nearly $20 
million, with a small contribution from the surrounding towns. 

We received nothing from the United States Federal Government, 
yet a large portion of ‘the Park River, which was the river that over- 
flowed and did so much damage, is now in a conduit paid for by the 
Government in 1940 or 1938, whenever it was, when they put it in. 

This we don’t understand, because the protection we are providing 
is a logical extension of that federally aided program of some 15 years 
ago, and to date we have been able to get nothing from the Federal 
Government. Therefore, we must finance it ourselves. 

Mr. Fountain. What answer have you received in response to your 
request for aid in connection with that particular project ? 

Mr. Krnsevia. At the present time it is not one of the matters 
under consideration for payment, and they in effect decline payment 
by the Federal Government, that is it. 

Our urban renewal project—we have one, and we are proud of the 
fact we have begun the purchase of land. We are not too proud of 
the fact we have fallen behind the city of New Haven, but we are still 
working very hard, and that serves as an incentive to us. It took us 
7 years to get this project underway. We think this is 
years of that time we feel could have been cut down to about 3. A 
lawsuit testing the constitutionality of resale of properties after it 
was condemned held it up. 

Mr. May. Which isa problem for the city of Hartford in that length 
of time, and not so much from the cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, wouldn’t you say ? 

Mr. Ktnseria. I would say in the last 2 years, the cooperation has 
been a great deal more emphasized than it was in the past. It seemed 
as though the Federal Government was suspicious of the cities, and 
as has already been remarked here today, there was so much of 
“dotting of i’s and crossing of t’s,” it would be referred to the regional 
office, and then to W ashington, then it would go back to Hartford, et 
cetera. As though there were a suspicion, as though we were trying 
to do the Government out of something, and we weren’t sincere. We 
think that attitude in the last couple of years has disappeared, and 
the cooperative attitude has started which we think will help to a 
great degree. It was only that delay, that redtape, occasioned by 
what we think was perhaps a rather intangible concept of what re- 
development consisted of in Washington, no one was certain where 
they were going. 

Mr. Founrarn. They still aren’t. 

Mr. May. That, of course, is true at both levels, though. I mean it is 
a program that is rushed along, and it is a problem for both levels, 
national and local, to visualize the problem and come to the solutions as 
fast as they can. In some areas they visualize the problem ahead of 
others. 

Mr. Fountain. I think that is quite true. 

Mr. Krnsetua. As far as tax structures are concerned, it was men- 
tioned here, I believe Mrs. Dwyer said something about rebating taxes. 
I think that is an excellent idea. I think it should be done this way: 
If the Federal Government wants to cut down on the grants-in-aid in 
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redevelopment and urban renewal, then I think the part of the situa- 
tion which I already remarked on pertaining to the State government 
in Connecticut, that the Federal Government should be willing to re- 
bate taxes directly to the cities, rebate income taxes from individuals 
who reside in the city and pay property taxes therein. And if that 
were done, I am sure that the city would do its redevelopment and 
renewal without asking for assistance from the Federal Government, 
because we know that Hartford pays far more to the Federal Govern- 
ment than it receives back. 

I think that is a good idea, and I think you would eliminate partici- 
pation by the Federal Government in urban renewal except for the 
returning of the taxes and whatever administration is necessary to 
carry that out. 

We know what the local problems are. We know far better than 
the Federal Government what the local situation is in Hartford. We 
know how to deal with it. We need no formula. We can deal with it 
practically, and on an everyday basis. 

So if the Government is in a position which it seems to be in the 
Kestnbaum report, the overall tenor was to delegate more to the 
States—if they are sincere in that, then they can examine the possi- 
bility of rebating taxes direct to the municipalities, part of the Federal 
income taxes paid by those individuals in the cities; there couldn’t be 
a more direct contribution to the elimination of governmental redtape 
than that step. 

Mr. Fountarn. Then your suggestion would include no limitation 
as to how the funds are to be spent by the muni«ipality ? 

Mr. Kinsetia. The municipality would be responsible for the ex- 
penditures of the funds. 

Mr. Founrarn. And would have complete responsibility for the 
administration and control of the programs? 

Mr. Kinse.xa. That is correct, sir. 

Now, on page 57 of your condensation, you have an appendage, 
setting forth property taxes of the source of State and local govern- 
ment revenue. I will call your attention to only one item. Property 
taxes as a percentage of local revenue in 1953, the average figure was 
58 percent. The city of Hartford is 85 percent—85 percent of $30 
million a year is gotten by taxing the owners of property within the 
city. The State returns to us 15 percent—that is, the State and the 
Federal Government returns 15 percent of the money for that budget, 
for that municipal budget. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you havea State gasoline tax ? 

Mr. KinseE.ua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founrtarn. Is any portion of that gasoline tax returned to the 
cities ? 

Mr. Krnsetxia. No. We have a State highway program, but of 
course in the cities, the snowplows stop at the edge of the city, at 
the city line. The State does the surrounding towns, to a large extent, 
the highways that go through the surrounding towns. But once State 
highways reach the town line of Hartford, the snowplow stop, the 
sanding and repaving stops. We do it ourselves. 

Mr. Fountarn. What about the through highways? 

Mr. Krnsetia. The through highways are cared for by the city of 
Hartford. 
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Mr. Fountain. The city of Hartford? 

Mr. Kinsexxa. That is correct. We have a trunkline system in 
Hartford. The maintenance, repair, and traffic control of those is at 
the expense of the city. 

Mr. Fountain. And yet quite a bit of the gasoline burned in the 
State of Connecticut is burned on city streets. 

Mr. Kinsetxa. Yes. I would like to make two suggestions, and I 
think they have been made to you before. I think Representative 
Younger, of California, made the suggestion some years ago. That 
in Washington you should establish at Cabinet level a Department of 
Urban Affairs to deal directly with the municipalities. It is not a new 
idea, I know. We merely reemphasize it. And a very cursory ex- 
amination of the statistics from the Federal Government pertaining 
to population shows that there has been a complete switch in the last 
100 years of population, that the majortiy of people in the United 
States live in what is classed as urban cities, and that these people have 
no one, such as the Department of Agriculture, to represent them. 

No, 2, the suggestion already made to you this morning by Mayor 
Hynes that the Federal Government, because of what we pointed out 
in Connecticut, an old and archaic system of State government, the 
Federal Government should deal directly with the streamlined gov- 
ernment of the municipalities in our State. 

Mr. Founrarn. And not channel programs through the State ? 

Mr. Krnsetxia. No, sir, because through that channel there are too 
many waterways where the revenue goes. 

That, sir, is about the position of the city of Hartford. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Kinsella. 

Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. I have no questions. 

Mr. Founrtarn. Mr. Michel ? 

Mr. Micue. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. At this point, I’d like to quote briefly from some 
remarks I made to the mayors and city managers of North Carolina 
im the capital city of Raleigh, N. C., this past Sunday night at their 
annual meeting, before I departed for Boston. I indicated that as a 
Member of Congress I was familiar with the constitutional taxing and 
debt limitations which were prevalent in many of the States, and the 
unbalanced representation between urban and rural areas. I am in- 
clined to believe that this statement may have some pertinency in your 
State of Connecticut. 

Among other things, I said this: 

I feel that I would be remiss in my duty if I did not express the feeling that 
there is a growing and urgent need in practically every State for better cooper- 
ation and closer working relations between State and local government officials. 

It is my firm conviction also that local public officials must take more initi- 
ative and exert more influence in the formation of State governmental policies 
if they are to be adequately prepared to handle and solve the increasing problems 
of local government. 

I would urge you and your colleagues in similar positions throughout Amer- 
ica to strive unceasingly to broaden the horizon of your thinking and your action 
in connection with the scope of your responsibilities and to become more keenly 
aware of the functions and duties of State and local governments, their relation 


one to the other, their individual joint relation to the Federal Government, and 
especially their effects on the daily lives of all our people. 
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Any questions, Dr. Goldberg ? 

Mr. GotpBera. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. We want to thank you very much, Mr. Kinsella, 
for giving us an excellent statement. 

Mr. Kinsetia. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. We appreciate your appearance here. 

The subcommittee will stand recessed until it meets again tomorrow, 
Wednesday, at 2:30 in New York City. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2: 30 p.m., Wednesday, October 2, 1957, in New York City.) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1957 


Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
I NTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
or THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
United States Courthouse, New York, N.Y. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:35 p. m., in room 
110, United States Courthouse, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., 
Hon. L. H. Fountain (chairman), presiding. 

Present : Representatives Fountain, Michel, May, Reuss, and Dwyer. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. 
Goldberg, professional staff member. 

Mr. Founratn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Let the record show that we have present with us on the subcom- 
mittee Congressman Reuss, Congressman Michel, Congresswoman 
Dwyer, Congressman May, and the chairman of the subcommittee. 

I would like to say for the benefit of those who are present with 
us that we are very happy to be in this great and beautiful city of 
the great, sovereign state of New York. I think all of us, even in 
busy times like these when a World Series is taking place, enjoy com- 
ing to New York City. 

he subcommittee has arranged our present regional hearings in 
order to give more intensive consideration to the views of State and 
local officials on important problems of intergovernmental relation- 
ships. 

In general, the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two 
types of problems; first, whether the existing division of responsibility 
between the national and other levels of government is proper and 
satisfactory, and second, whether and by what means intergovern- 
mental cooperation can be improved in grant-in-aid programs, and 
their operation made more efficient and more economical. 

To assist the subcommittee in examining these areas, each of the 
witnesses has been asked to respond to a number of fundamental 
questions relating to the operation of our Federal system. 

Since the witnesses are familiar with these questions, and copies 
of them have been made available to press representatives present, 
I will not read them. 

(The questions referred to follow :) 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


QUESTIONS FOR REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER 1957 


I. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. In general, are you satisfied or disatisfied with the Federal role in existing 
grant-in-aid programs? If dissatisfied, please explain your position, relating it to 
specific programs insofar as possible. 

2. (a) To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs in fields 
traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to the failure 
of the States and localities to act in these areas? Please explain. 

(b) Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local govern- 
ments? If so, what are these barriers and how can they be removed? 

3. Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares admin- 
istrative responsibility for programs with State and local governments sound, or 
would you prefer that complete responsibility for each program be allocated to a 
single level of government? 

4. (a) Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like to 
see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility? If so, please identify these 
programs and give your reasons. 

(b) If you favor exclusive State (and/or local) responsibility for some grant 
programs, do you believe that any tax areas, or portions thereof, now occupied 
by the Federal Government should be relinquished to the States? If so, please 
identify these tax areas. 

5. If some or all Federal grants were discontinued with the simultaneous dis- 
continuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation (by vacating certain tax 
fields or reducing tax rates) : 

(a) Would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to 
continue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

(b) Would your State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce any 
existing programs? If so, please identify such programs and explain the 
basis for your opinion. 

6. If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were terminated 
(e. g., Slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, airport construction) : 

(a) Would the municipalities in your State be able and willing to finance 
these programs alone from local revenue sources now available to them? 

(b) Is it likely that the cities in your State would be given enlarged tax- 
ing powers to continue these activities? 

(c) Would your State Government be likely to assume more financial 
responsibility for these activities than it does at present? 

(d) Would your answer to (a), (0), and (c) be different if an appropriate 
amount of Federal taxes were discontinued at the same time that Federal 
grants were terminated? 

7. What tests or criteria can you suggest for use by Congress in determining— 

(a) Whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs? 

(b) Whether to continue or terminate existing grants? 

8. What recommendations, if any, do you have for improving intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs in order to achieve greater 
economy and efficiency ? 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


1. What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestnbaum Commission), with 
particular reference to its effect on: 

(a) State legislatures? 
(b) The executive branch of State governments? 
(c) Local governments? 

2. What is your opinion of the Commission’s recommendations? 

8. Are you opposed to any specific recommendations of the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion? If so, would you please identify such recommendations and give your 
reasons for opposing them? 
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Ill. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


1. Are there any important problems of an intergovernmental nature at your 
level of government (other than problems involving grant-in-aid programs) 
which are caused or aggravated by the actions or inaction of another level of 
government? If so, please describe such problems. (The subcommittee is 
particularly interested in problems involving nongrant cooperative programs 
and activities.) 


2. What suggestions, if any, can you make for solution of such intergovern- 
mental problems? 


IV. EMERGING PROBLEMS 


1. (a) Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems which, in your 
opinion, will necessitate government action but which your level of government 
will be unable to handle by itself? 


(b) What steps do you think might be taken to enable you to better meet 
such problems? 


(c) Could interstate and regional compacts be used as an effective sub 
stitute for direct Federal participation in meeting emerging problems? 


V. GENERAL COMMENTS 


The subcommittee would be pleased to have your views on any important 
aspects or problems of intergovernmental relations which have not been covered 
in response to the preceding questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. The views of the witnesses on these questions, I am 
sure, will be very helpful to the subcommittee. The oficials of State 
government have also been sent for their consideration a number of 
proposals or approaches which have come to the subcommittee’s at- 
tention for improving the operation of grant programs. 

It is expected that the States will submit their evaluation of these 
proposals and approaches to the subcommittee after further study. 

After completion of the regional hearings, it is planned that a fur- 
ther series of hearings will be held in Washington, with officials of 
Federal departments and agencies as witnesses. 

These hearings will explore the structure and the functioning of 
Federal-State programs, using as background information the views 
previously expressed by Federal officials in response to the subcom- 
mittee’s questionnaire and the data collected from State and local offi- 
cials in these regional hearings. 

Upon completion of the second series of hearings in Washington, the 
subcommittee expects to prepare a comprehensive and, I hope, a 
constructive report on its findings. 

We are very happy to have with us here as our first witness this 
afternoon the Honorable David L. Lawrence, mayor of the city of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Lawrence, will you come forward ? 

I would like to say, Mr. Mayor, that the committee is most grateful 
to you for your taking the time to come and give us the benefit of your 
thinking on this vast and very important field of intergovernmental 
relations. Since you are familiar with the basic questions we’ve 
already submitted, without further preliminaries, you may proceed 
with your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID L. LAWRENCE, MAYOR, CITY OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Lawrence. First, I want to state I am David L. Lawrence, 
mayor of the city of Pittsburgh, and I deem it a privilege to be here 
today to express to the subcommittee of the Congress my views on 
intergovernmental relationships and what is wrong with them and 
what is good about them. 

I might interpolate here. I want to compliment the committee as 
good public servants having a hearing this afternoon when the World 
Series is going on here in New York. I tried to tell other public 
officials in Philadelphia last night I was going to come over here to 
testify and they just laughed at me. They thought such I was heading 
for the Yankee Stadium. I want to apologize for a very bad cold. 

I am happy to say that, on the whole, relations between the various 
levels of government, in Pittsburgh’s experience, have been good and 
they have been sound. Obviously, there can be improvements, some 
of which I will mention later in my testimony. There are times when 
funds for Federal grants are not sufficient in the eyes of the urban 
areas of America. There are still other times, when the restrictions 
and controls attached to these grants make it difficult, indeed, to 
function as rapidly and as successfully as some might want. 

It is well that this subcommittee should be devoting itself to this 
matter of the relationships of the various governmental units of our 
country. Not only is it desirable that such a review should be made, 
but, equally, it is most timely. 

I don’t know of a thing today that is inviting the attention of people 
more than this. 

The vast complex of the communities that make up our metropolitan 
centers are experiencing almost fantastic growth. As you know, 
reliable forecasts tell us that within the next 50 years, the national 
population will increase by 130 million people. Of this number, it is 
expected that all but 10 million will settle in and around our metro- 
politan areas. 

These people will need and demand adequate schools, bigger hos- 

ital facilities, greatly expanded highways, improved and enlarged 

ousing. They must have water supply and sewage systems, parks 
and recreational centers, and protection for their lives and property. 
They will be disturbed by air pollution and they will want safeguards 
against disease of epidemic nature. They will seek economic advance- 
ment, a choice of jobs to work at, and they will want better homes and 
better neighborhoods, in which to raise their children. 

No city and no State, in my opinion, will have the resources to cope 
with these needs by themselves, any more than we can meet our more 
Jimited but still far-reaching problems of today. 

There can be no doubt, in my mind, that the Federal Government 
must continue to provide economic assistance to urban areas and must 
look forward to increasing that aid, many times over, if our cities are 
to remain strong and healthy. 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations recently made an 
exhaustive survey of the functions and the relationships of the local, 
State and Federal governments, about which each of us appearing 
before this subcommittee has been asked to comment. 
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Generally, the report is a good one and its recommendations are 
sound and reasonable. 

I would disagree strongly with any move which would tend to re- 
move Federal responsibility as it now exists for such functions as 

ublic assistance. 

Indeed, as I have indicated, I believe it is unrealistic to propose or 
to expect the Federal Government to abandon any of its present pro- 
grams designed to aid the States and the urban areas of our nation. 

The reverse is more likely to occur. 

In some fields, such as civil defense, the Federal Government prop- 
erly should assume the primary responsibility, both for the program 
and for its financing, if we are to have any civil defense which is 
going to work. 

In such areas as stream purification, also, the Federal Government 
must provide greater aid if the pollution of our streams and rivers 
is to be eliminated as totally and as rapidly as our health and sanita- 
tion experts believe it should be. 

There are numerous services where more aid is needed than there 
has been provided in the past. 

But there are three programs to which I want to devote my major 
— and attention—housing, highways, and urban renewal. 

Around the success or failure of our work and our effort in these 
fields lies the hope or the death of our urban areas. 

Perhaps no city in America has better demonstrated the importance 
~ the impact of urban renewal and redevelopment than has Pitts- 

urgh. 

Of our five urban redevelopment projects, only one is federally 
aided, which demonstrates, I believe, the willingness and the desire 
of local governments to carry as much of their own burden and re- 
sponsibility as they can. 

Now, with the more recent concept of urban renewal, we are about 
to plan two major projects involving several hundreds of acres in 
the eastern and northern portions of the city. 

There is no question that urban renewal provides all communities, 
and a great majority of the Nation’s eanahahiden with hope and in- 
spiration for the future. Through urban renewal concepts of clear- 
ance, rehabilitation, and conservation, we have a total approach to 
correcting the mistakes caused by lack of planning in the formative 
days of our cities. Here we have the means for orderly elimination 
of our slums and preservation of the areas which still are healthy, but 
now unprotected against the ravages of creeping decay. 

We have had considerable success in Pittsburgh with the clearance 
phase of this program. Hundreds of cities across the Nation now are 
engaged in similar projects—most of which are producing tangible 
results. The people who live in these slums and blighted areas are 
being relocated in far better housing than many of them ever ex- 
perienced. The cities are restoring os te in areas which cost as much 
as $6 to service for every dollar of tax return. Land that had been 
abused is being put to more efficient use for new housing, industrial 
expansion, and replanned commercial centers. 

Yet the urban renewal program finds itself in the position of sput- 
tering along on almost a hand-to-mouth existence. In the last session 
of Congress, there was some question as to whether any funds would 
be appropriated to continue the program. I am told that another 
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crisis may be in the offing in the next session of Congress. Urban re- 
newal has been treated as though it was a necessary evil, fed the 
crumbs of financial assistance after all of the other programs had been 
amply endowed. 

Perhaps the reason for this is a lack of knowledge of what the pro- 
gram is designed to do and an unawareness of the time it requires to 
get out of the planning stage and into the work of digging and build- 
ing. I believe it is safe to say that 5 years are needed from the time 
oe ets underway on an urban-renewal project until the dirt 

gins to fly. The energy and resources of the entire community must 
be devoted to wipe out a single slum. 

We must provide the financing, do the planning, relocate the dis- 
placed persons, construct the canes facilities, interest a developer, and 
guard, at every step, the public interest. All of these things the local 
community must be prepared to do, or it will not be eligible for Fed- 
eral assistance. 

But the removal of one slum does not renew a city. Clearance of 
one area does not provide for adequate housing for all of our citizens, 
for the healthy growth of our commercial activity, and for the ex- 
pansion of our plants and factories. Renewal, to be worthy of the 
name, calls for a plan for the whole city, not simply a project hen and 
another one there. 

To carry forward such a tremendous venture, there must be conti- 
nuity of purpose, continuity of planning, and continuity of program. 
Only then can we achieve real progress. 

I would strongly urge the Congress to recognize the need for a 
continuing urban renewal program and to establish it on a 10-year 
basis, with sufficient funds to permit the urban areas to plan ahead 
and build ahead with the assurance that adequate Federal assistance 
will be available. 

By such action, the Congress will remove the doubt and the fears 
which now hold back long-range planning for renewing our cities, 
stealing valuable time from us in this race against blight and decay. 

With such action, urban renewal can be the instrument not only for 
the rescue of cities, but for their strengthening and their growth in 
future years. 

Along with the establishment of a 10-year urban-renewal program, 
it would be well to follow the general recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations to remove some of the re- 
strictions and controls imposed on the Federal level, and to liberalize 
the rights and the responsibilities of the local governments. 

This same relaxation of regulations and restrictions applies, with 
equal importance, in the fields of housing and highways. 

Public housing, whether you like it or you don’t like it, has been 
the only successful means of getting families out of slums. Yet public 
housing imposes such unrealistic income restrictions that many fami- 
lies are evicted, with no hope of finding suitable quarters on the pri- 
vate market. Because of these income restrictions and because of the 
construction of huge projects, public housing tends to create stratified 
communities, rather than the well-balanced neighborhoods which 
would remain strong and healthy. 

An entirely new look is needed in the National Housing Act, which 
should result, in my opinion, in giving to the local communities a 
much greater discretion in planning and operating public housing. 
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Other features of the housing program need careful and speedy ex- 
amination and review. For example, sections 220 and 221 of the Hous- 
ing Act were designed to provide rental housing for families affected 
by urban-renewal projects. Yet, the severe restrictions read into the 
law make it virtually impossible for private investors to construct such 
housing. Indeed, some of these restrictions seem designed to ac- 
tually throttle, rather than to aid, urban renewal. 

To give to local communities fuller powers in the fields of housing 
renewal should, in no way, affect the need and the desirability of the 
Federal agencies to make certain that Federal funds are properly 
safeguarded and properly expended. 

We need much the same approach in the planning and building of 
our highways. 

Congress acted with vigor and with good judgment when it estab- 
lished the present national highway program. 

But in the actual execution of this program, there are certain weak- 
nesses which must be corrected if we are to achieve the desired 
results. 

Certainly the Federal agencies responsible for carrying out the 
program should regulate the dispersal of funds. They should also 
prescribe the basic minimum standards for the highways. But I do 
not believe that these two functions should extend to dictating where 
you are going to put the highway, if you want it at all. The local 
community, based on familiarity with its needs and equipped with 
proper planning organizations, should exercise control over location, 
planning, design, and construction—with the aid and advice of the 
Federal Government but not its intimidation or interference. 

Metropolitan cities—particularly those which have concerted plan- 
ning—cannot stand by idly while whole chunks of valuable tax- 
producing areas or broad sections of parks and playgrounds are 
carved up for highways. 

It may be sound engineering to say that the shortest distance 
between two points is a straight line. 

But when that line becomes the location for a highway which can 
destroy a whole neighborhood, then it is not the best route for the 
community which the highway should be serving. 

I strongly believe that the highway program must be coordinated 
into the entire work of community improvement, into its plans for 
renewal, for industrial expansion, for land development. If it is 
not, then we may very well be building highways and destroying 
cities. 

Make no mistake about it, this work I am talking about is no bailing- 
out operation. It is an investment, by every level of Government, 
into this Nation’s greatest resource; the wealth of its metropolitan 
areas. 

While I believe that Federal aid must be increased, it goes without 
saying that the local and State efforts must be doubled and redoubled 
again if we are to do the job right and do it in time. 

In Pittsburgh, for example, we have been authorized by the voters 
to carry out a $43 million capital improvement program in the next 
5 years, with large portions of this money going to urban renewal and 
redevelopment. 

We have fought vigorously for increased State participation in this 
work and I am happy to say we have had some success. 
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Pittsburgh has found its relationships, both with State and Federal 
Governments, to be generally healthy. There will be frustrating 
moments, I am sure, =n because we have worked hard, we have se- 
cured a large degree of confidence from officials both in Harrisburg 
and Washington. 

Certainly, local communities must deserve the support and the 
assistance which they are seeking. They must be prepared to move 
forward, with sound plans and with the administrative expertness, 
if they are to convince higher levels of government of the size of 
their needs and of the merit of their programs. 

I believe the framework which has already been established is work- 
ing well. Undoubtedly, there is much more that can be done. When 
we consider the enormity of the problems facing America’s urban 
regions, we seem only to be touching on the edges. 

ass transportation, in my opinion, has reached a point of national 
crisis. Last year, I joined with other mayors in urging the Congress 
to establish a committee to study this problem, and I would like to 
reiterate that suggestion today. I believe also that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should accelerate the development of National and State 
parks around great centers of population, while the land is still there. 

The rewarding social and economic values which men seek by living 
together in metropolitan areas are made possible only by community 
services, by the free flow of people from home to work, to shops, to 
schools, to parks and playgrounds. In order to provide these services, 
every mechanism, every bit of ingenuity will have to be put to use 
in the years to come. 

This makes it imperative to have close and responsible Federal- 
State-local cooperation in every phase of our life. 

There is no other course, iP our families, our neighborhoods, our 
cities, our States, and our Nation are to be waded into the most 
dynamic society the world has ever known. 

That is our promise. 

It is one, I am sure, we can and will achieve. 

You certainly are indicating your concern with it by the actions of 
this particular committee. 

Mr. Founvratn. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. You have answered some 
of the specific questions we have in mind. However, for purposes of 
emphasis and for our record, there are a number of questions which 
the committee would like to ask you. 

Before doing so, however, I would like to state that the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations has jurisdiction over the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and its related agencies, the Labor Depart- 
ment and its related agencies, and the Agriculture Department and 
its related agencies in matters dealing with economy and efliciency. 
The subcommittee also has jurisdiction in the field of intergovern- 
mental relations, which accounts for the fact that the Kestnbaum 
Commission report was referred to this subcommittee. During the 
past 2 years we have been studying that report and its 15 supporting 
volumes. 

I make that observation for the purpose of emphasizing that much 
of the subject matter of your statement actually comes, for legislative 


purposes, under the jurisdiction of the appropriate legislative com- 
mittees. 
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Mr. Lawrence. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. There has, for some time, been a feeling on the part 
of many Members of Congress, and on the part of private citizens 
who have been contacting Members of Congress, that our Federal 
budget is getting entirely too big, that the Federal Government is 
more and more getting into things which traditionally have been 
responsibilities of the State and local governments. 

Many of the programs are worthwhile. But because of that: feel- 
ing, this committee is taking a new look into this whole field of inter- 
governmental relations, to make a survey, so to speak, of grant-in- 
aid programs, to see whether or not the Federal Government is en- 
gaged in too many of these programs, whether some should be trans- 
ferred to the States—with more taxing power made available to the 
States—or whether, perhaps, some of the prograins should be ex- 
panded and others dropped. For that reason, we have prepared a 
series of basic questions, some of which I should like to ask you at 
this time. 

First, in general, are you satisfied or are you dissatisfied with the 
Federal role in grant-in-aid programs ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, as [ have stated in the paper I read, we are 
pretty generally satisfied with them. 

Today, I think, Government feels pretty much the same way about 
taxes as the taxpayer. The question involves the distribution of the 
tax dollar. Take an area like Pittsburgh, or New York, but I will 
stress Pittsburgh. We are the home of the giant corporations like 
United States Steel, Westinghouse, and Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 

We pour millions and millions out of Pittsburgh into the Federal 
Treasury and into the treasury at Harrisburg in corporation taxes, 
and we get an infinitesimal amount back as compared with what we 
put in. 

I don’t know just how it can be readjusted. In Pennsylvania under 
our constitution, we cannot have a graduated State income tax. If 
we could have that, we might solve some of the problems that we talk 
about. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is there any reason the constitution could not be 
amended ? 

Mr. Lawrence. They tried that in Pennsylvania. It has been tried 
for many, many years. They always inject a lot of foreign issues into 
the fight claiming that you are trying to do this with the public schools 
and do that with something else. 

As a result, the people pour out and vote against an amendment per- 
mitting a graduated income tax. You are left high and dry. But 
we are still fighting to get to a point where we can have a graduated 
State income tax. That would meet a lot of our problems. Just re- 
cently we had got a sales tax. They fought for years against the sales 
tax in Pennsylvania. Finally, the Republican State administration 
put on a 1-percent sales tax, a rather weak tax. In fact, they gave 

He ein to practically everything under the sun. Everybody had 
a lobby at Harrisburg, seeking exemptions for his particular com- 
pany. As a result the sales tax did not produce the money which 
was anticipated. 

Getting back to the cities, which is my reason for being here: We 
always are the poor relation. We get what is left, unfortunately. In 
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Pennsylvania, as I guess in most States, in the olden days, wealth was 
real estate, and the burden of taxation was placed on the real-estate 
owner. A few sessions ago, legislation was passed permitting cities 
to tax anything the State hadn’t already taxed. This gives us the 
right to tax amusements and things of that kind. 

r. Fountain. Right on that point, what are the major tax re- 
sources of the city of Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Real estate—amusement tax, earned income tax, 
personal-property tax, real-estate transfer tax. 

Mr. Fountain. Does the State have ‘a property tax? 

Mr. Lawrence. No. 

Mr. Fountain. Does it have an amusement tax? 

Mr. Lawrence. No. 

Mr. Fountain. The Federal Government, I might note, does have 
an amusement tax. 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. But again, getting back to the core city: We 
have a problem different from others. There is a great explosion of 
population out beyond the city into the periphery or all boroughs 
and townships, and the cities are bearing the burden of a lot of the 
people who live outside. That is why, naturally, we in the cities con- 
tend we should get some help from the Federal Government—to take 
care of the things we are doing for those people who live outside the 
cities, 

Mr. Fountain. Where do you think the primary responsibility lies 
for your help, with the State or the Federal Government? 

Mr. Lawrence. With both. I attended just over the last weekend, 
a meeting at Arden House, with Mr. Harriman, of New York, and a 
group of six eastern governors. The meeting dealt with this very 

roblem. You have a situation here where New York spills over into 

ew Jersey. There are hundreds of thousands of people who live in 
New Jersey and work in New York. New York has to pick them up 
the minute they leave this end of the Hudson Tubes, with their traffic 
police, and traffic system, and so forth. The taxpayer of the city of 
New York is paying for these services. That is the great problem of 
the city. The only place the city can turn, if it doesn’t get outside 
help, is to raise taxes on real estate, which is already overburdened— 
on the homeowner and the business. 

Mr. Fountatn. My question, of course, in no way indicates my own 
feeling. I am asking these questions in an effort to get objective in- 
formation for the record, and the committee’s study. 

Mr. Lawrence. They had a great idea in trying to transfer some of 
the programs back to the States, but I don’t know how you are going 
to work it out. 

Mr. Fountatn. Why do you feel the Federal Government should be 
engaged in grant-in-aid programs? 

Mr. Lawrence. Because it gets more money from the community. 
They have the money to do it with. 

Mr. Fountatn. Isn’t it true that the tax revenues which go into the 
Federal Treasury are primarily for running of the Federal Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Lawrence. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. You take the position that inasmuch as your people 
pay a tremendous amount into the Federal Treasury, a certain portion 
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of that ought to come back to the city of Pittsburgh and to the State 
of Femnepivente’ 

Mr. Lawrence. There is no question about it. But it is cumber- 
some and awkward for the Federal Government to levy the taxes and 
then to send the money back. It would be better for cities to impose 
the taxes locally. 

Mr. Fountain. That philosophy really amounts to the use of the 
Federal Government as a tax-collecting agency for the people of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is correct. But until such time some scheme 
can be worked out, where the tax dollar can be more fairly propor- 
tioned to the needs of the urban communities throughout the country, 
we still have to do all we can to get all the Federal aid we can get. 

I hope there is some way they can work it out. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you think a continual expansion of the various 
grant-in-aid programs is going to serve as an incentive for the States 
and municipalities to do all they can to remedy some of the obstacles, 
constitutional and otherwise, that prevent assumption by the States 
and local governments of more responsibility. 

Mr. Lawrence. I might say that the State and local community 
should be asked to do all they can within their limited resources, 
just like we are doing in Pittsburgh. We have six slum clearance 
projects underway in which not a single Federal dollar has been 
spent. It can be done up to a point. We took Jones & Laughlin’s 
plants—they had 2 plants, 1 here and here [indicating ]—in between 
those pieces of property were homes of steelworkers. We used the 
power of eminent domain to assemble 200 parcels of property. Jones 
& Laughlin was the developer. There wasn’t a dollar of Federal 
or State money in it. Jones & Laughlin extended its plant and pro- 
vided job opportunities. They could just as easily have moved away. 
If you can get private redevelopers, these projects can be worked out. 
The lower section of downtown Pittsburgh was business slum. Equi- 
table Life came in as a redeveloper, and with whatever donation was 
made by the city, in new street patterns, relocating utilities, we rede- 
veloped 23 acres. But there wasn’t a nickel of Federal money that 
went into this project. A lot of it can be done if you have large 
investors who can pay the full price for the land they need assembled. 

Mr. Founrarn. I believe you have said in effect that the growth 
of many of these Federal programs in fields traditionally considered 
local responsibilities has been due to State or local failure to act in 
these areas. 

Mr. Lawrence. I will admit that States haven’t put in the amount 
of effort they should have. In Pittsburgh and in Philadelphia we 
have met with some degree of success in slum clearance without much 
Federal and State aid. 

Mr. Fountain. There is no question but that many localities are 
doing a good job and doing all they can. The difficulty is that there 
are so many others that are not. Is it your feeling that the Federal 
Government should participate in or extend these programs at a time 
when local and State governments have not been doing and are not 
doing all they can ? 

Mr. Lawrence. No, I think the Federal Government should make 
it incumbent on the local authorities to participate, to do something, 
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to show a sincere interest in, it; and doing something on their own 
account. However, in almost every instance, the local community 
had to do a certain amount, on streets and utilities, water lines, and 
things of that sort. 

Mr. Fountarn. And in those cases where they are unwilling to do 
all they can, then in your opinion Federal aid would not be justified? 

Mr. Lawrence. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. You have mentioned one or two of the barriers to. 
effective and responsible State and local governments. Are there any 
others in the number of fields where Federal grants-in-aid are used ? 

Mr. Lawrence. No. The great problem today in America is not 
always the city itself. It is the pressures generated by urban regions. 
The State legislatures too often will treat the cities as orphans and not 
give them proper consideration. They come to the rescue of the sub- 
urban communities and stop at the city line, without taking mto 
account that the whole region, including the city, deserves help. 

People move out of the cities; then they buck the traffic coming into 
the city. That creates a traffic problem for the cities. After they 
have moved to suburbs they discover that the theaters are still in 
town, that the universities are still in town; that the kids have to come 
to town to go to school; that the baseball field and football field is in 
town. This creates a tremendous flow of traffic. 

One of the great problems facing all great urban centers is the mov- 
ing of traffic. The failure of people to use mass transportation is 
another growing problem in America today. 

People are abandoning mass transportation, and as a result the 
traction companies are in bad shape. The are asking for increases in 
fares, because the men are asking for increases in salaries, and as they 
increase the fares, fewer people ride, and so you have a vicious circle 
going around constantly, complicating the problem of traffic and 
finding parking space in our downtown areas. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mayor Lawrence, you, of course, realize from your 
experience and contact with the Congress what a difficult problem 
435 Members in the House and 96 in the Senate have, all coming from 
different sections of the country and all trying to solve the problems of 
their respective districts as well as problems of the Nation. Conse- 
quently, many Federal grant-in-aid programs are highly controversial. 

May I ask you this question: What test or criterion can you suggest 
which the Congress might use in determining whether to continue or 
discontinue existing grants, or whether to undertake new grant-in-aid 
programs ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. I don’t know. I think you have to continue them 
until some other formula is worked out. That is the point I make 
here. The national-highway program has been wondarta in my 
opsnnent, Without it I don’t know what would happen in the next 20 
or 25 years at the rate automobiles are multiplying. 

To wittidiaw the highway grants-in-aid would be very dangerous. 
But to answer your previous “question, I don’t know anything more 
complex than the tax situation, how you can divide the taxes, especially 
when you have 48 States, »nd each one of them having a different 
system of doing it. It is about as complicated a thing, I imagine, as 
we have to attack. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Quite often a very strong and enthusiastic group 
in favor of a program will convince Members of Congress that the 
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program is a good one. Before long we have embarked upon some- 
thing without a formula or = to go by. We act on each proposal 
individually and consequently we may have a patchwork of Federal 

ant-in-aid programs. Any guidance we can get for the appropriate 
e islative committees of Congress, I think, might be very helpful. 

o keep from monopolizing the questions, Mr. Mayor, I am going 
to recognize the other members of the committee. I will yield to Con- 
gressman Reuss at this time. 

Mr. Revss. I would like to commend you not my on your fine state- 
ment, but on what you have done in Pittsburgh. On the central 
question you were discussing of localities needing funds to do the 
job, and not being able to raise them by their own resources, and 
thus having to look to the State and Federal Governments, do you 
have any thoughts for us on whether you think the grant-in-aid 
technique for specific programs, as is done now, is the way to do it, 
or whether perhaps making available by the Federal—perhaps by 
the State governments—of chunks of unearmarked funds for the 
localities to do with as they will is a better approach? That latter 
approach, I believe, was rejected by the Tnstedieee Commission re- 
port, but if you have done any —e on it 

Mr. Lawrence. I would be a little fearful of receiving unearmarked 
funds. This way the Federal Government at least has supervision. 
It has a check on what is going on. There are certain restraints and 
restrictions the Federal Government can put on to control the money. 
If you just set the funds free, I am not so sure they would get as good 
results as they are under the present system. 

Mr. Revss. You feel it would lead to waste? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes; it would lead to waste. In some places, where 
the public officials are all right, the funds would be spent wisely, but 
in others it would just be wasted. 

Mr. Reuss. As Chairman Fountain has mentioned, many of the 
specific recommendations you made are ones which need to be made, 
and I hope will be considered by various other committees of Con- 
gress, such as the Banking and Currency Committee, Public Works, 
and so on, which have to do with public housing and highways. 

I would like to ask one question, however, on what you had to say 
on highways, namely, that you feel upon occasion the Federal ad- 
ministration of highway aid funds has been such as to cause highways 
to be built in our cities that chop up neighborhoods, ruin parks, and 
otherwise are inadvisable. 

Has Pittsburgh had unhappy experiences with that? 

Mr. Lawrence. I wouldn’t want to say that. I wouldn’t want to 
charge that. But we had a problem facing us. One group of engi- 
neers chose a line for a highway passing through a park, which would 
have wrecked it. Even more important, the route would have dis- 
placed nearly 7,000 persons as against another route which would 
have displaced 3,000 who will be moved anyway because of urban 
redevelopment. 

In other words, the point I tried to make was that highway engi- 
neers ought to listen very closely to the local people, because after all 
they live there and are closer to the community. 

What I was trying to emphasize was, they should listen more to 
the local people on the planning, and then do all the supervising they 
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can do. Some engineers get an idea here is the way to do it, and all 
hell won’t change them. 

Mr. Reuss. You aren’t sure that in any specific case there hasn’t 
been enough listening to local people at the end ? 

Mr. Lawrence. No; I am not making that point. 

Mr. Reuss. In other words, it is quite possible no change in the law 
is necessary ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. I have heard other mayors discuss it. I wouldn’t 
pinpoint one of them, because I don’t know. 

Mr. Retss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the mayor of 
Pittsburgh some questions, please, and may I commend you for your 
statement. 

However, on page 7, where you start talking about the Federal 
agencies that concern highways, you say the Federal Government 
should not dictate where a highway must be placed. If it is to be 
built at all, it is my understanding that except for the Interstate 
System, the State highway department determines the location of 
roads within a State, Mr. Lawrence, and further the Federal law 
poe the holding of a ees if any community objects to a route. 

ave public hearings been held in any part of Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Lawrence. As I say, we have had no real difficulty. The thing 
I am pointing out here is, if they come in and insist on a certain 
road through a certain area, they would save a lot of noise, a lot of 
bother, if they would pay more attention to the local planning com- 
missions, and local officials. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Isn’t that up to your State highway department, sir, 
and not the Federal agency at all? 

Mr. Lawrence. They have a good deal to say about it, the Federal 
agency. ‘They have their own engineers, and they pass on the plans 
the same as the State department does. They have to give their 
approval. 

Mrs. Dwyer. The State highway department has the last word, 
does it not ? 

Mr. Lawrence. I believe so. 

Mrs. Dwyer. On where a road should go within the State ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you say that your State legislature has been 
responsive to the needs of Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes and no. We never get all we want, as you 
probably know, being a Congressman. We are always reaching for 
certain things. On the whole, we have done pretty well in and around 
Pittsburgh. We have had a great bipartisan movement there, a civic 
organization called the Allegheny Conference on Community Develop- 
ment which has worked with us through different administrations. 
In that fashion we have done pretty well. 

Mrs. Dwyer. How much has your school population increased in 
Pittsburgh within the last year ? 

Mr. Lawrence. I couldn’t tell you that. The city government 
doesn’t have the schools, it is a separate agency. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have you any idea of how much State aid comes into 
Pittsburgh for education ? 
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Mr. Lawrence. We get the worst of it. They have some magic 
formula at Harrisburg for figuring out our allocation. I do know 
that our school people are always pleading for more. We don’t ‘get 
a fair shake. 

You see, our school system is peculiar the way it isset up. We have 
a school board appointed by the courts. The city council or the mayor 
has nothing to do with appointments or fixing the millage. The 
board levies its own tax, and must have prior approval of the State 
legislature to increase the rates. 

hei Dwyer. As the mayor of Pittsburgh, have you supported 
Federal aid to education ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Were you in favor of the bill introduced in the House 
this year; the bill which would have given more aid to the needy 
States than perhaps Pennsylvania where you have greater wealth ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you believe that Federal grants-in-aid should be 
given to the neediest States over the so-called wealthy States, such as 
Pennsylvania ? Do you believe in that philosophy ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. I believe we have to take care of poor States 
just as we take care of poorer countries. We are going beyond our 
country lines, taking care of countries that are down and out, helping 
them, and there is no reason in my opinion we shouldn’t do the same 
thing at home. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are you familiar with all the grants-in-aid that come 
into Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Lawrence. No. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I wonder, if looking it over at any time, whether you 
would submit to this committee any of the grants-in-aid coming into 
the State of Pennsylvania and into Pittsburgh, which you would 
recommend we continue or digress from ? 

Mr. Lawrence. I would be glad to do that. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. That will be all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuent. Mayor Lawrence, you mentioned the 5 projects of 
urban renewal, and that only 1 of them was with Federal help. In 
chronological order, were those first four projects done strictly on a 
local basis by any chance, and the last one a Federal-participated 
project ? 

Mr. Lawrence. We have 7 underway, the Equitable was free 
of any Federal aid, the 3 for Jones & Laughlin were free, the 2 for 
University of Pittsburgh were free—and then on 1 we got Federal 
aid, on a big slum-clearance program called the Lower Hill project. 

Mr. Micuet. Is that the last project, then? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. The one the Federal Government partici- 
pated in was a big slum-clearance project in what is known as the Hiil 
District. It was rampant with disease, crime, and all sorts of things, 
that we were wiping out, and we are building a sports arena and 
amphitheater there, a new street pattern and we are negotiating 
with private investors to build apartment and commercial structures. 

Mr. Micnev. You mentioned the difficulty of these pressing com- 
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munities outside of the city of Pittsburgh. Are you precluded from 
expanding the boundaries of the city of Pittsburgh ! 

r. Lawrence. They can annex themselves to the city by a vote, but 
I think it was 1931 since any community annexed itself to the city. 
They never annex unless they are in trouble. They form a little bor- 
ough, get in difficulty building streets and so on, they go bankrupt 
and then they crv to the city to be taken in. 

Mr. Micuev. Most of them are in better financial shape / 

Mr. Lawrence. That is right. They have their own entity sid 
don’t want to give it up. Both parties are guilty. We have Demo- 
cratic and Republican communities. A fellow becomes a burgess in 
one of those little towns. He doesn’t want to become a little fish in a 
big pond. A great deal of our industry is outside of the city. Asa 
result, of course, they have a pretty good tax take. This isn’t only 
true of the Pittsburgh area. It is pretty much the same all over the 
United States and even in Canada. You probably heard of the 
Toronto Metropolitan District. In Toronto they worked out a plan 
that a great many American cities are now thinking about. ‘They 
stenier a metropolitan plan for Toronto, while at the same time pre- 
serving the autonomy of the little municipality. In New York City, 
Brookiyn is still a borough, with a borough president. Manhattan is 
still a borough with a borough president. They have a certain entity 
or autonomy of their own that they operate on. To mesh them in, I 
think is a past thing in America. They just won’t do it. 

Mr. Micuet. I believe the mayor of Hartford or Boston, I don’t 
remember who it was, mentioned he thought there would come a time 
when cities would become so compressed there would have to be a system 
of regionalizing. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is right. 

Mr. Micuev. And a governmental unit. He didn’t exactly know 
what type it would be, but something to coordinate the activities of 
all of them. 

Mr. Lawrence. Students predict you will have almost a solid built- 
up urban area from Boston to Washington in the next 50 to 100 years, 
It will be almost entirely filled. The seaboard will be a continuous 
series of communities, one overlapping the other. In Philadelphia, 
the Delaware River divides Pennsylvania and Camden. Thousands of 
people who live in Camden, work in the city of Philadelphia. They 
have a wage tax in the city of Philadelphia, and the people in Camden 
have to pay taxes to the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Micuet. One final question, Mayor Lawrence. 

You mentioned in your testimony that in such areas as stream puri- 
fication, the Federal Government must provide greater aid if the pol- 
lution of our streams and rivers is to be eliminated. 

Why do you say the Federal Government must ! 

Mr. Lawrence. Nobody else will do it, that is the way I found it. If 
you leave it to the individual communities, they will not do it. I don’t 
mean that the Federal Government must pay all of it. For instance, 
in Pittsburgh right now, we have an $80 million bond issue that was 
passed and sold and we have a sanitary authority created for purify- 
ing the rivers. We were able to consolidate the city of Pittsburgh 
with about 64 other communities in the county to undertake a vast 
job of cleaning up the river. We have legislation at Harrisburg 
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compelling them to do it. But I think it has to be vigorously pushed 
by the Federal Government because our rivers cross State boundaries. 

The Allegheny River starts up in New York State, for example. 

Mr. Micnet. The streams are polluted by the local communities 
themselves, and they ought to regard that as their own responsibility, 
in my own mind. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is right. Mines and the mills pour their acids 
into the rivers. It has just been terrible for years. We, of course, 
are meeting the situation at a great cost. If they started out with 
some means of taking care of those acids and things that foul up the 
river, in the early days, it never would have become polluted. Now 
they have to go back and rebuild the whole thing. 

Mr. Micue.. Was your project there delayed by any chance because 
of the pending legislation in Congress—lI believe it was in the last 
session ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. No, I don’t think so. The State government about 6 
or 8 years ago passed legislation requiring the local communities to 
clean up, and, of course, some of them are still lagging behind. We 
moved because the State threatened us with dire consequences if we 
didn’t move. So we finally rallied our people together. 

Mr. Micnev. We have had several instances where communities 
could very well have gone on ahead themselves. However, knowin 
Federal aid was available to them, but not being on the approved proj- 
ect for that year, they simply deferred it so that they could, too, get 
into the Federal till. And, of course, those communities that don’t get 
into the Federal till feel they are slighted because they are doing it 
themselves. 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. I want to commend the mayor and the people of Pitts- 
burgh for the job they have been doing on urban renewal. We are 
perhaps a little behind you in Hartford, but we are getting along, too. 
And we commend you due to the fact all of those except one were 
without Federal aid. 

I think that although we are going to come up with a good number 
of facts, they are going to have to be understood and disseminated. 
One of the biggest things is having people understand it. 

I want to ask you a few questions. One: What is the population of 
Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Pittsburgh proper is about 700,000. Pittsburgh is 
right in the dead center of Allegheny County, the core of it. You can 
go out of Pittsburgh on any side, north, east, south, or west, and unless 
you are acquainted with the dividing line you would never know it. 
Actually with the peripheral communities, we are a city of 11% 
millions. 

Mr. May. You are boarded in by incorporated communities? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes; we are boarded in. Some of the boundary 
lines go through houses. 

Mr. May. You feel your tax is pretty much burdened the way it is 
now ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. The people are all saying they want taxes off them. 
We have a mercantile tax and the merchants want it off. You have 
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the same thing in Con . There is only one popular tax, and that 
is the tax on the other fellow. Nobody accepts them. 

Mr. May. That is always a problem. One of the things that has 
concerned us, and especially me in the testimony that we have heard, 
is the size of the programs. Apparently in the last Congress many 
people from the various congressional districts were concerned with 
the size of the Federal budget, and the increased growth of Federal 
expenditures. 

We came up with some facts since we started these hearings that 
73 percent of the total taxes taken by all governmental units remain 
with the Federal Government, and only 27 percent go to the State and 
local governments. 

Further, others have said, and the Hoover Commission has said, 
through these various grant-in-aid programs, 75 percent of all ac- 
tivities of State governments are influenced by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Some said actual control comes in 30 to 35 percent of all cases. 
So the problem would seem to be, if we continue at that rate, where 
can the line be drawn? 

We have seen some suggested recommendations from the governors’ 
conference, or from the President’s Commission, that various tax 
revenues perhaps could be discontinued by the Federal Government, 


and perhaps returned to the State governments, or the local gov- 
ernments. 


Mr. Lawrence. Yes. 

Mr. May. What would you think of that possibility ? 

Mr. Lawrence. That would be good if you could work out what 
the taxes would be, what amounts they would bring in, and just how 
far they could go. You have to go beyond that to reach our level. 
One of the problems in most States in the Union is the fact that 
State governments are controlled by the rural areas. This applies 
to Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other States I am acquainted with—New 
York State. Representation is lop-sided. And asa result, you would 
have some difficulty in getting for the cities the things that you 
normally should get. I don’t know the exact figures, but I know we 
get the worst of it in Pittsburgh all the time. Meanwhile, they look 
upon—they have a term I think they call it “the impoverished school 
districts,’ with favor. They are impoverished by the local asses- 
sors not assessing the property in the townships and in the boroughs 
at what they should be assessed. Because in Pittsburgh, in the big 
metropolitan centers, we take a realistic approach to assessment, we 
are listed among the wealthy. We area wealthy school district. We 
aren’t a bit wealthier than these other people are. 

As a matter of fact, the practice is such that some parts of Penn- 
sylvania have little or no local taxes. The State will subsidize the 
schools almost entirely. The bigger centers of population get the 
worst of it. I think a great deal of your effort ought to be directed 
into these State practices before such a plan is proposed for serious 
consideration. 

Mr. May. Others have testified also as to the need for improve- 
ment in that area. Suppose the Federal Government did give up sev- 
eral of these taxes such as admissions to theaters, coin-operated amuse- 
ments, gaming devices, and deposit boxes and a few other things that 
have been mentioned as possibilities. Do you think the State gov- 
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ernments, or the State of Pennsylvania in your case, wold pick up 
some of those taxes, and then make the revenue available to the 
State and the communities? 

Mr. Lawrence. I don’t know. It would depend on the political 
= and what their thinking was. But I think they certainly 
should. 

Mr. May. That is what we hoped would happen, and that was the 
recommendation of this committee, which they were not doing but 
considering. 

Mr. Lawrence. You just have to face up to it. This country is 
becoming more and more a country of urban areas. They are leav- 
ing the farms and they are moving into metropolitan centers all over 
the country. 

Mr. May. Many of the people that have testified before have ex- 
pressed the same concern you do, and also for the interest in more help, 
and even when it has been suggested that maybe some of these measures 
of taxation could be returned to the State, politically or otherwise 
they didn’t feel the State would then take up and tax because it is un- 
popular to tax, even though they were returned to the State. 

Mr. Lawrence. That could be. 

Mr. May. Perhaps some arrangement could be made there. 

Mr. Lawrence. We still have the legislator who votes for every 
appropriation and against every tax. 

Mr. May. The question is, Where do you stop the trend and work it 
out on the local level as you indicated ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. That is right. 

Mr. May. I want to go over to one other question. Would it 
be better for a municipality, an urban area like yours, to have the 
urban-renewal program operate direct from the Federal Government 
to the city rather than having any State in between. 

Do you think that is good ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. We certainly would prefer that, and as a matter of 
fact, our authority deals directly with Federal agencies. I believe you 
are speaking of smaller communities which receive Federal aid 
through State departments of commerce. 

Mr. May. We are aware of the magnitude of this problem the more 
we go along, I might say. We had one witness say yesterday if this 
trend continues, the States will have nothing to do and the Federal 
Government will be operating by itself with the local communities 
throughout the Nation. 

I noticed you mentioned several corporations that apparently were 
involved in your redevelopment there in Pittsburgh. Was that a 
community-type of endeavor that interested these companies that 
you mentioned in developing these programs? 

Mr. Lawrence. No; that was not the primary reason. For instance, 
Equitable Life has an investment of some $70 million, and the Jones 
& Laughlin program was also a multi-million-dollar private invest- 
ment. In the case of J. & L., it was a question of expanding their 
facilities or moving out of Pittsburgh. So we were desperate about it. 
We went in with our redevelopment authority to collect the land. It 
was one of the first instances that the use of such an authority had 
ever been tried. The legislation went all the way through the United 
States Supreme Court. We took your property and condemned it, 
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and then in turn sold it to this other Congressman here for his pri- 
vate use. Something new in American government. 

Mr. May. That certainly isa wonderful program. Iam wondering 
if you know through your activities, or through the council of mayors, 
whether there is enough business concern interest in this redevelopment 
urban renewal problem. I guess there could be a lot more perhaps 
patterned after Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. We keep constantly trying to interest life 
insurance companies and others which have funds to invest. After 
all, they have dollars that they are trying to make work. If we can 
show them a profitable investment in real estate, and they are au- 
thorized by the State laws that they can put their assets into real es- 
tate, they can make money. Equitable has done very well. In fact, 
just the day before yesterday we broke ground in the plot that they 

ave in the downtown section for a fifth building. The Hilton hotel 
— are building a hotel there, at the apex of the rivers. And the 

quitable is going to build another building in April. They an- 
nounced it on Friday in Pittsburgh. 

So redevelopment has worked out very well for them. It is profit- 
able; it is a good investment. The University of Pittsburgh, through 
endowments and grants from foundations, is extending its physical 
plant and health center. We wiped out a slum area there also. 

Mr. May. Yes, I see; thank you very much. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Mayor, just a few questions. We are getting 
—_ to the time when you ought to depart if you are to catch your 
Plane. 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Would you favor a return of responsibility to local 
and State governments for any or all of these grant-in-aid programs 
if sufficient taxing power is relinquished to local and State govern- 
ments ? 

Mr. Lawrence. I think everybody would. 

Mr. Fountarn. You think everybody would? 

Mr. Lawrence. Sure. The ay question involved is money, to do 
the things you want to do. If you can get it by taxation yourself, I 
can’t see how anybody would be so stupid or indifferent to doing the 
right thing that if they had the money they wouldn’t just go ahead 
and do it. 

Mr. Founrarn. You think that would be better for the country ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Oh, sure. 

Mr. May. It might save some money through the roundabout route 
to Washington. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is right. This cumbersome setup would be 
done away with, I think, without a question. 

Mr. Founrarn. In other words, if the Federal Government re- 
linquished to the States sufficient taxing power, then in your opinion, 
it would be up to the States and the localities to take the necessary 
action to carry on programs which they think are worthwhile? 

Mr. Lawrence. Right. 

Mr. Fountain. If they don’t take the necessary action, with suffi- 
cient tax resources avail: ble, then the Federal Government should not 
be called upon ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Right. 
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Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton, staff counsel, has a question. 

Mr. Naveuron. I have one question, Mayor Lawrence. 

Do you presently have some restrictions on your power to tax or 
do you need some authority that must be granted at the State level? 

Mr. Lawrence. Right. 

Mr. Navucuton. So as it stands now, in order to finance these pro- 
grams locally you would have to have more authority from the State? 

Mr. Lawrence. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpperc. May I? 

Mr. Fountarn. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Just one question, Mayor Lawrence. 

You indicated awhile back that in principle you approve of equal- 
izing opportunity for many basic services; that is, the more wealthy 
communities assisting the less wealthy communities, and the more 
wealthy States assisting the less wealthy States. In your view, does 
this pose a problem in the transfer of functions and tax resources 
from the Federal level to the State government and from the State 
to the local level ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, it would, sure. The poorer sections would 
be in a bad way if they were to depend exclusively on their own re- 
sources. If everybody went back to their own resources, many little 
townships and towns or villages would be stuck. There would still 
have to be some kind of a godfather somewhere that would move in 
and help them. 

Mr. GotpperG. Have you any thoughts on how we can bring closer 
together these two theoretically competing principles—on the one 
hand equalizing opportunity, and one the other hand trying to trans- 
fer functions from higher to lower levels? 

Mr. Lawrence. That would be a pretty complex thing, because it 
is so farflung—the different areas in the country having different out- 
looks on the program, different industries. Some are agricultural, 
some industrial, so forth and so on, you couldn’t have any basic 
formula. 

Mr. Gorpserc. Thank you. 

Mr. Founvrarn. Mr. Mayor, I made an address before the North 
Carolina League of Municipalities Sunday night before I departed 
for Boston, in which I made a few observations in this field. 

Mr. Lawrence. I just came from Reading where we had the Penn- 
sylvania League of Cities. 

Mr. Fountarn. I spoke to the mayors and county managers of 
North Carolina. See whether or not you agree with the following 
portion of those remarks: 

There is the tendency of interest groups to take the easy way out by seeking 
a sympathetic hearing at the national level rather than fighting for effective 
and representative government at the State and local levels. It is dxiomatic 
that the less we solve public problems at the local and State levels, the more 
such problems will result in attention at the Federal level. The tendency to 


kick problems upstairs for their solution necessarily leads to the further cen- 
tralization of authority and quite logically increases the cost of providing public 


services. 

Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Lawrence. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. I would like to quote one other portion of my re- 
marks in Raleigh, N. C. 
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I cannot emphasize too strongly my belief that the possession of rights, 
whether individual, corporate, or governmental, entails corresponding responsi- 
bilities. States rights should not be used as an excuse for indifference to 
public problems. Neither should easy access to Washington be used as an ex- 
cuse for getting help or as a means for centralizing political power, a develop- 
ment which could ultimately destroy our Federal system. 

Do you agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. I then made this statement with respect to the 
problem of getting effective action at the State level : 

I feel that I would be remiss in my duty if I did not express to you the feel- 
ing that there is a growing and urgent need in practically every State for better 
cooperation and closer working relations between State and local government 
officials. It is my firm conviction, also, that local public officials must take more 
initiative and exert more influence in the formulation of State governmental 
policies if they are to be adequately prepared to handle and solve the increasing 
problems of local government. 

Do you agree that these are needs which must be met ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. We appreciate 
your coming. 

Mr. Lawrence. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountain. Before we call our next witness, for the benefit of 
the press, some of whom made inquiries before we started our hearing 
this afternoon, I want to give you a list of the witnesses who will 
testify tomorrow. 

At 9:30 tomorrow morning, Mr. Joseph Carlino, majority leader 
of the New York State Assembly. Following him, Gov. Averell 
Harriman, of the State of New York, accompanied by Commissioner 
Joseph P. McMurray, division of housing, Commissioner Isador 
Lubin, department of labor, and Commissioner Raymond Houston, 
department of social welfare. 

At the afternoon session, beginning at 2: 15, Mayor Robert Wagner 
of New York City. After Mayor Wagner, as a representative of 
Senator Elisha Barrett, chairman of the joint commission on inter- 
state cooperation, we will have Prof. Frederick Zimmerman, a con- 
sultant to that commission. 

Our next witness is Mr. Norman A. Peil. 

Mr. Peil, we are very glad to have you with us. I understand you 
are a commissioner of Northampton County, Easton, Pa. 

Mr. Pew. That is correct. 

Mr. Founrarn. We are mighty glad to have you with us. You 
may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NORMAN A. PEIL, COMMISSIONER, 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY, PA. 


Mr. Pett. Well, I have here a prepared statement. I didn’t realize 
last night I was supposed to have this prepared, so I was busy this 
morning doing it. I haven’t had a chance to read it over to see 
whether my secretary made any errors. I followed your format that 
you enclosed with your letter of the 18th. I didn’t answer all the 
questions because I am asking for permission to submit a subsequent 
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paper which will be based on a study that the National Organiza- 
tion of County Officials is making. We are having our meeting in 
Cincinnati on November 7, 8, and 9. 

Mr. Fountain. We will be glad to receive that. 

I might advise you at this point that a representative of the Na- 
tional aiaiatien of County Officials appeared before this subcom- 
mittee in Washington prior to our regional hearings. 

Mr. Pei. I have a copy of that presentation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. That is fine. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Prem. My name is Norman A. Peil. I am a eommissioner in 
Northampton County, Pa., also chairman of the board of directors 


-of the National Association of County Officials with headquarters at 


1721 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

The statement of our executive director, Bernard F. Hillenbrand, 
given to this committee at its July 30 meeting, informed this com- 
mittee of the action of the National Association of County Officials 
taken at our convention in Atlanta this past July. 

It indicated our willingness to assist your committee to carry out, 
in general, the recommendations of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

A meeting of our board of directors and the committee to formu- 
late a program of action will take place on November 7, 8, and 9 in 
Cincinnati, following which I shall be in a much better position to 
reflect the opinions of a larger group of county officials. 

I shall attempt to respond to this committee’s request for informa- 
tion by adhering strictly to the format that was sent me on Sepember 
18, 

GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. In general, I think the grant-in-aid programs are being admin- 
istered fairly; however, I feel the grant-in-aid idea is applied to too 
many objectives. Personally, I think it should be confined to— 

1. Airport construction. 

2. Civil defense. 

3. Flood prevention and control with the thought that water so 
stored should be made available to communities at their request. 

4. Highway construction. 

5. Slum clearance and urban renewal. 

I would like to see the problem of child-welfare service taken over 
completely by the States and operated through its local governments 
much after the fashion we operate in Pennsylvania, for the legal 
responsibility for orphaned or abandoned children rests with the 
institution district of each county, and are managed by the county 
commissioners. 

Public assistance, outside and beyond the Federal old-age benefits 
program, should be a matter for the States’ consideration. While 
[ realize there was a division in the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations regarding the Unemployment Compensation Ad- 
ministration, I believe that this, too, ought to be the sole consideration 
of the States. 

There is no question in my mind that the failure of State and local 
government officials created a vacuum in these social fields which 
made necessary many of the Federal programs which your committee 
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is now reviewing with a view of establishing lines of demarcation, 
and I don’t hesitate to state that the recommendations of the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Commission, if enacted into law, will be creating 
a transition period wherein State and local officials will be tested as to 
their ability to rise and meet the problems that will be created. 

It gives State and local government officials an opportunity to 
dramatically demonstrate the real dynamics of our Government and 
if they fail, then, of course, we will have to unwillingly return to 
Federal controls and supervision. However, I have great faith in the 
American people, and if they can be alerted to what is being attempted, 
T feel that they will see to it that they have the proper officials. 

The only barrier that I see to effective responsible State and local 
overnments is a psychological one of getting money from a higher 
evel of government which relieves local officials from levying a tax 

for those services and problems created by the peoples’ desires. 

While I feel that the present arrangement whereby the Federal 
Government shares administrative responsibility for programs with 
State and local governments is sound, I feel that if we can allocate 
responsibility for each program to a single level of government, which, 
of course, goes with it, the raising of the revenues to finance the 
program is more desirable. I feel, in a large measure, it would 
remove the answers that have been employed by some State and local 
government officials of “passing the buck.” 

As stated previously, I would like to see the Federal Government’s 
grant-in-aid program confined to the following areas: 

1. Airport construction. 

. Civil defense. 

3. Flood prevention and control. 

. Highway construction. 

. Slum clearance and urban renewal. 
The format says— 


THe OO lO 


If some or all Federal grants were discontinued with the simultaneous discon- 

tinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation. 
On these matters, I would like to defer suggestions and submit these 
answers after our national meeting on November 7, 8,and 9. By that 
time, we shall be able to report the opinions, in a composite fashion, 
of representatives from the various States. 

Mr. Fountarn. We would like to get that very much. 

Mr. Pen. I think that would be more interesting to you gentlemen 
than the isolated opinion of any local section or any State. 

Since I feel that slum clearance and urban renewal, airport con- 
struction, highway construction, and so forth, are areas in which Fed- 
eral grants should be continued, as of this time I refrain from com- 
menting on No. 6. 

I feel that wherever practicable Congress declared in the statute 
establishing grants-in-aid the concrete goals which the grants are 
designed to achieve, provide for periodic evaluation of the progress 
achieved toward these coals, and indicating the conditions which could 
justify termination of the grants. 

There are strong reasons for confining grants-in-aid to fairly small 
segments and to periodic activities. If State and local initiative is to 
be preserved, the National Government should not try to accomplish 
specific objectives with broad grants. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL 
RELATIONS 


We generally recognize that the study conducted by the Inter- 


governmental Relations Commission has been thorough and, in gen- 


eral, we endorse its recommendations. Again, — recommenda- 
tions will be pinpointed in an addenda which the National Association 


of County Officials would like to submit to the committee following 
our meeting in Cincinnati in November. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


The emerging of the metropolitan areas are causing some problems 
for State legislators. The problems result from the ints of smaller 
groups of people to maintain their identity and objecting to being 
consolidated with larger communities. Of course, the problems arise 
largely in the service areas such as sewage disposal, waste collection 
and disposal, water distribution, and so forth, but these problems are 
for the State legislators and here is an opportunity for them to arise 
to the occasion and pass legislation which they know is needed to solve 
these problems. 

The National Association of County Officials have for years been 
urging Congress to recognize the problem created by the National 
Government taking over large tracts of land for various purposes. 
Probably the field where most annoyance has occurred was before the 
outbreak of World War II when the services promiscuously acquired 
land to erect cantonments and training centers. The haphazard 
method that was employed did create problems which were explored 
in quite some detail in 1943. A subcommittee of Congress met here 
in New York to hear local government officials, and ‘I remember a 
Congressman Peters from Florida and also a Congressman Peters 
from Georgia were on the committee, and they agreed to do something 
about it. Thus far, nothing has happened. 

This, of course, has something to do with the subject “in lieu of 
taxes.” We recognize that post offices, Federal courthouses, and 
things of that nature should not be subject to local taxes, or of “in 
lieu of tax” settlements. However, there are many areas where I 
believe Congress, if they had the real picture, would concur at least 
objectively, with what our national organization is trying todo. We 
have been working with the various bureaus in Washington trying to 
collect an inventory of federally owned properties, and we have failed. 
It appears that it is a very gigantic undertaking, this getting of an 
inventory of federally owned properties. 

Mr. Fountarn. One of the other subcommittees of the Committee 
on Government Operations, of which I believe Mr. May is a member, 
has done work in that field. They have compiled a list of all of the 
Federal properties in the United States. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. May. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but, of course, we have been more 
concerned with the donable property aspects of that in our committee. 

Mr. Fountarn. Maybe it was another subcommittee. 

Mr. May. Subjects and items available as donable properties is 
what we were mainly concerned with. 

_ Mr. Goxppera. In the past 2 years the General Services Admin- 
istration has prepared inventory reports on Federal real property 
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holdings which have been published as Senate documents by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Fountarn. Maybe that is what I saw. 

Mr. Micuet. Right. 

Mr. Per. Apparently you gentlemen have done something for us. 
Don’t misunderstand me, this is given in a most friendly spirit. 

Mr. Founrarn. I understand that. Members of Congress have been 
concerned with the point you mentioned. We wanted to know how 
much property the Federal Govcrumitnt owns, because in some States 
it owns most of the property. 

Mr. Prem. You have given us some relief on properties acquired 
since 1953. That has been handled very satisfactorily. 

In conclusion, I feel that the States should undertake a searching 
appraisal of their fiscal policies including the constitutional, statutory 
limits on its taxation and borrowing activities, the limits on the fiscal 
powers of local communities, the systems of tax administration, the 
financial aid it is providing its subdivisions, etc. 

Failure to recognize and solve these fiscal problems could conceiv- 
ably undermine the concept of our governmental system which is our 
purpose to preserve and improve. 

hile I know there was some vehement objection on the part of 
some members of the Intergovernmental Commission to establish a 
ermanent Commission to confer annually with State and local of- 
cials to review the impact of Federal, State, and local relations, I 
still believe that such a permanent Commission would ultimately have 
a very desirable influence in gradually establishing the objectives 
which are recommended in the Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mission’s report. 

I think it is commonly accepted that all of these things cannot. be 
realized at one time; that it is a matter that will have to be gradually 
put into effect and the impact appraised from time to time. With such 
a permanent Commission meeting fairly regularly with State and 
local officials, it could be expected that the errors in the transition 
period could be kept to a minimum. 

Had I realized, gentlemen, I was to present this in writing, I would 
have had much more of an official document for you, but I didn’t 
realize until last night 

Mr. Fountain. That is all right. If you want to supplement any- 
thing you have in your statement, we will be glad to have you do so. 

Mr, Prt. I wanted to tell you the experiences we have been having 
in Pennsylvania. The last suggestion is patterned after what we 
have been doing in Pennsylvania since about 1945. We have a local 
government commission—it is a bipartisan group—composed of 5 
members of the lower house and 5 senators. They meet monthly 
with representatives of the local government officials and our State 
associations. We bring up the problems that we are facing, together 
with their solutions. They discuss them. They are the ones who 
then sponsor our legislation in the house at Harrisburg, with the 
result that we have a relatively high batting average in having acts 
passed. 

They don’t do anything too rapidly. I have been after a couple 
more reforms which I haven’t gotten yet, but they have been prom- 
ised for 1959. They agree on the merits. I think it is just a matter 
that they didn’t think local government officials could assimilate too 
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much at one time, very frankly. That is the impression I got from 
them. 

We have a new assessment program which we are now finishing 
in Pennsylvania. It is not new in some other States. As a matter 
of fact, we copied it from other States. Other States are now study- 
ing ours. It attempts to approach the assessment value of property 
on relatively scientific basis to see if you can appraise real estate 
scientifically, and equalize the cost of government. We are just fin- 
ishing our appeals in Pennsylvania—my county. That is where 
I was this morning, and why I couldn’t get over sooner, because | 
had these appeals arranged and I couldn’t get out until 12 o’clock. 

That seems to be working very nicely in Pennsylvania, and if we 
could try that at the national level, we would say 10 Members of 
Congress—5 Members of the House and 5 Members of the Senate, and 
discuss—pinpoint and discuss the things that are going to come, what 
effect it could have, is it going to accomplish what we hope it will 
accomplish? And, of course, as Lincoln Steffens says, gentlemen, 
after his long career of reforms, he didn’t accomplish anything be- 
cause he overlooked the most essential thing in life, and that was the 
attitude of man. 

We can plan and theorize, and do a lot of work which we have 
done in Pennsylvania, and then when we see how some people handle 
what you have produced you begin to tear your hair out. It is a 
real problem. My sympathies are with you gentlemen. It is going 
to be a long time, and I hope you are all in Congress for the whole 
length of time. 

Mr. Founrarn. I feel sure that others will still be working in this 
field many years after we have left Congress, because there will still 
be room for improvement. 

I want to congratulate you, Mr. Peil, for your very fine statement. 
It is an example of democracy in action, because as a county commis- 
sioner you are close to people at the grassroots. You have given us 
some food for thought, and you have endeavored to answer some of 
the basic questions which this committee is studying. 

We are very happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Revss. I just wanted to pursue a bit these five categories of 
present Federal grants-in-aid which you feel, speaking for yourself, 
at least, are the only ones that eel be the subject of Federal aid. 

I am looking at a list our staff prepared of the various present 
grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Pem. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. For example, donation of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties, which are used very largely in the school-lunch program and the 
school-lunch program itself. 

Do you favor the abandonment of those Federal programs? 

Mr. Pew. As I understand the school-lunch program, you are giving 
the surplus commodities you get from agriculture, as a result of your 
agriculture program ; right ? 

Mr. Reuss. Part of it is. 

Mr. Pett. You don’t actually go out in the open market and buy 
it for schools, do you 
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Mr. Reuss. Last year the figures were 32 million for the surplus 
agricultural commmliatee and the 98 million for the rest of the school- 
lunch program. 

Mr. Pru. I think that is a very fine way to use the commodities 
we get through the agricultural programs. As a matter of fact, we 
went into the program in 1953, where we were giving it to those of 
low-income brackets, and we are spending money to distribute that 
food. I feel that that is a much more desirable way of disposing of 
it than letting it rot. 

Congressman, you mentioned there are cash grants-in-aid in addi- 
tion to surplus commodities to enable the States to buy some addi- 
tional commodities that are necessary. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. 

Would you add these two programs to your list of proper Federal 
grant-in-aid programs? 

Mr. Pett. Yes; because I haven’t gone into the agricultural phases 
of it at all. I know nothing about that. I think that is a little beyond 
the scope of local government, gentlemen. 

Mr. Reuss. What about vocational education? There the Federal 
Government has contributed 

Mr. Pe. No; I think the States ought to do it. I realize this, gen- 
tlemen—I hope I made myself clear in the statement—to me this 5-, 
10-, 15-year period, during which time we hope you will relinquish 
some of these things, and [ am not so sure the State legislatures are 
going to do what we all hope they will do or what they ought to do, 

mean it is going to be a period during which those of us who are 
interested in our form of government and in the welfare of America 
are going to have to stay alert, and the minute we see things are not 
right, we may have this whole thing devolved back in the laps of 
Congress again. 

I can well understand that. I only take refuge behind what Lincoln 
Steffens says as to why man acts as he does. You fellows have had 
the same experiences we have had. A perfectly fine fellow, and all of 
a sudden out of a clear sky goes haywire in the Government. 

Mr. May. Suppose it is generally contemplated, Mr. Peil, that the 
legislatures wouldn’t act. Would you think an arrangement could 
be made where the Federal Government could not relinquish taxes 
until they had agreements from States that they would incorporate 
those taxes ? 

Mr. Per. That is a very intriguing thought. I never thought of it. 
That is right. However, how are you going to get the 48 States at 
one time—well, of course, you do have constitutional amendments. 

Mr. May. You would negotiate these grant-in-aid programs on ar- 
rangements with States. 

r. Pem. I think that suggestion has merits. It ought to be ex- 
lored. If I may interject, there was one question you asked Mayor 
wrence that I had the answer for, I think—at least I hope I do. 
When you get bills prepared to carry in before Congress some of these 
recommendations of the Intergovernmental Relations Committee, how 
do we get the information to the people? It is therein that I hope the 
organization that I am representing can be of help to you gentlemen, 
because we have over 6,000 county officials in our organization in all 
the 48 States, and we hope through them to spark the imagination of 
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the American public. We want to tell them the facts and what we 
hope it will accomplish, and we can’t give them too much at one — 

fr. May. I would say that is wonderful to have your s ag oe 
know your or ganization and the others in Washington. fact, I 
guess I asked ‘them the question at times as to what they were plan- 
ning to do to help promote this program. I think it is wonderful 
that your organization is doing it. I hope that even though the sub- 
ject may not attract a lot of ‘attention through news mediums they 
will pick it up and in fact even write stories in magazine sections of 
the newspapers, and things like that, because the people have to un- 
derstand this if anything is going to be done. 

Elected officials are loathe to increase taxes or take on further tax 
burdens because it may then mean their political necks. 

Mr. Per. That isright. They are afraid. 

Mr. Reuss. I wanted to follow through on this one specific ex- 
ample, namely, vocational education, on which last year the Federal 
grants-in-aid amounted to $40 million and vocational rehabilitation 

on which last year grants-in-aid amounted to $49 million, a total 
of more than $90 million. 

How would you work that out in practice? Would you have the 
Federal Government end that, say, in the next fiscal year, and then 
through your association and through other means do your level best 
to get the States and localities to pick it up? And, if so, would you 
take the risk that there might be a hiatus there when there just 
wouldn’t be any vocational rehabilitation because those localities 
were either unready, unable, or unwilling to do it? Can you spell 
it out for me ; 

Mr. Periz. I will spell it out in this way, if you please: In my 
opinion, the Federal Government has more of an obligation to reha- 
bilitate the veteran who was injured in serving his “country. The 
other fellow should have as much consideration from the human 
standpoint, but there I think that should be the State problem. 
What would happen would be this: If each State would establish 
a rehabilitation program instead of the Federal Government, I see 
no reason why they couldn’t, where they have only a few, send them 
to the State schools and pay for them. But I think the service- 
connected disability is definitely a moral obligation of the Federal 
Government where we all contribute. 

Mr. Reuss. Let’s not talk about veterans and service-connected dis- 
abilities, because we are all agreed it must remain a Federal respon- 
sibility. 

Were you backtracking a little? There is nothing wrong with 
backtracking but I just w: anted to get your thought. 

Mr. Pet. “No, I am not backtracking. 

Mr. Reuss. Didn’t you say that the Federal Government should, 
in non-service-connected ‘ases, pay some of the cost of sending these 
men to State institutions, or did I misunderstand you? 

Mr. Prem. Yes. I meant the service-connected cases. If the Fed- 


eral Government wanted to use the State facilities, they could pay 
for the service-connected cases. 


Mr. Revss. I see. 


Mr. Pert. That would be the only phase where the Federal Gov- 
ernment would come into the picture. 1 think it ought to be a State 
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responsibility on this educational program. I am not in harmony 
with the President on it, but I am just afraid we are talking too 
much at the Federal level, and through it we are going to destroy the 
initiative of the locally minded officials. I realize we can’t just sit 
on our hands and wait for the local official to show some responsive- 
ness. I am not critical of Congress, but I think we ought to try to 
point out to the States that this i is their responsibility, “and be very 
critical of those who don’t rise to it. I mean I am very outspoken 
out in Harrisburg. To me it doesn’t make a doggone bit of difference 
ee I get elected or whether I don’t. I guess for that reason I 

yas elected. As you all know, I was the first fellow that ever got 
more than two terms, and I am now in my fifth term. 

Mr. Revss. On this question of vocational education, our system 
of vocational schools, exactly what would you advocate—that Con- 
gress cease that appropriation in the next fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Pet. Not entirely, no. I think it would be interesting for 
Congress to have a committee to gather statistics, and show w hat each 
State i is doing and make : a study of it and let the States know where 
they stand in your opinion on this subject. I mean, what kind of a 
job are they doing, efficient, fair, or bad? What newspaper publicity 
on that score would stimulate the legislators at the State capital; I 
expect we would have some results, like that, and we would probably 
have some flops, too. But I think the people ought to know what kind 
of comparative administration they are having with other States. 
That is what I am trying to get now at the town level. 

I want a study made of the 3,000 counties in America, by the 48 
States. I would like to know, and I do know in a good many cases, 
the comparative duties that we have, but not many commissioners 
know that; there are not many people interested in my type of gov- 
ernment. We might learn a lot in Pennsylvania about Arizona or 
New Mexico. I know a lot about California because I cor respond with 
them. Oregon and Washington, I know how they conduct their offi- 
ces, but I don’t know what is going on in the other 46 or 45 States. 

Mr. Reuss. If Congress failed to make its present $40 million ap- 
propriation to the State to aid vocational education, and if the States 
or localities didn’t make up the difference so that you get your $40 
million from another source, the vocational schools would be $40 mil- 
lion poorer a year, and would give presumably that much less adequate 
vocational education. 

Mr. Perit. We would almost have that at the start of all these prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Reuss. You believe in vocational education ? 

Mr. Peru. Yes, of course, and I don’t think the Federal Government 
should withdraw until they have something that is as good to take its 
place. I wouldn’t advocate giving it bs wk and having these people 
have a reduced program. No, I wouldn’t be for that. 

Mr. Reuss. How can we go about making this treaty or arrange- 
ment with the States and localities? That is really the crux of the 
problem. Could you suggest something? 

Mr. Prem. With reference to the Congressman’s suggestion over 
here: You ought to have a law whereby the Federal Gover ‘ment could 
enter into compacts. But that again is going to affect your tax pro- 
gram, too; isn’t it? 

Mr. May. It is a complicated problem. 
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Mr. Reuss. I might say, Mr. Peil, we are very grateful to you for 
pointing out these problems, and, of course, we don’t expect you to 
have a complete solution for every one of them. Don’t let my ques- 
tioning indicate I am not awfully pleased with your contribution. 

Mr. Pet. I take your questioning in the spirit that I offered my 
suggestions, as being helpful. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Peil, to get back to vocational education: Do 
you know the President’s task force has recommended that vocational 
education be one of the programs returned to the States with com- 
pensating taxes to go with it? 

Mr. Pem. I didn’t, but I am glad to hear it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is one of the recommendations that we are con- 
sidering right now. 

Mr. Per. I am glad to know that. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I was quite interested in what you said, as a county 
official, about the State legislature, your public relations with the 
State legislature. Did you say you were able to get many bills passed 
because of your public relations with the State legislature ? 

Mr. Pew. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you have any suggestion as to why munici- 
palities say they cannot get programs for cities from their State 
iegislatures ? 

Mr. Prem. Yes, I can tell you the answer to that. Mr. Lawrence 
was talking about his metropolitan area. It is a problem not only 
coming up in Pennsylvania, but in other places. It is the jealousies 
of the little communities for the big communities, the cities go up to 
Harrisburg and they want some beneficial legislation. If it con- 
flicts in any minute way with a borough or township, then that group 
of legislators will buck; they will be against it. They have had their 
conflicts. Fortunately for the county we don’t conflict with any of 
them. Do you see what I mean? 

In other words, when they want to help the cities, annexation is the 
ee that is what Mayor Lawrence has been talking about. He 

as had no annexations since 1931. It is a two-way street both com- 
munities have to vote on—whether they want to be annexed or not. 
The counties are applying to get a law through, and did get it passed, 
that it would require the entire vote of the township before any part 
of it could be annexed to any contiguous territory. 

Governor Leader wisely vetoed it. You would stop the growth 
of all your larger municipalities, your cities, they couldn’t have grown 
any more. The boroughs couldn’t have grown. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Could it be the municipalities or metropolitan areas 
are not represented in the State legislature in equal proportion to the 
rural areas; that the municipalities, the metropolitan areas are not 
getting their programs through the State legislatures, and that is the 
reason they want to bypass the State legislatures? We have heard 
much testimony from city managers and mayors of cities saying they 
would prefer doing business with the Congress, with the Federal 
Government, and completely bypass the State legislatures. Is it 
because they are not as well represented in the State legislatures, but 
they are in the Congress of the United States ? 

Mr. Pet. Well, let me answer that by pointing out how we finally 
resolved the distribution of gas taxes in Pennsylvania. There, after 
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a lot of bickering, we finally came up with a formula which satisfied 
both the townships, the boroughs, and the cities, and we had united 
action and we got it through. You establish the principle, then 
you raise the volume of money. They used to get $3 million, now we 
get $16 million for the cities, and boroughs and townships for each 
year. Counties get half a cent of the gas tax. It is based on 40 
percent on the population, 60 percent on the road mileage in the 
aggregate. There we finally—it took years to get it. I don’t expect 
we will ever get harmony in an annexation formula. 

The township doesn’t want to be destroyed. On the other hand, 
the legislature has unwisely given them the power of a third-class 
city. That is creating some problems for us in Pennsylvania. I told 
the local government commission, because I was in the city govern- 
ment for 8 years before I got in county government—I told them they 
were creating a problem for themselves when they did it, but it was 
politics. 

After all, they are practical in this field. Politics does have some 
influence. 

Mr. Dwyer. As for county government in Pennsylvania, how do 
county officials, and your county association feel about the Federal 
bill for school construction? Did they take any position on that at 
all? 

Mr. Pet. They haven’t taken any position on that at all. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you know anything about the school formula in 
Pennsylvania, the State school aid for mula for the municipalities ? 

Mr. Perm. New homes? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No; for the building of schools in your State. 

Mr. Perm. That is under the general State authority now. I think 
they transferred it. They had a special school authority statewide 
to help them out. They are busily engaging in bringing about the 
merger of educational districts. I think | you may be familiar with 
that—bringing it about through union, and through jointures, and as 
a result we are getting a lot of new school buildings and nothing seems 
to be holding it up, excepting the bickering of the component dis- 
tricts making up the larger districts. 

Mrs. Dwyer. In other words, doing it on a regional basis, you 

can build the schools? 

Mr. Pem. That is right, and you have no trouble selling your bonds. 
We have some very low-priced bonds, I mean the interest rate was 
remarkably low in this case, 314 percent in this market for a bond, 
and we are selling it rather successfully. The bonds are running 41e 
to 5 percent in these days. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have you ever had a proposal in your State legislature 
on the equalization of assessments in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Prem. Yes, ma’am; that is what we are on now. We will have 
it finished in one more year. My county is finishing it this year. We 
are putting it in effect next year in the tax bill. It took us 4 years 
to get that. As I tell them in my public talks, the 1927 legislature got 
the reports from the joint State government commission, and recom- 
mended what we are doing in 1957. Nothing was done with the 1927 
report until 1943. Then it was put in a “may” form. We may do it. 
Well, there were five counties who were afraid to spend the money to 
do it, because it is an expensive job. Of course, the most of the com- 
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missioners were martyrs because they were defeated in subsequent 
elections. 

Mrs. Dwyer. For advocating equalization of taxes? 

Mr. Perit. They went ahead and did it, and as they should have 
done. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Is that going to give you a healthier condition in the 
State of Pennsylvania to take care of many of your own problems, 
such as some of the grants-in-aid you are perhaps asking from 
the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Per. Again the entire problem is not being resolved, because 
of shortsightedness. The legislature has wisely stated in the law that 
we can go up to 75 percent of real value for taxation purposes. That 
ratio would be established by the commissioners of each county. In 
my county we have already established that at 60 percent. We did that 
because in Pennsylvania, third-class cities could do their own assess- 
ing, and they did their own assessing. Some day the legislature will 
give you the law, but you can’t wait for them, so we tried to do it 
administratively. We went to our cities in our county and said, “If 
we make this percentage high enough, will you get out of the assessing 
business?” ‘They said “yes.” They gave us their resolutions. Once 
they give us their resolutions, they can’t retract them. They gave us 
the resolutions. We made it 60 percent, and they are going to accept 
our assessment, now 1 assessment on each property in the county for 
all purposes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That will help Mayor Lawrence’s problem in Pitts- 
burgh, when he complained about the lower assessments in certain 
parts of the city. 

Mr. Pert. Yes; we have to have courage and make our decisions and 
live by them. 

Mr. Fountatn. May I interject? In that connection, one of the 
problems we have in North Carolina is that municipalities have to 
take the valuations set by the county commissioners, and the county 
commissioners have set a very low evaluation. As a result both the 
municipalities and the counties are suffering for need of revenues. 

Mr. Fin. Yes; we had that problem in Pennsylvania earlier. I 
wasn’t in government then, but they tell me the assessors kept the 
assessments low because by keeping them low they would get more 
money from the State for education. Pennsylvania was one of the 
early States in financing education, and the idea was to carry into 
practice pretty much what you gentlemen are referring to, to help the 
less wealthy areas to have an equally good education program as the 
wealthy group of the State. 

So everybody soon gets wise to what you do in order to get more 
money, and that is what happened, and then it resulted in such a 
chaotic condition of assessment that they finally said, “Well, we will 
just make this 1943 act mandatory and you have got to do it.” I said, 
“That is all right with me. That is what I am asking you todo.” So 
we did it. 

They did correct it a little bit. The committee sent it to Cincin- 
nati for study, and I was out there for 2 weeks. Then we patterned 
our law pretty much after that. We want to do one more thing, I 
want one tax for all local government taxes. Townships and boroughs 
in Pennsylvania must accept this. Cities with one exception, third- 
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class cities, could have their own assessment. Originally it was all 
right, but we have outlived it. The situation has changed. Cities 
required more revenues because they were giving services to their 
people which the boroughs and townships were not giving. They 
couldn’t use the low assessments the county was making. We corrected 
that in our county, but the county next to us made it 30 percent. I 
urged them to go to 60, then they would take Allentown out of the 
assessment business. 

Ultimately it is coming, just for the next few years they are going 
to be bickering a little longer. It doesn’t make sense tome. When the 
facts are in, as Bernie Baruch says, “You can have your own opinion, 
but you can’t err in the facts.” 

Mrs. Dwyer. One further question: I wonder if your organization 
is anticipating looking over the list of grants-in-aid and recommend- 
ing any elimination of them other than the five you recommended. I 
wonder whether you are conscious of the fact that we have programs 
in the public health field such as tuberculosis control, mental health, 
cancer control, heart disease, and so forth? You certainly didn’t mean 
to recommend that those programs be eliminated ? 

Mr. Prem. Well, if I understand them correctly—and it is one thing 
I am not qualified at the moment to really make any statements on. 
It is a field I do want to look into further. Research work in medi- 
cine certainly should be carried out. I wouldn’t suggest that we 
eliminate anything like that. The question of helping to pay commu- 
nities, reimbursing communities for health measures, I don’t know that 
I can go along w ith that. I am in sympathy with and have advocated 
and made speeches for the county health unit which we have finally 
gotten in Pennsylvania, but again it is on a “may” basis so that not 
too many counties are accepting it. And, again, it is patterned pretty 
much after what you fellows do in Maryland and V irg I mean 
the way they are handling the county health unit. “I have many 
friends—well, in all the States, among the commissioners. I asked 
them how they handle this county he valth program. We have two in 
Pennsylvania now. One was a so-called vindicated, paid for by one 
of the wealthier families. The other was erected at the recommen- 
dation of the medical society. It seemed to me they were more or 
less dragging their feet, too. I think in theory it has a lot of poten- 
tiality. I hope some day we will get it all over the State. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I am thinking, too, of hospitals, grants-in-aid for 
hospitals. 

Mr. Perm. That is a different thing. I wouldn’t quarrel on that 
thing at all. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuex. Only one question, Mr. Peil: In our testimony thus 
far we have been hearing mostly from State governments and from 
city officials, and I believe I commented to the chairman that the one 
level of government that we seem to hear so little about is the county 
level. 

Do you feel, with cities expanding as they are, and with an increas- 
ing number of suburbs, that we can’t eliminate our county level of 
government, and that it is diminishing in its importance? 

Mr. Pet. Quite to the contrary. I think you are going to see a real 
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resurgence of the need for county government. There is one govern- 
ment that would like to abolish county government. We are not going 
to get into personalities, but there is one such government in the 48 
States. I think eventually he will find that the county unit of gov- 
ernment, aside from carrying on the elections and having the basis for 
your financial returns, and so forth, will get into the service field, and 
replace the authorities, because while I was involved as the director 
of finance in Easton, in taking over two water companies and making 
them municipally owned, we now face the same problem that Mayor 
Lawrence faces. All these contiguous communities want water, and 
they can’t get water excepting from Easton, but they don’t want to 
join Easton. Well now, the public utility commissioner has been very 
fair about it. If you don’t join Easton you pay 10 percent more for 
your water. So there is some basis, some basis that some of them 
might want to come into the city. But they would rather stay by 
themselves, have their own police force, hire their fire department or 
have their own fire department, just duplicating the expenses. Those 
are the things I have in mind. That is what is causing your problem 
in your metropolitan areas, 

Mayor Lawrence mentioned about New York City, they seemed to 
have solved it reasonably well, but he never analyzed the cost of the 
overall to New York City, where you have your service, your overall 
service, and then your borough, your individual borough’s cost; I 
think the cost of government in New York is very high, the cost of 
government per capita, because you have a lot of duplications in that, 
yousee. They could save money by getting together—I mean honestlv 
getting toge ‘ther. 

Mr. Founvatn. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. No questions, other than to congratulate Mr. Peil on his 
valuable contribution to the committee work. 

Mr. Fountain. Just one further question, Mr. Peil. 

Do you think many of these problems might be solved if there were 
a consolidation of counties in some of the States and in those places 
where the urban area constitutes the greater portion of the county, 
consolidation of the city and the county / 

Mr. Per. Well now, we did that in Philadelphia, in rn 
that is the only case where you have it. Iam trying to—I am familiar 
with Allegheny County and Pittsburgh. There it “wouldn't be practi- 

al. You have the geographical obstacles. In Philadelphia you don’t. 
The county is much bigger than Pittsburgh, let me see, I think there 
are something like 36 or 38 boroughs in Allegheny County along with 
maybe another 40 or 50 townships outside of Pittsburgh. The bor- 
ough problem for the mayor is a problem. I know about it. I know 
some of the mayors of the third-class cities, he has four third-class 
cities in Allegheny County. That isa real problem. 

But I was interested when you were reading from your talk to the 
North Carolina League of Munic ipalities, Mr. Congressman, I con- 
cur in every word, word for word in what you said. It is a very well 
put and truthful statement. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you. 

Mr. Pert. You know what the problem is. 

Mr. Fountain. Are there any other questions? If not, thank you 
very much, Mr. Peil. 
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Mr. Pew. Thank youall. It was my pleasure to appear, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Fountain. The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow 
morning at 9: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 9: 30 
a.m., Thursday, October 3, 1957.) 
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FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 
STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 
(Part 1—Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y.) 





THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1957 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
United States Courthouse, New York, N.Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 a. m., in 
room 110, United States Courthouse, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., 
Hon. L. H. Fountain (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Fountain (presiding), Dwyer, Reuss, 
Michel, and May. 

Also present : Representative Lester Holtzman of New York, James 
R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. Goldberg, professional staff 
member. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Let the record show that a quorum is present. 

As I stated yesterday, we are very happy to be in New York City 
holding one of our regional hearings on intergovernmental relations. 

Before we hear from our first witness this morning, for the benefit 
the press and others who may be present, I’d like to make an open- 

statement. 

inh the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the Committee 
on Government “Operations has the duty of studying intergovern- 
mental relationships between the United States and States and 
municipalities. This responsibility has been delegated by the com- 
mittee to its Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, which is 
here today. Because of this responsibility, the subcommittee has had 
before it since July 1955 the report of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, known as the Kestnbaum Commission. 

The Commission’s report contains approximately 200 recommenda- 
tions. While most of these are addressed specifically to the Federal 
executive agencies or the Congress, recommendations are also di- 
rected to State governments. This study, representing, as it does, so 
large an inve stment of public funds, approximating some $900,000, 
and manpower, certainly deserves the very careful consideration of 
all levels of government. 

The subcommittee’s activities in the field of intergovernmental rela- 
tions have been planned with two objectives in mind: First, to carry 
out its general responsibility for studying Federal, State, and local 
relationships, with particular emphasis on grant-in-aid programs; 
and, second, to evaluate the recommendations of the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission and to ascertain what action is being taken and should be 
taken concerning those recommendations. 
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Since 1955 the subcommittee has been conducting a comprehen- 
sive study in this area, with special attention to the report of the 
Kestnbaum Commission. 

In December 1955, each Federal Department and agency was asked 
to provide a det ailed descr iption of its programs and activities involv- 
ing intergovernmental relationships. Each department and agency 
was also asked to list all recommendations of the Commission which 
applied to it, and to describe the action taken, if any, to put such 
recommendations into effect. This information was published in a 
776-page report in August 1956. 

Early in 1956, all State governors and a large representative group 
of mayors and county officials were asked to give their views on a 
series of broad questions relating to Federal programs of an inter- 
governmental nature. Replies were received from 42 of the 48 States, 
from 53 cities and from 44 counties. The 542-page report on these 
replies was adopted by the Committee on Government Operations on 
June 17, 1957, and has since been printed. In addition to the complete 
replies, the report contains an analysis of views expressed by the re- 
sponding State and local officials. However, the committee did not 
attempt in that document to evaluate the merits of these views. 

During the last week in July the subcommittee held hearings in 
Washington preparatory to its regional hearings. The persons in- 
vited to testify at that time included former members of the Kestn- 
baum Commission, spokesmen for the large national organizations 
that represent business, farm, and labor interests, and representatives 
of the professional associations that serve State and local governments. 

The subcommittee has arranged the present regional hearings in 
order to give more intensive consideration to the views of State and 
local officials on important problems of intergovernmental relation- 
ships. 

In general, the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two 
types of problems: First, whether the existing division of responsibil- 
ity between the national and other levels of government is proper and 
satisfactory and, second, whether and by what means intergovern- 
mental cooperation can be improved in the grant-in-aid programs and 
their operation made more efficient and economical. 

To assist the committee in examining these areas, each of the wit- 
nesses has been asked to respond to a number of fundamental ques- 
tions relating to the operation of our Federal system. Since the wit- 
nesses are familiar with these questions and they appear on page 98 of 
these hearings, we will not repeat them at this time. 

I believe the press has also been furnished with copies of these 
basic questions. 

The views of the witnesses on these questions will, of course, be very 
helpful to the subcommittee. 

The officials of State governments have also been sent for their 
consideration a number of proposals, or approaches, for improving 
the operation of grant programs, which have been brought to the 
subcommittee’s attention. It is expected that the States will sub- 
mit their evaluation of these proposals and approaches to the sub- 
committee after they have had an opportunity to study them more 
carefully. 
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After completion of regional hearings, it is contemplated that a 
further series of hearings will be held in Washington with officials of 
the Federal Departments and agencies as witnesses. These hearings 
will explore the structure and the functioning of Federal-State pro- 
grams, using as background information the views previously ex- 
pressed by Federal officials in response to the subcommittee’s ques- 
tionnaire and the data collected from State and local officials in 
regional hearings. , 

Upon completion of the second series of hearings in Washington, 
the subcommittee hopes to be able to prepare a comprehensive and 
constructive report of its findings. 

Our first witness today is Mr. Joseph Carlino, the majority leader 
of the New York State Assembly. 

Mr. Carlino, we are very happy to have you with us. 

It is interesting to note that this may be the first time that a con- 
gressional committee has endeavored to get the benefit of the thinking 
of the leaders of the legislative branch of State governments in the 
broad field of intergovernmental relationships. Such consultation, 
I believe, is both important and desirable inasmuch as State legisla- 
tures are required to appropriate funds for the support of many pro- 
grams carried on jointly by the Federal Government and the States. 
Without further comment we will be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH CARLINO, MAJORITY LEADER, 
NEW YORK STATE ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Cartrno. Thank you, Congressman Fountain and members of 
the committee. 

I come here as one of the majority leaders of our State legislature 
to give you the views of the majority leaders of the legislature, which 
you know is composed of the State assembly and the New York State 
Senate. 

At the outset, I think, in discussing a problem such as this, dealing 
with intergovernmental relationships, it might be well if I described 
to you just briefly the way our State functions in relation to the State 
and its localities and its local units of government, because when it 
comes to grants-in-aid and aid programs, the State of New York, as 
such, is in a very similar position to the Federal Government in pro- 
mulgating and financing aid programs for the localities. 

In the State of New York our units of government are made up of 
villages, towns, cities, special districts, counties, and school districts. 
Those are the local units. 

Then above we have the State government itself. 

In New York State we have a budget which runs now about $1,600 
million every year, constantly going up, and that budget is divided 
into two parts. We have a part of the budget known as the State 
purposes side of government, that is, the side of government which 
finances State activities, construction of roads, for instance, the opera- 
tion of the department of mental hygiene, the operation of the de- 
partment of health, the department of agriculture, our court struc- 
ture, our legislature, our State police, our prisons, and many others 
are all on the side of the State purposes. 
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The other side of the State government is the local assistance side. 
The local assistance side of government is that side which deals with 
the allocating back to localities of revenues collected by the State in 
the form of overall State taxes. 

In the State of New York it is interesting to note that 60 cents out 
of every dollar that is collected in State taxes is given back to locali- 
ties through the operations of the local assistance side of State govern- 
ment. 

That 60 percent of State revenues which is given back to localities 
has, over the years, been gradually on the increase. When I first 
went into the State legislature in 1945, instead of being 60 percent, 
I think it was around 51 percent. But the trend has been constantly 
in the direction of increasing State assistance to localities in propor- 
tion to the amount of expenditures which the State makes generally, 
whereas, our budgets have gone up every year. The greater in- 
crease has been on the side of the local assistance financing of State 
government. 

That brings us, of course, into the exact position that the Federal 
Government now finds itself in when it comes to programs in aid of 
the States. 

We have our programs in aid of the cities, our programs in aid of 
the school districts, our programs in aid of the towns and the villages 
and almost every unit of government, of one kind or another. We 
are beset with a continuing aggressive demand for increases in State 
aid, just as I know you are beset with a continuing increased demand 
for Federal aid. 

We believe in the legislature that a program of State aid can only 
be justified on the basis of need. There is no reason whatsoever why 
any locality should be assisted by the State if it is financially able to 
take care of itself. And, therefore, in the major program of State 
aid, namely, State aid to education, which this year totals $461 million 
out of a budget of $1,600 million, we have what is known as an equali- 
zation formula in State aid to educaton, which gives more money to 
the poorer localities and less to the richer localities. 

That traditional concept of aid, we feel, should be carried into 
practically every program of State assistance or Federal assistance. 
Fundamentally, we believe that any unit of government, whether it 
be the local unit, the village unit, the city unit, the town, the county 
unit, the school district, or any unit, should assume the obligation 
where it is possible of providing the funds that they seek to spend 
for their own activity. If you don’t have that fundamental concept 
in government, particularly local government, you will find the trend 
always in the direction of spending more money, because the power 
to spend and the right to spend is not coupled with the obligation 
to tax, and it is a very convenient thing—and this has been a battle 
that is carried on in the legislature periodically almost every year— 
it is a very convenient thing, for instance, for the city of New York to 
come to Albany and claim they are being “shortchanged,” and that 
we in the State should supply additional funds in aid of the city 
of New York, because the city of New York and the businesses of 
New York City are such big taxpayers in the State that we should 
supply the additional funds to finance the local problems and the 
local programs of the city of New York, which are very comprehen- 
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sive and are very expensive, and with which we have nothing to do 
insofar as their authorization or creation are concerned, 

I assume, from what I read in the papers at the national level, that 
the Federal Government is beset with t e same demand. 

Therefore, fundamentally, we believe in the State, in positions of 
the majority leadership, that every effort should be made to preserve 
the concept of local government, No. 1, and in preserv ner concept 
to encourage and to stress the need of those local units to be responsible 
and to assume their obligations, both to spend and to tax. 

Naturally, we don’t applaud the efforts being made in various parts 
of our country to shift further the burden of obligations of govern- 
ment from the State to the National Government. I don’t think that 
is a good trend, any more than I think that the very fundamental 
concept of loc: al government which prevails in New York, where, for 
instance, our school districts, outside of the bigger cities, are run 
by the local communities. We resist wherever we can the br eaking 
down of the concept of home rule and the concept of keeping govern- 
ment as close to the people as possible. 

The more you develop and encourage programs in aid, the more 
you are going to destroy the concept of local government, and you 
are going to bring about an increasing centr: alization, either at the 
State or the national level, where the “local identity of government 
in the community is going to be lost. 

We think that is a most unhealthy thing. 

Furthermore, from the point of view of selfishness in New York 
State, being the richest State in the Union and paying perhaps 18 to 
20 percent of all of the taxes collected in the Nation, we know that 
any program in aid which is based realistically on the only theory 
that can justify its existence, namely, the basis of need—any program 
in aid which is adopted nationally is going to cost the State of New 
York a tremendous amount of money, out of all proportion to what 
we will get back. 

Some years ago we had an analysis made of all of the programs 
in aid which were then in existence, and the analysis showed, I believe, 
that we got back for every dollar in Federal taxes collected in the 
State somewhere around 20 to 25 cents in programs in aid, so that 
we were financing to a large extent many of these programs which 
are of benefit to the other areas in the country. 

Therefore, fundamentally, I think that the encouragement of ad- 
ditional programs in aid which aren’t explicitly justified by a real 
need, a need that must be met, and a need that can be demonstrated, 
cannot be met at the local lev el, is the only criterion which in my mind 
would justify any expansion of programs in aid. 

There are many programs in existence today which were antici- 
pated would be very limited in their application but which have 
grown to such magnitude and proportions that if the introducers of 
the bills could have ever foreseen the outcome, [ am sure the bills 
would have never been passed. We have the same thing in the State 
where a program in aid is started and then through the ; great desira- 
bility of localities to get the money from the State w ithout raising it 
by local taxes, those programs have been continually and gradually 
increased. , 

If we are going to have any local government, if we are going to 
have any real State government, and if we are going to protect the 
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local and State government, I think that the whole subject of pro- 
grams in aid should be carefully reviewed. I think wherever it can 
be demonstrated that precept programs in aid can be better met by 
the localities, I think they lie be discontinued, and certainly 
before any increased or new programs in aid are passed or approved 
by the Congress, I would certainly demand that an absolute and 
definite showing be made that such programs are essential, because 
they are the only way to provide services which the loc alities or the 
States cannot afford to provide themselves. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Carlino, for an excellent 
statement. 

In view of your endorsement of the principle of local responsibility 
and responsiveness, do you feel that the urban communities face a 
real problem in their legal and constitutional abilities to raise reve- 
nues ¢ 

Mr. Carino. Some of the urban communities in the State of New 
York are in bad shape financially, not from the point of view of 
income but from the point of view of their power to contract debt. 
We have certain constitutional debt and tax limits fixed in our con- 
stitution, which, for instance, limit the borrowing power of our cities 
and our school districts. Quite a number of our cities find that they 
are very close to that limit. In my mind that is no argument for 
abrogating the limit. That limit is there for a definite purpose. We 
have heard advocates as a matter of fact, only recently—I am a 
member of a commission in the State—considering preparation for a 
proposed constitutional convention, and the advocates and the pro- 
ponents of city governments generally have advocated that one of 
the things that should be adopted by the State constitutional conven- 
tion, if it is held, is a limitation of all control on tax and debt limit; 
leave it to the locality to borrow as much as they can, and to raise 
the tax level to as high as they possibly can without any limit. That 
is the trend that you get. 

With the ever-increasing demand for spending, it seems to be popu- 
lar, I suppose, to espouse programs that cost a lot of money in local 
vovernment. Once they are adopted, it is almost impossible to get 
rid of them. 

I don’t think the fact that some of our localities and some of our 
municipalities are in tight financial shape when it comes to borrowing 
power is the criterion to determine whether or not that power should 
be increased. I think you have to analyze how much they are spend- 
ing, what their per c: ipita expenditures are, and whether or not they 
are engaged in programs that they might better get out of. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any serious limitations in effect on home 
rule in the State of New York? 

Mr. Carxino. Yes, there are. The concept of home rule, which was 
promulgated to a greater degree, I think, in the 1948 constitutional 
convention than ever before, has been seriously limited by court 
interpretation. 

The Governor, I believe, has a commission now studying the ques- 
tion of legislation to broaden home rule. But the home rule, as a 
general principle, when it comes to many of the vital functions of 
local government, very often runs smack into the broad inherent 
powers of the State, and when you have a contest in court between 
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the sovereign powers of the State and what some city, no matter how 
small or large it may be, claims it has in home rule, the State gen- 
erally wins. 

Mr. Fountarn. It’s also getting to be that way as between the States 
and the Federal Government, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Carino. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. I hope that at your convenience you will go through 
these basic questions. You have touched upon all of them. generally. 

Mr. Carutno. Yes. 

Mr. Fountatn. We'd like to get in more detail the benefit of your 
thinking. 

Mr. Carino. I would be glad to do that, Congressman. 

I apologize for not being better prepared, but I only got notice of 
this a day or so ago, because the speaker of the assembly was to be 
here, and he couldn't make it. 

Mr. Fountain. We are concentrating our work and our thinking 
on these basic questions to keep from inv ading the jurisdiction of 
other legislative committees, and some of them are very jealous of 
their prerogatives. 

I might ask you several of these basic questions. 

Fir st, in general, are you satisfied with the Federal role in existing 
grant-in-aid programs, or are you dissatisfied ? 

Mr. Carino. Well, as I say today, I can’t particularize too well 
because I haven’t had the time to digest all of this, but I am dissatis- 
fied with the growing trend in Federal-aid programs from two points 
of view. 

First, from the jealous point of view that it is costing the State 
of New York a great deal of money, out of all proportion to any 
benefit that we get back, and, secondly, because I don’t think that 

many of the programs are absolutely essential to provide the service 
that is being rendered, and I think that many of the localities could 
just as well, if not better, perhaps, at considerably reduced cost, 
provide these services if they stood up to their responsibilities. 

Mr. Fountain. But you do feel, as 1 believe you indicated in your 
earlier testimony, that where there is need and where that need ¢ annot 
be met either locally or on the State level, that such aid as is given 
by the Federal Government ought to be on 'the basis of need ? 

Mr. Carurno. Absolutely. 

Mr. Founrrarn. Even though it may take from the State of New 
York more money than you get back ? 

Mr. Carino. That is correct. We are an integral part of the Na- 
tion, and we are not complaining, as some other units of Government 
sometimes do, that they are paying in more than they get out. We 
get that argument in Albany all the time from the city of New York. 
They want to get back at least every single dollar they pay in. It just 
doesn’t happen, and can’t work. We in the State feel the same way 
on the national level. We know we are not going to get back any- 
where near what we pay in, but if a program is justifiec d on the basis 
of an essential and needed governmental service, we are willing to 
make our contribution and make our payment. But if it is not justi- 
fied, and if it is merely a shifting of responsibility from one unit of 
government to the National Government in order to avoid the un- 
pleasant task of facing up to the reality of raising the money, and 
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assuming the responsibility of standing for the program, we are 
against it. 

Mr. Fountatn. I believe you favor a policy of the strong helping 
the weak. Is this your opinion with respect to relationships not only 
between State and local governments, but also as between the Federal 
Government and State and local governments ? 

Mr. Carurno. That is exactly correct, Congressman. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which, 
offhand, you would like to see completely a State or a local responsi- 
bility ? 

Mr. Carttno. I don’t think I am prepared to particularize on it. I 
have some thoughts on it, but I wouldn’t want to make the definite 
statement without an analysis. 

Mr. Founrarn. That is perfectly all right. 

One other question : 

If some or all Federal grants were discontinued, with the simul- 
taneous discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation, for 
example, by vacating certain tax fields or reducing tax rates, would 
the State of New York be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues 
to continue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

Mr. Carino. I am certainly sure we would be able. If that would 
happen, we could probably get the same benefits that we are now 
getting and pay considerably less taxes. Wewould beable. Whether 
we would be willing to isolate ourselves from the rest of the country 
by taking away, as this thing would, the legitimate warranted pro- 
grams in aid, I don’t think as a general rule the people of the State 
of New York are that callous, that they would like to take all of the 
money they can and keep it within the boundaries of the State at 
the expense of some of the other States. 

There are States to which this would not apply, because they just 
don’t have the real wealth sufficient to finance some of the programs 
that the Federal Government has taken over. 

Mr. Fountrarn. It would be far more apropos in a State like New 
York than in one of the poorer States. 

Mr. Cartrno. Oh, yes. Selfishly, we would be much better off. 

Mr. Fountatn. Would your State be likely to terminate or sub- 
stantially reduce any of the existing programs under the circum- 
stances which I described ? 

Mr. Carttno. That again would depend on an enumeration of the 
particular programs. I think some of them could readily be dis- 
pensed with—as a matter of fact, many of them, under present cir- 
cumstances, don’t even have application in the State of New York, 
because they provide services that are only available or of benefit to 
other States, either because we don’t need the services or, secondly, 
because we already have them. 

Mr. Fountarn. There are many more questions I would like to ask 
you, but because of our heavy schedule today I am going to yield now 
to the other members of the committee, and apologize to them for 
having taken this much time before yielding. 

Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Carlino, you told us that in the neighborhood of 
$400 million a year is contained in the New York State budget for aid 
to local school districts ? 
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Mr. Carino. About $461 million. 

Mr. Reuss. What is your feeling as to whether that interferes with 
local control of schools ¢ 

Mr. Carurno. It does not, in our State, as of the moment. The con- 
cept of education in the State of New York is, in my mind, the finest 
system that could be advocated for our public schools. It is a dual 
system. At the State level, the standards in the curriculum are fixed 
under the jurisdiction of the board of regents, which is an entirely 
separate and independent part of the State government. The mem- 
bers of the board of regents are elected for long terms by the legis- 
lature, and the board of regents has complete authority over the de- 
partment of education. It is not under the Governor’s office, as such, 
and it is not under the legislature, as such. It is under the board of 
regents, who are, as I say, elected by the legislature for long terms, 
and who represent the very finest people of this State, which we can 
muster. 

Then in addition to the State providing the basic fundamentals 
that must be met, and the minimum eee of education which 
must be provided in every district in the State, the localities are then 
given the authority to elect or select local school boards. 

Outside of the cities, all of the members of the local school boards 
in the State are elected in the community. Those school boards are 
small. I think the average school population of the school boards 
of the State is between 4,000 and 5,000—it is probably less than that 
four or five thousand pupils in each school district. It is considerably 
less. So you have a small unit run by a group of trustees elected from 
a community, and therefore highly responsive to the will of the people. 

That is done, in my mind, for one very important reason: 

No. 1, there is mandated on this school board locally the standards 
as fixed by the State. For instance, in matters of minimum teachers’ 
salaries, the curriculum, the type of building that must be provided, 
and so forth. But by providing this local unit under the direct con- 
trol through the electorate of the people in the community, and by 
allowing that electorate to be very expressive to that small board, you 
had a much higher standard of education achieved, particularly in 
the suburban and rural areas of our State, where the boards are more 
in operation than they are in the big cities, because of this closeness 
of government. It hasn’t, up to this point—I am getting down to your 
question—it hasn’t resulted so far in too much of an infringement upon 
the rights of the local school boards—this increased tax bill for State 
aid to education. The basic element of the increase, of course, has 
been caused by higher teachers’ salaries, higher cost of operation, and 
the like, but there hasn’t been any real invasion, so far, of the rights 
of the school board. 

Mr. Reuss. Let me ask you this question : 

You say you are opposed to Federal aid to education on the ground 
that it would impair the jurisdiction of the district school boards. 

Mr. Carttno. No, I am not opposed to Federal aid to education, as 
such. I am opposed to Federal aid to education or any other aid 
federally which can be financed locally. I don’t think that Federal 
aid to education can be justified for one second unless it can be demon- 
strated that in certain areas of this country the local resources of the 
State and the localities are insufficient to maintain a reasonable educa- 
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tion standard. I don’t think that has been demonstrated conclusively 
yet. 

Mr. Reuss. One further question: 

Is your representation in the Assembly and Senate of New York 
State on the basis of population, particularly as regards New York 
City, or is there some inequality ¢ 

Mr. Cartrno. There is an inequality, as there is in practically every 
legislative body in the country, particularly the United States Senate 
and the C ongress, to some extent. But fundamentally, the legislature 
of the State is divided into two houses, the senate and the assembly. 
The concept of the senate is a body to represent population, but in 
doing so, of course, certain elements of geographical reality must be 
taken into consideration. 

For instance, you wouldn’t want to have one senate district encom- 
passing—you wouldn’t want to have two senators representing halves 
of one county, for instance. The county should be wholly within a 
senate district, or at least part of a county should represent a total 
senate district. In the assembly the concept of the legislature, or the 
legislative body assembly, is a body in the State legisl: ature which 
represents units of government more directly than does the senate. 
There is a disproportion to population by virtue of those elements. 

Mr. Reuss. Don’t you think the question you have discussed for us 
as to the proportion of total State revenues which should be returned 
to New York City could be more fairly decided if New York City 
and its people had equal representation in the legislature, no more 
than anybody else, but no less? 

Mr. Cartino, Well, they don’t have any appreciable amount less, 
as a matter of fact. Secondly, I don’t think that your question—the 
answer to your question would be any different. We like to think, as 
do members of Congress, I believe, that we approach these problems 
on the merits. Nobody is seeking to put through any legislation which 
is discriminatory to the city of New York, and likewise, we like to 
feel that if the day would come when the city of New York would 
have a majority vote in the legislature, that we wouldn’t use that 
power to discriminate against the rest of the State. To me, it is just 
that simple. 

I will say this, as long as you are on the subject, that there is only one 
field in State aid to education in which the city of New York can show 
it doesn’t get at least as much if not more than it pays in, and that is 
in education itself. 

The reason for that is that the wealth of the city of New York, the 
real wealth, is taken into consideration in the form of allocated State 
aid. Every time that formula comes before the legislature, it is in- 
dorsed by the Governor; it is voted for by all of the ‘Democratic mem- 
bers of the assembly and the senate, so I don’t see how they can oppose 
the workings of the very system in allocating State aid that they vote 
for and that they advocate. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Carlino, we thank you very much. 

I wonder if you would be available for call back to the stand. 

Mr. Caruino. Not today, I wouldn't. 

Mr. Founrary. You would not? 

Mr. Carino. No. 
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Mr. Fountarn. While we are in New York, would you be able to, 
if we contacted you? 

Mr. Caruino. I might be able to. I have to go up-State for awhile, 
I would be glad to come back if you will contact me. 

Mr. Fountain. Some of the members feel that you can give us 
more helpful information. They would like to question you further, 
if that is possible. 

Our next distinguished witness is here and also has a very important 
engagement soon. We would like to extend him the courtesy of a 
hearing at this time. 

Mr. Carurno. Naturally. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carurno. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. We are very pleased to have with us today Con- 
gressman Lester Holtzman of Queens County. 

Until January of this year, Congressman Holtzman was a member 
of the Committee on Government Operations, and a member of this 
subcommittee. As all of us who worked with him know, Congress- 
man Holtzman was an extremely effective and able member of the 
subcommittee. 

I appreciate very much the very valuable services he rendered as a 
member of this subcommittee. In fact, Congressman Holtzman par- 
ticipated in the 2 years of work in the 84th Congress which prepared 
the way for this series of regional hearings. He was a great help to 
the subcommittee in this work as well as other activities, such as the 
investigation of the now famous cheese cases. 

We are very sorry that we lost him to the Judiciary Committee this 
year, but we are very pleased that he is able to sit with us here today. 
We will be very happy to have Congressman Holtzman present to 
us our next witness. 

Mr. Horrzman. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for those kind and 
gracious remarks, 

I might say that one of the things very close to me will always be 
my service on the Committee on Government Operations, and this 
subcommittee in particular. 

I am especially grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity 
of presenting to this committee one of the great statesmen of all 
times, a distinguished American, the great Governor of the greatest 
State in the Union, Governor Harriman. 

Mr. Fountain. Governor Harriman. 

Governor, we are very happy to have you with us today. We know 
you can be very helpful to us, in view of your vast experience in public 
life, and especially as Governor of a great State. 

I am sure you are familiar with the approach we are taking and 
the type of information we are trying to obtain. So as to enable you 
more promptly to meet other important engagements, Governor, w ith- 


out further preliminaries on our part, you may proceed now. 


STATEMENT OF HON: AVERELL HARRIMAN, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Governor Harrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I have a copy of a prepared statement, if any of the members of 
the committee would desire it. 
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May I say that I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before 
you and your committee, Congressman Fountain, and 1 am glad to 
have this opportunity to welcome the subcommittee to the State of 
New York and to comment on the matter which you have under 
study, the existing division of responsibilities between the Federal 
Government and the several States, 

You may recall I wrote you a letter a year ago, Mr. Chairman, and 
as I pointed out in that letter to the subcommittee, in response to its 
questionnaire, that I believe it very important, in appraising existing 
Federal-State relationships, to give proper stress to the solid achieve- 
ments which have been gained through the grant-in-aid programs, 
The grants-in-aid have stimulated new and desirable programs, en- 
couraged States with limited resources, liberated rather than under- 
mined State and local responsibility, achieved programs national in 
scope without losing the indispensable partnership of the State, pro- 
duced higher standards of public service through emphasis on re- 
search, training, and demonstrations, and, in many States, accelerated 
the development of civil service merit systems. 

I also pointed out last year that I am concerned over the failure of 
the Federal Government to take broader action in certain areas where 
our problems are most pressing: in housing and slum clearance, in 
health and mental health, in enacting improvements in social security 
coverage and benefits, in adopting Federal standards for unemploy- 
ment insurance, and in raising Federal minimum wage standards, and 
in related areas. 

Inevitably there have been problems and, in some cases, disputes 
between State and Federal administrators in the grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. For example, we in New York State have found the auditing 
requirements of the Federal Government in the public assistance pro- 
gram to be excessively detailed. Similarly, the provision in voca- 
tional rehabilitation legislation requiring that the official who ad- 
ministers the program must report directly to the agency head appears 
to us to be too rigid and to be a matter of internal organization best 
left to the States for decision. But the generalization is sound that 
these programs have brought about very real accomplishments; they 
should not be jeopardized by change merely for the sake of change. 
Yet where a change would result in a genuine benefit for the Ameri- 
can people, it should be carried out without delay. 

In considering proposals to turn over programs to the States, it is 
essential to focus attention on the fact that legislatures are working 
under severe fiscal and political pressures, and may be unable or un- 
willing to enact the necessary legislation to put the programs into 
effect at the State level or to raise the revenue necessary to operate 
them even if the Congress repealed certain taxes. Thus, the result 
might be termination of the program itself rather than the intended 
transfer. It would be tragic, for example, if the school lunch pro- 
gram were to come to an end in various States because of an experi- 
ment in transferring activities to the States. 

Legislatures are facing mounting requirements and additional bond 
issues at higher and higher interest rates under the tight-money 

olicies of the national administration. Uncontrolled inflation is rais- 
ing costs alarmingly. In fact, I see by the press some States are 
finding difficulty even to finance under the provisions of the law. In 
fact, in New York State, for example, our school districts in 1952 
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sold their bond issues on the basis of a cost to the school districts of 
9.28—slightly over 214 percent. Now some of the school districts 
are having to pay twice that amount. 

Also, the Federal Government is not controlling inflation, which 
T believe is an obligation of the Federal Government and an activity 
in which the States cannot participate or cannot control. And so the 
uncontrolled inflation is raising costs alarmingly. 

In New York State, for example, three functions, education, mental 
hygiene and health, and highway, all involving increasing construc- 
tion and operating costs, require 72 percent of our total budget for 
the current year. To state it the other way, we have only 28 percent 
of our current budget to cover the heavy expenses of all remaining 
functions: Public welfare, public safety, natural resources and rec- 
reation, services to agriculture, business and labor, general govern- 
ment, and certain small nonallocated costs. In these circumstances, 
what States want and need is additional revenue without the necessity 
of adding to their program commitments. 

We have analyzed the taxes and programs listed in the summary 
of its Hershey meeting by the Federal-State Joint Action Committee 
recently established following President Eisenhower’s suggestion to 
the governors’ conference. Its suggestions are only illustrative at 
this stage, as I understand it, but our analysis shows that the Federal 
cost in programs listed by the Committee for turnover to the States 
was approximately $21.8 million in New York State in 1956-57. Of 
this amount, school lunch, including the special milk program, in- 
volved $12.1 million; the proposed 50-50 split of the cost of supple- 
mental old-age assistance, $2.9 million; construction of waste-material 
plants under the water-pollution programs, $2.7 million; vocational 
education, $2.1 million; and small stimulative grants, a preliminary 
estimate of $2 million. We received no natural disaster relief in that 
year, Iam happy to be able to say. 

On the other side of the picture, the tax sources listed for relin- 
quishment by the Federal Government made up a total of approxi- 
mately $93.2 million in the same year. 

Of this amount, taxes on local telephone service produced $47.3 
million; admissions, $30.5 million; cabarets, roof gardens, and so on, 
$6.6 million; club dues and initiation fees, $7.2 million; and coin- 
operated devices, safe-deposit rentals, bowling alleys, and pool tables, 
taken altogether, $1.6 million. 

These figures may be expected to vary sharply from year to year, 
especially the amusement tax, which has recently been changed by 
law. But it is clear that New York State would reap a large fiscal 
advantage, on the order of $70 million per year, if this particular 
legislature reenacted legislation authorizing the programs and increas- 
ing States taxes to precisely the present pattern. This, of course, is 
an unrealistic assumption. Like other States, we in New York are 
trying by every means available to meet our responsibilities without 
mcreasing taxes. The proposed takeover of revenue sources by the 
State would inevitably appear to voters and legislators as new taxes 
at an extremely difficult period in State fiscal affairs. 

The risk of terminating programs could be minimized by the device 
of simply returning the tax money, after Federal collection, to each of 
the States in proportion to collections. For New York this could 
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mean a most welcome assist of about $70 million. Another possibility 
is that the Federal Government continue its participation in the pro- 
grams until the States have given it some kind of commitment to 
carry on after the Federal Government has withdrawn. Either of 
these might prove appropriate on further investigation. 

It is apparent that questions such as I have raised must be given 
serious consideration in evaluating the proposed transfers. One can- 
not help wondering whether some of those who urge such transfers 
are not in reality anxious to see the programs terminated. I am pre- 
pared to support return to the States of grant-in-aid programs if such 
a return will strengthen them administratively or put the State in an 
improved position to meet its many obligations. 

I am also prepared to support the termination of grant programs 
which have served their purpose, but this should be demonstrated, and 
not accomplished as the byproduct of their transfer to the States. 

Regarding administrative problems in these programs, in which the 
subcommittee has indicated special interest, I last year submitted a 
lengthy memorandum as an appendix to my general comments. The 
situation has not materially changed since that time, but I would like 
to encourage this subcommittee to turn its attention, efforts, and abil- 
ity to 1 or 2 other problems not on your agenda but very much part of 
the total problem. 

First of these is the relative shares which States are receiving under 
the grant-in-aid formulas. The Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for fiscal year 1956 showed that New York State re- 
ceived 7.3 percent of all Federal grants to States and localities in the 
continental United States. 

For the same year, the New York State Tax Department has cal- 
culated that we contributed 12.7 percent of total Federal revenues of 
all kinds. The Tax Foundation, a private organization, reported 13.3 
percent for the same period. 

Whichever figure is used, this spread seems excessive. Certainly 
New York or any other State benefits from the strengthening of the 
Nation as a whole; wealthier States should expect to contribute to the 
welfare of their sister States with lower incomes. But this may be 
overdone in many of our formulas, such as the Hill-Burton program 
of hospital construction, where high per capita income sharply re- 
duces the share as calculated on the basis of population alone. This 
reduction, if too sharp, overlooks another element; while States like 
New York are indeed wealthy, they contain huge urban industrial 
areas where both the cost and the complexity of community problems 
is of a completely different order of magnitude than is the case in 
the poorer States. 

To take an example, the cost of erecting a hospital in New York 
City as compared with the cost in a small city in a lt populous State 
bespeaks a completely different scale of value, and might be said to 
be roughly commensurate with the difference in the respective levels 
of income. 

I would like to encourage the subcommittee, if I may, to reexamine 
all grant formulas in light of the fact that the most populous, urban- 
industrial States are also those which have the greater need for 
government and therefore the most expensive government. I am 
confident that if you do, you will find that you want to narrow the 
spread between the contribution and the grant of the industrial State. 
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In conclusion, I should like to draw attention to programs which 
I believe require more positive and substantial Federal action. 

The first of these is the unemployment insurance program which 
I mentioned in my opening comments. At present the various States 
are operating under all kinds of variations in coverage, in eligibility 
requirements, in benefits payable, and a host of other factors, all of 
which affect the unemployment tax rates which must be paid by the 
employer. Thus, the cost of unemployment insurance has become an 
element in the competition among States to attract industry. This 
unfair competition should be removed by including the best elements 
of the various State systems into a uniform set of national minimum 
standards which all States would be required to follow. 

Certainly competition between the States is desirable, but it should 
not be done at the expense of the unemployed or the hardship that 
is inflicted on their families by inadequate unemployment insurance. 

A second program which I believe requires increased Federal re- 
sponsibility is civil defense. I so stated to the subcommittee last 
year. The defense of 48 separate populations overlapping in large 
metropolitan areas, directed by State officials who do not have access 
to federally classified information, and are expected to operate with- 
out adequate knowledge of national defense plans, just is not realistic. 
It is my judgment that the Civil Defense Administrator should be 
an official with high status, access to military planning, and charged 
with nationwide responsibilities in which the States would play a 
cooperative role. Such an arrangement would be designed, not to 
relieve the States of any responsibility, but rather to bring about 
an effective civil-defense program on a national basis, which is not 
the case today. 

I believe 1 have covered the main points raised by the questions 
circulated by the committee. As for the details of the various pro- 
grams, the heads of five New York State departments that are much 
concerned, namely, education, labor, housing, health, and social wel- 
fare, are available to testify, and I would appreciate it if they be 
given an opportunity to be heard. These gentlemen will also be in a 
position to answer specific questions w hich the committee may have 
about the operations of particular grant-in-aid programs. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Will you have time to answer questions from the committee ? 

Governor Harriman. Yes, indeed, I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Fountary. First of all, may I ask you this question : 

You have had considerable executive experience in the Federal 
Government. You obviously feel that the Federal Government should 
play a prominent role in stimulating State activities. 

Governor Harriman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. What is your judgment as to whether or not this 
trend might at some point tend to become topheavy and result in 
ineffective Federal administration. 

Governor Harriman. I don’t believe it has so far. I am not de- 
fending every program, but I don’t see any usurpation of powers. 
We of New York State are not afraid of the Federal Government. 
We look upon the Federal Government as our ally. We look upon 
the Federal Government as an aid to stimulate action in areas in 
which our State has been able to take some leadership, and which 
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we think are good for the Nation as a whole, if I may say so, and also 
it tends to eliminate, as I have indicated in this one case, unfair com- 
petition where one State gives certain services which seem to be 
desirable, and other States do not. 

Therefore, I think it is, generally speaking, proper. 

I am for the smallest possible government, but I find in New York 
State that there is an increasing demand for services. I fad, as Gov- 
ernor, and I think it would be said by my commissioners, there is 
plenty todo. We don’t find the Federal Government interfering with 
us. We find a welcome helping hand, and in fact, as I have indicated, 
in some areas we would like to have even a greater helping hand. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, this problem of growth is one that faces 


all large-scale organizations, whether they be public or private, isn’t 
that true? 


Governor Harriman. That is correct. 

Then our life has become quite different. I recently attended a 
conference at Arden House of six governors and some Federal Gov- 
ernment officials and other experts on urban and metropolitan area 
problems. It is interesting to see the increasing percent of our popula- 
tion that lives in urban areas, and suburban—not only the central 
cities, but suburban areas. There are many new prebhes that are 


developing which haven’t been fully taken care of, and we are no 
longer a population that can be as independent as it was in the days 
when we were largely rural and each farm family could take care of 
itself pretty well, at least on a minimum-standard basis. We are at a 
point where our society has become so complex that almost every fam- 
ily is interdependent in some way on what happens in the community 


as a whole and the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Fountain. Governor, a prominent political scientist has warned 
that if present trends continue, that is, the growth of Federal power 
and influence, in another 25 years the S States will be left only hollow 
administrative shells. 

As the Governor of a great State with a splendid record of accom- 
plishments, what is your opinion as to the merit of that warning? 

Governor Harriman. I am grateful for your reference to this State. 
I am proud of the accomplishments of the State over the many years. 

I see no such trend. I don’t know what basis there is for such a 
statement. It is perfectly true the Federal Government has gone for- 
ward with a larger program in the last year in one area, n: umely roads, 
and that is a very big increase in the Government—that has be en a 
very big increase. I think there is a basis for that, and if there is a 
fair and equitable division between the States of the funds made avail- 
able, I think there is value in the Government’s coordinating the roads 
between the States. 

[ am not objecting to that program. I see nothing at the present 
time which would lead me to believe that during my term as Governor 
and in many successive governors and State legislatures that there 
won’t be plenty for our State to do in the expanding areas of their re- 
sponsibility. In fact, I am attempting to try to get communities to 
take a larger interest in certain problems, but I want to say in all of 
this I believe that the closer you get the function to the people, them- 
selves, the better it is. 

A very good example of that is our educational system, where the 
local community has full responsibility for education of our young- 
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sters, but with a very substantial State aid, and abiding by certain 
standards set by the State. 

There are other aspects of our life which require attention, such as 
the problems of the older people. We have a program in our State 
which we call the charter for the aging, in which we are attempting 
to encourage local action, employers to employ older people, recreation 
and education of older people, and their care and welfare generally, 
in housing and otherwise. 

I believe basically that the Federal Government should not become 
involved, nor should the State government become involved, in mat- 
ters which local governments can better do themselves, but my expe- 
rience leads me to believe there is an important function for the Fed- 
eral Government as well as the State in stimulating activity by the 
community, and helping to support it in order to equalize the oppor- 
tunities of each community, which vary somewhat in their incomes; as 
you perhaps know, one of our governors, Alfred E. Smith, established 
the principle of equalization of educational opportunity in our State, 
and that has been a principle which has been accepted and which has 
worked extremely well; that every child should have equal opportunity 
for education. 

That has meant that the State has granted somewhat larger amounts 
of money to certain of the communities with lower tax-collecting 
ability than others, or to those with larger numbers of children in 
relation to taxable property, where there aren’t so many industrial 
and commercial concerns, and so forth. 

In other words, the State has helped the rural communities and cer- 
tain suburban communities. 

I am speaking in general, but so far I don’t see anything to be con- 
cerned about as far as the activities of the Federal Government are 
concerned. I pointed to the fact that I am not quite sure New York 
State gets a fair break in the division, but that is a detail I have no 
doubt the Congress over the years will work out equitably. I would 
certainly believe that we ought always to review our programs, be 
ready to turn them back to the States or local communities whenever 
it is wise to do so. 

And therefore I welcome the review which your committee is mak- 
ing and I welcome the review that the governors and the Federal 
Government is making at this time. Whether I will agree with their 
conclusions or not, I am not ready yet to say. 

Mr. Fountratn. One other brief question, then I will yield to my 
distinguished colleagues. 

You, of course, know, as a result of your many years of experience 
in Government, on both the Federal and State levels, the many 
problems we in the Congress have in making decisions, particularly 
with reference to questions of Federal aid. 

We would like to get your thinking on this question : 

What test or criterion would you suggest for use by Congress in 
determining first, whether to undertake a new grant-in-aid program, 
and, second, whether to continue or terminate existing grants? 

Governor Harriman. I think, No. 1, where there is an obvious need 
in the Nation, where the Federal Government can stimulate local 
action, also where the budgets of the individual States are such that 
they are not sufficiently flexible to provide the urgently-needed serv- 
ices, I think of basic importance is the stimulation of action, especially 
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where the activity has nationwide repercussions, such as our farm 
program. I am not in full sympathy with the present farm program, 
but a farm program, I think, is necessary, and certainly all communi- 
ties benefit by the stability of income of farmers. 

I believe very firmly the farmers are entitled to a fair share of the 
national prosperity. New York State may not get a full share—the 
farmers may not get a full share. Perhaps they would if we had a 
somewhat better program. But at the same time the welfare of the 
industrial communities in our State is affected by the welfare of the 
farming communities. 

I am only giving you that as an example. There are other fields, 
a wide range of fields, including the question of the health of the 
Nation. We have the problem tod: ay; we see this question of a nation- 
wide epidemic of Asian flu. Cert ainly, the fact we have a Federal 
health service, which cooperates with the States, is an important one, 
and I thought the activity of the Federal Government in the § Salk 
vaccine program, in connection with the elimination of poliomyelitis 
was a good activity. 

As far as the criteria to limit the programs are concerned, or reduce 
them, I think the criteria should be whether the State or local com- 
munity within the State is better able to carry on the program, 
whether administratively it is cheaper to do so and more effective to 
do so, and the loss that may come from what is spoken of as the 
“freight of moving money from the State to the Federal Government,” 
the cost of overhead. 

At the same time, some programs are very effective in stimulating 
us all to action. As proud as I am of the accomplishments of New 
York State, I am ready to state very frankly some of the Federal 
programs, such as reh: ibilitation, have helped stimul: ate the State, and 
I think as a result of the Federal Government’s action, we are going 
to broaden the program. Perhaps it would have been many years 
before we would have undertaken it. 

But, anyway, I think the programs should be reviewed, and the 
criteria that I speak of broadly should be adopted as the ones to be 
considered, in dealing with Federal-aid programs. I don’t think they 
should be transferred just for the sake of transfer. 

[ am not one of those who believes that this is interference with the 
so-called important function of States rights, but sometimes I wonder 
whether some people don’t speak of States rights when they really 
mean—when they overlook State responsibilities. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Governor. 

I will now yield to the distinguished Congresswoman from New 
Jersey, Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Your Honor, there is just one question I would like to ask. 

You have had wide experience at the Federal level as well as in 
the State government. Is there any Federal grant-in-aid program 
at all that you would suggest could be handled better on a local or 
State level ? 

Governor Harrrman. I would rather have you ask, if you don’t 
mind, each one of our commissioners in that respect. 

Mr. Founratn. We will be glad to recognize them. 
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Governor Harriman, I haven’t analyzed each one. I have been 
waiting for the analysis of the President’s Committee in cooperation 
with the governors, before making any comment on the programs. 

I don’t “doubt there are some that could be transferred back effec- 
tively, the Federal Government having stimulated action. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much, 

That is the only question I have. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. Governor Harriman, in discussing how some of these 
programs could be devolved upon the State without running the 
risk of terminating them, you pointed out as one possible solution re- 
quiring some further inv vestigation the idea of Federal collection 
of tax money, and then returning it to the States in proportion to the 
collection. 

We discussed that a little bit with Mayor Lawrence of Pittsburgh 
yesterday, and he felt that this might be wasteful; that the communi- 
ties might not in some cases use this money as wisely as it is used when 
it is given in a specific grant program. 

You just advanced this tentatively as something that ought to be 
considered. I wonder if you have any further thought on that. 

Governor Harriman. I said turn it back to the States. I think 
the States would be very careful about the expenditure of money. I 
think sometimes the Federal standards are good, but I have no doubt 
in my mind as far as States are concerned they would set standards— 
certainly as far as New York is concerned—they would set standards 
which would not be wasteful of the funds involved. 

I put that suggestion forward because these taxes which have been 
suggested are not very popular taxes; whether the legislatures would 
enact those taxes, I don’t know. 

The Federal Government, the President and the Congress, I am 
sure, would be praised very highly for eliminating all these taxes, but 
I don’t know how popular the governor or the State legislature would 
be in recommending the reenactment of those taxes. 

I suggested at the time this proposal was made, when President 
Eisenhower came to Williamsburg, I could see a great advantage 
to the President in reducing taxation; I saw very little advantage to 
governors in recommending the increase in taxes. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuex. Governor, we have not yet heard from Mayor Wagner, 
but I assume that we will during the course of these hearings, and 3 in 
several of the other cities, the larger city mayors have indicated that 
in some areas they have had to come directly to the Federal Govern- 
ment for aid. 

As Governor of the State of New York, have you ever at any time 
resented the mayor of the city of New York, for instance, coming di- 
rectly to the Federal Government for aid? "Do you feel that is a re- 
flection upon the State government, itself, that they are called upon 
to do so? 

Governor Harrman. I am not sufficiently familiar with the times 
they came to the Federal Government. I think what is true is that, 
by and large, State governments. the legislatures of State govern- 
ments, have been elected on a basis which discriminates against the 
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cities. That is not only true in New York City but it is true of our 
other areas—Rochester, Buffalo, Schenectady, and so forth; all of 
our urban communities. As a result of that, the legislatures have 
paid greater attention to the needs of the rur al communities. 

I am not suggesting that it should be unbalanced in the other di- 
rection. I think the rural communities, with decreasing populations, 
require our protection, but I have suggested i in New York State that 
we have at least one house that is elected on a population basis and 
not an acreage basis. 

On the other hand, I think it isn’t exactly the same as our Federal] 
Government, but I think we all probably agree that the balance be- 
tween representation of States in the Senate and population in the 
House is a very good balance. I think if we had such reapportion- 
ment we would find that the legislatures would pay more attention to 
the urban problems. I think it is a fact, over the years, that New 
York City has looked to Albany in vain, and therefore gone to Wash- 
ington. I think there is some reason for New York City’s doing it, 
because some of these problems are interstate in their character. 

We have this enormous metropolitan area of some 15 million people 
cutting across New Jersey, as well as Connecticut, but at the same 
time I think some of these problems could be handled on a State 
level if there was a reapportionment. 

Under the circumstances, if there is a job to be done, I don’t resent 
New York City going to the Federal Government. 

I point it out, when I go around the State, as one of the things 
that results from inadequate representation; that is a gener: ality. 
I thought you were going to ask me whether I resented the mayor of 
New York coming to Albany to ask for certain assistance. I don’t 
resent that, although I don’t always grant his requests. 

I think sometimes the city looks to Albany to cure its problems, when 
it must of necessity cure itself. 

We haven’t got, I think, enough home rule in New York State. 
That is one of the problems: The legislature attempts to control the 
affairs of cities, and I have been able to make some progress in New 
York State since I have been Governor, giving New York City more 
control of its own fiscal affairs. 

But, generally speaking, we have under consideration this whole 
question of home rule. I think some of the problem will be improved 
if we have more home rule. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you feel your State constitution is a bar to more 
home rule? 

Governor Harriman. In some cases it is. That is why I hope we 
have the constitutional convention. There is a proposition up this 
year for the voters. Every 20 years the voters have the right to call 
a constitutional convention. That is up for consideration “this year. 
It is rather interesting; most of the Democrats seem to be for that. 
They have strength in the metropolitan areas, not only in New York 
City but elsew here, and the Republicans, who are strong in the other 
communities, are rather afraid that this strength might be lessened. 
I don’t think they ought to be afraid. I think this is a question that 
ought to be threshed out and considered. 

T have no doubt the constitutional convention will not do anything 
radical, but bring our constitution up to date. 
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Mr. Micuerx. You stated your analysts have analyzed the programs 
listed in the summary of the Hershey meeting. 

Don’t you believe such taxes as on local telephone services and safety } 
deposit boxes, coin machines, and so forth, should be of local character i 
rather than Federal taxes? 

Governor Harriman. I think it would be far better if they were. 
Most of them were emergency taxes put on in order to carry on the war. 
I think it would require a very detailed analysis of all taxation. I 
don’t like any form of taxation, but we must recognize that although 
the Federal Government is not at war, we are in a cold war, and we 
have to carry on this enormous expenditure for defense, and under 
those circumstances I think the Federal Government probably has got 
to tax rather more deeply—both in amount and in areas more than we 
would like to have them do it. 

I am not prepared to say—we would have to analyze the entire 
budget of the Federal Government, and certainly we would welcome 
having these taxes turned back to the States, providing the legislatures 
would automatically reenact them, and providing we had additional 
programs which required them. 

Mr. Micueu. Yes. 

I think you expressed your opposition to cutting off Federal aid 
with respect to the special school lunch program or the milk program. 

Don’t you believe that at the Federal level we could preface our tax 
reduction in those fields with enough publicity that would enable the 
State legislatures then to take it upon themselves to reenact those at a 
State level if they so desired? Or, couldn’t you, as Governor, go to the 
legislature and say, “Now, the Federal Government has taken itself 
out of the field of aid to the milk program. They have, in turn, given 
us the opportunity to tax safety deposit boxes. Do we want to?” 
Couldn’t you, as Governor of a sovereign State, make that appeal to 
the State legislature ? 

Governor Harriman. I wouldn’t want to prophesy what would 
happen, particularly as next year is election year, as to just what the 
attitude would be. 

Certainly, many of these taxes are very unpopular; the cabaret tax 
isa very unpopular tax. There certainly would be lobbies up before 
the legislature violently opposing each one of these taxes. 

Like all taxes, they are very unpopular, but I think these particular 
so-called nuisance taxes are among the most vulnerable to pressure- 
interest attack. What would happen, I don’t know. It would de- 
pend, I think, on how each member of the legislature would feel 
would happen to him in his own district, if they reenacted these taxes. 

You see, I am in this position—it is not true in your State—I happen 
to be a Democrat, as perhaps you know—the legislature is nearly 2 to 1 
Republican, so I cannot predict. I don’t know what Mr. Carlino said 
on this score, but I don’t think he would certainly want to pin on me 
the responsibility of imposing these taxes, and take a very statesman- 
like view as to whether the legislature should enact them or not. 

Mr. Micueu. I can appreciate what yousay. It was popular for the 
President to ask for a shift of taxes. 

Governor Harrman. The President would be very popular, but I 
don’t know whether the governors would be so popular, in turn, 
I might say, if they made that suggestion. 
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At the speech at Williamsburg, he had the political pressure of re- 
duction of taxes in mind when he made this suggestion. I think it was 
a very astute political suggestion, whoever proposed it to him. 

Mr. Micuen. In brief summary, you are very apprehensive that if 
we, at a Federal level, get out of the field in some of these areas, as 
you mentioned, that it would in effect be an indirect means of curtail- 
ing a program because State legislatures would be reluctant to reenact 
taxes to “foot the bill” for those programs which we in turn gave back 
to the States? 

Governor Harrman. Yes; I think so. 

As Governor of New York, and looking at it narrowly from New 
York, we get 7.3 percent as against paying 12.7 percent. Theoreti- 

cally, the people of New York State would be Aavaicd ally better off. 
I hope that over the years this can be adjusted more equitably, but I 
think most of us in New York recognize we are citizens of the Nation 
as a whole. It depends on the program as to whether it is fair or not, 

For instance, I mentioned this hospital program. I am not inclined 
to think that that is a fair division. But I think the way I would 
like to put it is this: I think when any programs are curtailed, there 

should be some agr eement by the States that they will continue them, 
if they are good programs, if Congress feels they should be continued. 

I would have some doubt as to whether these particular taxes would 
be reenacted in the form which they are now in. Perhaps each State 
would find some other way of collecting the money. I am not opposed 
to the Federal Government’s getting out of any of these programs if 
the States assume them. If it is the right thing to do, let’s do it, and 
let’s put it up to the State to collect the taxes. Certainly the fact 
the Federal Government got out of that tax field would be very help- 
ful. 

Mr. Founrtarn. As one who served in the State legislature in my 
own State in North Carolina for a number of years before I came to 
Congress, I can readily understand and appreciate the observations 
you have made about increasing taxes on the State level. 

Mr. May. 

Mr. May. Just one brief comment. I think most of the questions 
have been covered. 

I note that the bipartisan study on the Hoover Commission has 
stated that through grant-in-aid programs the National Government 
influences and, to some extent, controls 75 percent of the total activi- 
ties of State governments. The trend is in that direction. 

Of course, I think all of this boils down to practical politics in 
considerations of how some of these programs got started, due to 
pressures perhaps from constituents, and also if some of these are to 
be returned to the States, or discontinued, it is another practical po- 
litical matter, especially when you are talking about taxes, as you 
have stated. 

But the one point raised, Governor, that interested me, and also I 
raised yesterday with Mr. Peil, chairman of the County Officials 
Association, was your comment, ‘that another possibility which per: 
haps would get away from the political entanglements involved with 
a legislature trying to take the taxes that might be given up, and so 
forth, was that the Federal Government would continue its participa- 
tion in these programs until the States have given it some kind of 
commitment to carry on after the Federal Government has withdrawn. 
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In other words, rather than saying the Federal Government gives 
up the taxes, let’s see what the legislature can do, do you feel “that 
some practical program could be worked out on that line that the 
Federal Government would agree to give them up with some kind of 
an arrangement to get a commitment, just as they did on grant-in-aid 
progré ams ¢ 

Governor Harriman. I think it would be entirely feasible to do it. 
I haven’t weighed all the pros and cons, but I suggest. respectfully 

ou explore that possibility, providing the Congress believes the school 
leash program, for example, is important. I “don’t fully accept this 
idea, if I may say so, that 75 percent of the States’ activities are influ- 
enced by the National Government. There may be some way in which 
some Federal grant occurs in 75 percent of the States’ activities, but 
in our State a third of our expenditure is for education, and there are 
very little, if any, Federal grants-in-aid in that field. 

Mental hygiene is one of the others. There is very little influence 
on the part of the Federal Government in that field, and so it goes. 

The road program, since we have had the recent increase, is being 
very much affected by the Federal grants-in-aid, not only in the inter- 
state roads but also in the primary and secondar y roads. 

In all cases I am not. sure the standards set are as necessary as the 
Federal Government feels they are, but that is a question of admin- 
istration. 

Maybe in any road you build today there is a little more than is 
needed. We found i in the past it is a good road that attracts motorists, 
so perhaps that is not a valid criticism. I think it stretches, going 
as far as New York is concerned, that 75 percent of our programs are 
influenced by Federal grants-in- -aid. It may be a department has a 
few thousand dollars of grants-in-aid, but the major functions in our 
State, except for the road program, which is a new program, is very 
largely “under our own steam,” under our own policies. 

Mr. Micuet. You do foresee there could be a period, then, of 
transition in which the Federal Government could work out something 
with the States? 

Governor Harrman. Yes; we ought to watch this road program 
very carefully, to see that the standards don’t force local governments 
to increase their expenditures on roads in order to attain this theoret- 
ical national standard. 

I know in this State some of them, I think, are unduly burdensome. 
You accept Federal aid and do the job more expensively than you 
would if you didn’t have to consult the Federal Government. 

I think this is one of the things that must be guarded against. I am 
not critical. I have great respect for Bert Tallamy, who is now the 
Administrator. I am mentioning that as the kind of thing we want 
to be careful of. We want to be careful the Federal Government 
doesn’t force expenditures on a greater level than is necessary in any 
program just because the community gets the value of it. 

Obviously, everyone has to set certain standards, but I think the 
Federal Government ought to be very careful not to be bureaucratical 
to the extent that local opinions and judgments of the States should 
be paramount. 

In other words, I would be very much disturbed if we had a great 
Many programs as dominated now as the road program is. I think 
if many programs were as dominating as that program is, I would be 
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very fearful that we would get a bureaucracy established in Washing- 
ton which is not in the best public interest. I believe very much in 
leaving to the States and the local communities the decisions as to 
roads. Take a road. How extensive an improvement of that road 
is necessary? What should the grades and curvatures and sur- 
faces be? There is a danger in going too far in a program such as 
that. That is an example, where it would be unduly expensive and 
destructive of the kind of initiative which we should have on State 
and local level. 

Mr. Founrarn. We thank you very much, Governor. You have 
been most gracious in your appearance. You have honored the com- 
mittee by your presence, and you have shown great interest in this 
very important problem. Weare dealing with matters which all of us, 
as well as those who follow us in years to come, will be extremely 
interested in. 

Governor Harriman. Mr. Chairman, I want to express to you and 
to the members of the committee my appreciation of your courtesy 
in receiving me this morning, permitting me to testify. 

I think the work you are doing is of very great importance, and 
I wish you well in your considerations and will watch with great 
interest the results of your deliberations and the judgments you ex- 
press. 

You may be sure that we in New York State will want to cooperate 
fully in every way that we can. 

This subject is most important, not only to New York State but in 
the development of our whole society. 

You have been most gracious, Mr. Chairman, in speaking in appre- 
ciation of New York State. I would like to express my appreciation 
for the splendid development that has been going on in North Caro- 
lina. It has been my privilege to be there a number of times over the 
years. When I speak of competition between the States, we are 
delighted to see North Carolina industrialized. We think New York 
State is going to benefit by the industrialization that is going on; 
although perhaps you have taken some of our industries, I hope we 
continue to work on a cooperative basis and, despite anything I said 
about competition between the States, we welcome competition. We 
believe very firmly in New York State that the industrialization of 
the South, or other areas that are nonindustrialized, is very much to 
the benefit of our State. That proved to be a fact on an international 
basis. We have seen that our trade to Canada, for instance, has ex- 
panded very much because there is an industrialization in Canada. 

We want to welcome your State and others in the field of industrial 
States, and we think that your advance is very much to our advantage. 

I want to express a similar appreciation of the splendid develop- 
ment that has taken place in each one of these States, which I won’t 
enumerate, but 1 am somewhat familiar with what is going on in each 
of the States, and I think it is the tremendous economic development 
which has taken place in our country, which is due to the cooperation 
among the States through the Federal Government, and it is through 
the keeping down of trade barriers, the setting of mutual standards, 
that this has happened. 

The trouble with Europe is that these barriers exist, not only in 
trade but also in ideas and the movement of people. Therefore, the 
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relationship between our States, as directed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, I think is of very very vital importance. 

Again, I want to thank you all for the privilege of appearing be- 
fore your committee. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you, Governor, very much. 

Will Commissioners McMurray, Lubin, and Houston all come up? 
We will let you yourselves determine the order in which you would 
like to present yourselves. 

Is there anybody here representing Commissioner Allen from the 
Department of Education ? 

Mr. Lusty. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any difference 
who takes up first. I personally would like to say I am willing to 
bow to my fellow commissioners. 

Mr. Fountain. Suppose I do it in the order in which staff counsel 
has written them down. 

We are very glad to have all of you commissioners here. 

Commissioner Raymond Houston, I understand that you are com- 
missioner of the department of social welfare. 

Mr. Hovsron. That is right. 

Mr. Fountatn. We are very glad to have you with us accompany- 
ing the Governor, and we'll hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND W. HOUSTON, COMMISSIONER, NEW YORK 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


Mr. Houston. My name is Raymond W. Houston. I am commis- 
sioner of the New York State Dep: irtment of Social Welfare. 

I am grateful to the subcommittee for time to discuss intergovern- 
mental relations from the point of view of public welfare. I shall 
address my few brief remarks primarily to the memorandum of this 
subcommittee labeled “Subjects for Consideration—Regional Hear- 
ings on Intergovernmental Relations.” 

In that memorandum, under section A, there are three items which 
are of course of general interest in all grant-in-aid programs but 
which I would be particularly interested to endorse. 

Those are: 

A. 1. Auditing: We would wholeheartedly endorse that proposal 
in the interests of economy and simplification. As I have observed 
the matter of acc ountability for public funds over the more than 20 
years of my experience in the welfare field, I have found a general 
uneasiness and lack of certainty of adequate coverage at all three levels 
of government. This has led to what amounts to duplication of effort 
and unwarranted detail of auditing procedures at some levels. 

In my view, we ought to realize that each of the three levels of gov- 
ernment is participating financially in these programs and that at the 
State and the local level there is at least as much concern to protect 
funds as there is on the Federal level. This proposal, defining care- 
fully the Federal auditing responsibility, would appear to be a step 
in the direction of clarific: ation, and I therefore am wholly in favor 
of it. 

A. 2. Merit system requirements: For years we have been concerned 
in New York State that there seems to be too great a preoccupation 
on the part of the Federal authorities with policing the details of our 
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State merit system. This in spite of the fact that ours is the oldest 
and perhaps in many respects a tighter system than the Federal system. 

Questions have been raised by the Federal people on points of minor 
issue, and at times the Federal ro have urged changes in rules 
and regulations propees adopted within the State and governing all 
public employees of all municipalities, in order that exceptions be 
made for welfare employees. We believe this committee could per- 
form an excellent service to the States by establishing minimum stand- 
ards covering the essentials and leaving the rest of the program to 
the States. 

A 5. Appeals procedure: We believe that all the States, particularly 
those which have from time to time been threatened with withdrawal 
of Federal funds on questions of conformity, would welcome the pro- 
posal that there be a judicial review of all such decisions. 

As the Social Security Act is written, it calls for “substantial con- 
formity” with the Federal requirements. In our view, the total with- 
holding of Federal funds from a State for a program is too drastic 
% penalty to be left completely to administrative action and decision 
without the specific right on the part of the States for appeal and 
review. 

Moving now to section B, Possible Modifications of Existing Fed- 
eral Grant Programs, under 1. Public assistance, we would welcome 
a study of proposal (a)—that the open-end authorization be retained 
and that somehow or other the States be reimbursed on the basis of an 
average amount for each assistance case. 

The present method of computation of amounts of Federal aid on 
each individual case is cumbersome and requires probably undue 
amounts of accounting time. Any simplification of the method of 
Federal participation which soul be accomplished without in any 
great way changing the amounts of federal aid now available to the 
States would be welcome. 

Item (b) appears to me to be rather vague as a proposal. There 
would be some advantages in many of the States in extending Fed- 
eral aid to include—and there is great interest in having Federal aid 
extended to include—general assistance and aid to children in foster 
homes. 

However, I am not at all sure that a closed-end block grant of some 
sort could be made more effective than the present method modified 
to apply to average grants. 

I would enthusiastically recommend further study on the part of the 
committee of the proposal in item (c). We are required, as you 
know, to have a statewide standard of assistance in our State, which 
means that our department prescribes a statewide eligibility standard. 

While recognizing the variances which have grown up between the 
States because of the different kinds of programs that the States 
and their citizens have desired and established, it should certainly 
be worth exploring to see whether a nationwide standard of need 
could be established which could result in as good or perhaps even 
better care being given to people in need than happens at the present 
time. 

I would like to add a proposal to this section, and this is one which 
appeals to us very strongly in New York State. We would like to 
see it become a requirement of the Federal Social Security Act that 
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no Federal funds would be payable to States which have length-of- 
residence requirements as a condition of eligibility for assistance. 
Out of our long experience without such residence requirements in 
New York State, we indicate that we are convinced that people 
do not move from State to State to qualify for assistance. They move 
for the many and varied reasons of all the free citizens of our great 
Nation. 

We believe that when breakdowns occur. assistance should be 
available regardless of length of stay of residence, wherever people 
may be found. 

he present patchwork system of varied residence standards in the 
several States results in a great amount of inquiry, paperwork, and 
indeed of human suffering and misery. We would urge therefore 
that either the residence requirements be eliminated or that the 
Federal Government assume the cost of care of new residents within 
the States for some fixed initial period of time. 

Now let me refer to another matter which caused the States a 

reat deal of anxiety last spring when there was a movement in the 

ongress to put a limit in the appropriation bill on the amount of 
Federal aid which could be paid to the States for administrative 
costs. This was in spite of the Social Security Act provisions which 
call for a 50 percent matching of Federal funds with State and local 
funds for administration. There is no need here to summarize the 
case against this type of action. 

There is much material available within the Department of Heaith, 
Education, and Welfare and among the States, should the committee 
decide to consider this question. Suffice it to say that almost unani- 
mously the States, through their welfare departments, are in favor 
of the present arrangement of an open-end appropriation to cover 
administrative costs which, by definition, also of course include all 
kinds of counseling, medical administration costs, and casework 
service for those who are the families under care. 

With respect to item B. 2, Public assistance and child welfare 
services, this proposal is of interest and I presume the committee 
realizes that presently there is Federal reimbursement to the States 
for the cost of aid to dependent children caseworkers but none to the 
States for the cost of child welfare services caseworkers. Hence, 
this arrangement to be effective would require either a careful time 
study plan or Federal reimbursement for child welfare services. 
Actually the States, I presume, could now do this except for the cum- 
bersomeness of the presence of Federal reimbursement in one group 
and lack of it in the other. In terms of the desirability of combined 
service, the proposal is sound. 

With respect to 3. Child welfare services, we unqualifiedly urge 
the committee to formulate legislation removing the restrictions 
limiting the use of Federal funds to predominantly rural areas. 

In the early days of enactment of this legislation, there was rea- 
son for giving preference to rural areas because of the undeveloped 
State of child welfare work in the rural communities. Presently in 
our State there is coverage from adequate to excellent in all of our lo- 
cal counties in terms of staff and services to take care of children. 

We find now that the great pressure of need of services for chil- 
dren exists in the greater metropolitan areas of our State. We be- 
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lieve therefore that we should have greater freedom to allocate such 

funds as are available from the Federal Government to areas of 

se as they arise, on the basis of priorities determined by the 
tates. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present my views in these mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much, Mr. Houston. We are 
happy that you have had an opportunity to prepare comments on 
these approaches and proposals, none of which have as yet been 
thoroughly studied by the committee. We expect to examine and 
study them very carefully. 

I was interested in your comments about the amount of Federal 
aid used for administrative costs. As you know, that was highly 
controversial. 

Mr. Houston. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. In many States administrative costs have gone s0 
high that the Congress was prompted seriously to consider placing a 
limitation upon them. 

The commissioner of public welfare of my own State, Dr. Ellen 
Winston, whom you probably know. 

Mr. Houston. I know her very well. 

Mr. Founratn. Came to Washington on this question. She made 
an excellent presentation of her position. While the administrative 
costs in North Carolina were much lower than in many other States, 
she felt that this sort of limitation would seriously interfere with 
the administration of the program in North Carolina. 

Mr. Houston. We are particularly sensitive on that subject be 
cause New York has about the highest costs of any of the States, 

Mr. Fountarn. What is your cost ? 

Mr. Houston. The overall is about 15 percent. But, our usage of 
Federal funds is very low, percentagewise, as compared with other 
States. 

Mr. Founrtarn. I see. 

Mr. Houston. We know that by the use of reasonable amounts of 
funds for administrative costs, we do reduce the assistance costs, and 
keep our caseload averages low. 

For instance, in old-age assistance we stand 49th among the 88 
States and Territories in terms of the percentage of our old people 
over 65 on old-age assistance. 

It is by careful inquiry, careful work, and careful service that we 
are able to keep our loads down. We feel we are justified in using the 
money we do for administrative costs. 

Mr. Fountarn. That is an interesting observation. 

Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. On that point, what you are saying is the higher the 
administrative cost the lower the caseload becomes. You are doing it 
in the case of research, so the cost is low. 

Mr. Houston. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That was the argument for high administrative costs. 

Mr. Houston. That is right. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I would like to commend you on your very fine paper 
presented here. There are some very constructive proposals to take 
back to the committee. 
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I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. Would you be in 
a position to say that you prefer the Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States as they now exist rather than turning this responsibility back 
to the States with a like amount of money to administer the programs? 

Would you, in other words, be fearful of your State legislature not 
doing the job of establishing at the State level the pattern that the 
Federal Government has set for public assistance ? 

Mr. Houston. When I think of the States as a whole, I think un- 
doubtedly we would lose a good deal if the Federal funds were with- 
drawn. [am not sure we would in New York State, necessarily. Act- 
ually New York State did pioneer in old-age assistance and widow’s 
pensions. I think there is a good likelihood New York would continue 
tocarry most of the programs. 

Mrs. Dwyer. The reason I asked this, sir, is that we had testimony 
from a State senator in Massachusetts who said she was fearful that 
the State legislature would not enact legislation to carry out the pro- 
grams which the Federal Government had established. 

Do you confirm that statement ? 

Mr. Houston. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Houston, you suggested that you would like to see 
it become a requirement of the Federal Social Security Act that Fed- 
eral funds not be payable to States which have length-of-residence 

uirements. 
take it you meant length of residence requirements for the cate- 
ories ? 
: Mr. Houston. That is right. For those in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment participates. They could not do anything about those pro- 
grams in which they do not participate. 

Mr. Reuss. You would not recommend withholding Federal funds 
if they dispensed with their length of residence requirements as to 
the categories but still retained them for general assistance ¢ 

Mr. Houston. I just doubt if that would be legal for the Federal 
Government to do, though, I would like to see it that way, as a matter 
of fact. I think these residence requirements are without merit. 

Mr. Reuss. And that they are just as bad for general welfare as for 
the other categories ? 

Mr. Houston. That is right. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuet. Mr. Houston, in the field of auditing, what kind of 
auditing is made of Federal accounts, statewide and local ? 

Mr. Houston. In the New York City Department we have what we 
call a social audit, so that every case, before it is approved for a grant 
to be given, goes to a special audit review unit. That is a special built- 
in audit within the department itself. 

Then, of course, we have all of the usual audits of the regular fiscal 
authorities of the city, the fiscal authorities of the State, and also the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare makes an inquiry or 
an audit on all of the cases. 

oe Micnet. There is an internal audit. There is no independent 
audit ¢ 
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Mr. Houston. There is one built-in audit there, yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. Noquestions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Goxpserc. In your statement, Mr. Houston, you endorse con- 
tinuation of the open-end grant and suggest the desirability of certain 
modifications in that connection. 

You also make reference to the desirability of a nationwide standard 
of need, if such a definition could be developed. 

In the event that it were impossible or impractical to develop a 
uniform standard of need for the country as a whole, would you see any 
merit in utilizing a closed-end grant as a method of achieving greater 
equity in the distribution of Federal funds among the States 

Mr. Houston. The reason I am for an open-end appropriation is 
that I believe the Federal Government ought always to pay out to the 
States what is provided to be paid out in the law. Otherwise, we are 
in a financial turmoil in the States. I would not particularly care if 
the open-end appropriation as a device is withdrawn, just so long as 
it is clearly understood the Congress would appropriate supplemental 
funds to match the expenditures incurred by the States in accordance 
with the formulas for the several programs. 

Mr. Gorpserc. I was thinking here in terms of a possible change in 
the formula, assuming that the amount of money forthcoming to the 
States would be adequate to maintain the necessary caseloads. 

In effect, I am suggesting that from the standpoint of New York, 
some States are obtaining a disproportionate share of Federal funds 
for the support of old-age assistance. 

Mr. Houston. I think we all realize here that there are some States 
that have had a different concept, for instance, of old-age assistance 
than we have had. They have considered the old-age assistance 
program to be pretty much a pension system, and they have granted 
ger og without too great an inquiry as to the resources of the old 
people. 

On the other hand, some States have put a top limit on the amounts 
of assistance they will grant, which is practically governed by the 
amount of the Federal—by the amount in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will participate. I don’t think you control those things 
particularly by either an open-end or closed-end appropriation. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Do you not believe that the establishment of either 
a Federal definition of need, if such a definition could be developed 
and promulgated, or the use of a closed-end grant would be a step 
in the direction of smoothing out the inequities that now exist from 
State to State in the eligibility of aged people for old-age assistance? 

Mr. Hovston. A closed-end grant would probably mean States 
like ours, where we are very careful about those we find eligible, but 
when we find them eligible have good standards of assistance, we 
probably would be penalized. 

Mr. Goxtpserc. This, of course, would be a function of the formula. 
I was trying to approach this from the general standpoint of the 
principle involved, to learn whether you felt there was any objec- 
tion to the present system whereby some States have gone much 
further in utilizing old-age assistance as a pension program rather 
than as a program based on a test of need. 
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Mr. Houston. I believe that as social security becomes more uni- 
versal in coverage, these differences between the States will become 
less important. More and more people in the future will be eligible 
for old-age insurance payments thus reducing the old-age assistance 
program proportionately. 

Mr. Gotppera. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you able to approximate, Mr. Houston, the 
number of people who are receiving help under the four categories 
of public assistance and the total amount expended in each of those 
categories in the State of New York? 

Mr. Houston. I do not have exact figures with me, but I know the 
total program is around $400 to $450 million a year, which is ap- 
proximately a third local, a third State, and a third Federal funds. 

As to the four categories, we have about 91,000 on old-age assist- 
ance, about 4,200 on aid to the blind, around 38,000 in aid to the dis- 
abled, and about 58,000 families composed of 224,000 individuals in 
receipt of aid to dependent children. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Houston. 

Mr. Naughton, staff counsel. 

Mr. Naveuron. Mr. Houston, do you feel that the Federal admin- 
istrative personnel who have the responsibility for developing stand- 
ards and for setting regulations for these various Federal-State pro- 

ams, are sufficiently informed as to the State problems and the 
State and local point of view ? 

Mr. Houston. Lately we have had good relations with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, through their regional rep- 
resentatives. The Council of State Welfare Administrators of our 
American Public Welfare Association has had regular meetings with 
top representatives of the Department, which have proven to be 
mutually advantageous. 

Mr. Naueuton. Would you have any recommendations to make as 
to improving the flow of information back and forth between the 
Federal and State and local and State administrations ? 

Mr. Houston. I think it is generally adequate. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Houston. 

Dr. Hilleboe, if you will just trade places with Mr. Houston. 

Weare very glad to have you, Doctor. 

Dr. Hititezor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountatn. You are the State commissioner of health ? 

Dr. Huxes0r. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. We will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF DR. H. E. HILLEBOE, COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Dr. Hitiesor. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Dwyer, and gentlemen, in reply 
to some of your specific questions, regarding the recommendations of 
the Kestnbaum Commission in the field of public health, which is my 
field of competence, I wish to say I was a member of the committee 
which prepared the remarks. 

Mr. Hotrzman. Would this be in the nature of a statement against 
your own interest ? 

Dr. Hie80r. No, I don’t think so. 
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In regard to the specific questions, Mr. Chairman, I felt the sim- 
plest way to put these into concise terms was to blend them into my 
general statement. There are a few things that one must remember 
in the background of public health grants-in-aid that need to be borne 
in mind in considering recommendations. Very briefly, since 1935, 
with the passage of the Social Security Act, the Federal Government 
has provided financial assistance to the States in the form of health 
grants to strengthen underdeveloped public-health programs and to 
encourage improvement in the quality of services rendered. 

Variation in financial resources among the States was recognized 
by Congress, which provided funds on a variable formula basis to 
help raise the standards of health services throughout the country. 
It might be pointed out, parenthetically, that the use of the factor of 
inverse per capita income in the formulas means that New York 
State, with its high per capita income, receives a proportionately low 
share of Federal ‘health grants, compared to many other States. 

Over the years since 1935, categorical health grants have been added 
as special needs arose and as interested groups made their voices heard 
in Congress. 

In 1936, for example, grants-in-aid for maternal and child health, 
crippled children and general health were appropriated; in 1939, for 
venereal diseases; in 1945 for tuberculosis; in 1946, for hospital survey 
and construction; in 1948, for cancer and mental health; in 1950 for 
heart; in 1955, for air pollution ; in 1956, for water pollution and to a 
limited extent for the training of public- health personnel. 

Each of these categorical grants had its own formula, usually based 
upon per capita income, population and extent of the health problem. 
Because of the newness of health grants as a governmental activitiy, 
no yardsticks of need or performance had been devised to fit the many 
factors listed above. Some of the formulas have been changed, as pro- 
grams developed, but usually the changes were in the direction of 
greater complexity and were determined largely on an empirical basis. 

The grants-in-aid program for health has gone forward surprisingly 
well, despite its complexity and cumbrousness, largely because of the 
excellent profession: il direction of the United States Public Health 
Service and the Children’s Bureau. 

The State and Territorial Health Officers’ Association, in which, 
Mr. Chairman, I serve as vice president, meets annually with the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service and the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau to discuss mutual problems in the field of public 
health. 

This practice enables the health officers to recommend changes and 
‘adjustments in the grants-in-aid program. The annual recommenda- 
tions of the Federal relations committee of the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers are worthy of review by anyone in- 
terested in the operation of the Federal grants-in-aid program for 
health. 

I wish to add, Mr. Chairman, that I served as chairman of the 
Federal relations committee for 3 years, and accordingly, I am quite 
familiar with its activities. The reports for 1953-55 should be of par- 
ticular interest and value. 

The relationships between the professional staffs of the Public 
Health Service and State health officers have been most cordial and 
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mutually beneficial over the years. The Federal-States relations have 
been of a high order in the health fields, and could well be emulated by 
other Federal and State agencies. 

A review of the history of operations of Federal health grants, how- 
ever, would suggest that certain changes could improve both the exist- 
ing laws and the operational effectiveness of these programs. 

I think it should be made clear by the Government that Federal re- 
sponsibilities in the broad field of public health include international 
and interstate health problems, such as demonstration, stimulation 
and evaluation of new programs, especially in the field of chronic ill- 
ness, virology, and in the fields of pollution of our water, air, soil, and 
food, including ionizing radiation. These responsibilities also include 
the recruitment and training of health personnel to be used in service, 
scientific investigations and teaching; research in the basic and ap- 
plied phases is one of our pressing public-health problems, and par- 
ticularly in the development and use of new public-health methods 

and new administrative management techniques in all health activities. 

Unless Federal health grants have reasonable stability and allow 
for flexibility in their expenditure, they are of limited effectiveness 
and their benefits are of a temporary nature. It takes time to recruit 
and train competent professional personnel. ‘Termination of grants- 
in-aid should take account of these factors. 

The shortage of personnel trained in public health remains acute. 
It takes years to gain momentum in a program that involves changing 
the health habits and attitudes of large segments of the population. 
Grants should not be reduced without a 2-year grace period at least, 
to give the States time to make appropriate budgetary changes. In 
no other w ay can States on a biennial budget make adjustments in 
State and local appropriations. 

The categorical health grants of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare should be combined into a consolidated health grant 
to simplify Federal and State administration, to reduce record keep- 
ing and the volume of time-consuming reports, and to increase the 
effectiv yeness of State and local health ‘department activities. 

A consolidated health grant could retain its categorical features to 
meet the desires of those citizen roups with special concern for the 
control of particular diseases and disabilities; Congress could deter- 
mine, individually, the categorical amounts each year before it added 
together the special and general items to arrive at a total appropria- 
tion. This type of grant would give State health departments the 
needed flexibility in administering Federal health funds. 

There should be provision for the transfer within the State of some 
percent 
another, depending upon changing health needs and patterns; this 
could be done by the State health officer after consultation with and 
approval of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service and the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

This added flexibility would enable the State health officer to make 
the best use of combined Federal, State and local funds. As time goes 
on, new categories may well replace discontinued ones in a consoli- 
dated grant, as needs and resources change. It would be simpler to 
make such changes if the categories were grouped together in a con- 
solidated health grant. 
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In a single allotment formula, the population would appear to be 
the best index of need and the per capita income the best index of 
State and local resources. This formula has worked out well in the 
hospital survey and construction pergree and eliminates an arbi- 
trary determination of extent of the problem for which there is no 
simple or single index. 

Research in formula design for health grants-in-aid is long over- 
due; no significant change has occurred in over 20 years. This im- 
portant research should be done by an impartial group expert in the 
medical, administrative and fiscal aspects of the problem. Such a 

roup could also work out the details of a consolidated health grant 
that would preserve the identity and appeal of the individual pro- 
grams and at the same time provide flexibility of administration. 

In those States in which some of the categorical health programs 
such as mental health and crippled children are not under the State 
health departments, it would not be a difficult matter in the annual 
Federal appropriations language to designate the proportion of the 
total State health grant to be allotted to the appropriate State agency 
which administers such a program. 

In reviewing the public-health programs of the States each year, 
the Federal Government should concern itself with the ratio of Fed- 
eral funds to State and local funds spent for public health. States 
that depend too much on Federal funds to carry out their public- 
health programs should be expected to correct this discrepancy within 
a reasonable period of time, depending upon the needs and resources of 
each State. Failure to assume responsibilities in public health should 
be pointed out to the State administration by Federal represenatives, 
for correction through State legislative appropriations. 

State and local funds for matching Federal health grants should 
be on a consolidated basis, so that newly developing or special programs 
are not retarded because of lack of matching funds. It takes time for 
the acceptance and support of new health programs on a State and 
local mi health departments should be given “a reasonable grace 
period. 

Because of the rapidly changing pattern of public health practice, 
there is urgent need for expansion of joint studies by the Public 
Health Service and the State health departments on the future direc- 
tion of public health activities in the Nation. In evaluating health 
needs and programs one should bear in mind that the quality and 
scope of services transcend in importance the amount of money dis- 
tributed and the variety of activities enumerated. 

A wide gap still remains between scientific knowledge and its 
application in maintaining and improving the health of human 
beings, including the American people. Delay in early diagnosis 
is costly; delay in treatment and maximum rehabilitation—in addi- 
tion to the incalculable personal suffering and misfortune—results in 
po en productivity, economic instability, and lowered standards 
of living. 

Millions of people are ill today from diseases and disabilities that 
are preventable. The cost of this collective illness heavily burdens 


not oa the individual but the family and all levels of government 
as well. 
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Public health activities directed at the prevention of occurrence 
of disease, whenever possible, and the prevention of the pro ion 
of disease and disability among those already ill, offer the only hope 
of reducing the tremendous burden of the cost of health, which with 
education and highways make up 72 percent of New York State’s 
budget, as pointed out by Governor Harriman this morning. 

Finally, grants-in-aid for health do help to improve and extend 
our preventive health services, but their benefits could be substantially 
increased by the revision of grant programs, simplification of grant 
formulas, and administrative flexibility for the States in the use 
of Federal funds for health. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much, Dr. Hilleboe, for a very 
fine statement. 

You have answered many of our questions by commenting upon 
the problem very thoroughly and to the point. 

At this point let me ask Mr. Naughton whether we have any other 
witnesses scheduled this morning. 

Mr. Naucuron. No, these gentlemen are the only ones we have. 
Mayor Wagner is coming in at 2: 15 this afternoon. 

Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Hilleboe 
about a statement he made on page 3 in which he recommends the 
flexibility of funds being used within a State in various categories. 

Has this recommendation particularly been presented to the De- 
partment of Health and Welfare in Washington for consideration ? 

Dr. Huiesor. In 1954, Mrs. Dwyer, there was a sudden drop in 
grants-in-aid for health. At the time the Federal relations com- 
mittee of the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers 
presented these specific recommendations to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mrs. Dwyer. No action, as far as you know, has been taken as to 
the recommendations ? 

Dr. Hitiezor. There were changes suggested in the laws relating 
to grants-in-aid in 1955 and 1956, not along these lines, but in this 
direction. However, they were not approved by Congress. These 
recommendations have all been made in detail. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Just one more question. 

Concerning the public health program on a national level, and the 
amounts that are now given to the State, would you be prepared at 
this point to recommend the status quo, or do you recommend that 
the Federal Government expand its appropriations in any specific 
category ? 

Dr. Hiiiesor. Our main desire is to have stability at a level that 
seems reasonable. We would base this upon the experience of the last 
5 years, or some such period. 

I do not think that: large amounts of money given to the State 
health departments within short periods of time will be used to good 
advantage. It would be enough to carry on existing programs, at the 
present level, and to consider adding one or two others. 

The exception to this statement would be the appearance of a par- 
ticular problem, such as polio or the flu or meningitis. 
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However, unless special problems come up in the field of chronic 
disease, or ionizing radiation, I would hope we would go along for 
a reasonable period at the present level giving more attention to the 
part the State is contributing. We could increase the total amount 
of money spent for health by increasing the contribution of those 
States that are now providing less than 50 percent of the share of 
the total State health program. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Has the State legislature been responsive to the 
needs of the health programs of the people of New York State? 

Dr. Hitxezor. In the State of New York, there is a tradition that 
health is entirely out of politics. I had the privilege of serving under 
Governor Dewey. I have the privilege now of serving under Gov- 
ernor Harriman. I have had complete support in obtaining funds 
not only from the Governors, but aiso from the legislatures. To be 
specific about it, in 1953, when the Federal Government suddenly 
cut off funds that we needed, the State Government, by going into 
emergency sources, supplied these funds. I don’t think this hap- 
pened in very many States. We have had the wholehearted support 
of the legislature and the administration in the public health field. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Michel? 

Mr. Micuet. Yes, one question. 

Doctor, in reviewing the public health program of the States each 
year you stated that the Federal Government should concern itself 
with the ratio of Federal funds to State and local funds. 

What do you consider to be a fair and reasonable ratio ? 

Dr. Hitiezor. I cannot answer that question quantitatively, Mr. 
Michel. But I would say New York State and California perhaps 
received something slightly under 10 percent of their total funds for 
public health from the Federal Government. This is a small pro- 
portion, comparatively speaking, although it is large in terms of the 
total dollars. In some States, the Federal share has been close to 
60 percent. 

It seems to me the Federal share should be something considerably 
less than 50 percent. I would hope we would strive for a proportion 
in the area of about 25 percent, for good reasons. 

In the first place, if only a quarter of the funds come from the 
Federal Government there is little likelihood of dominance by the 
Federal Government. I can assure you we are not dominated by the 
Federal Government in New York State. 

Secondly, if the State assumes greater responsibility for funds, it 
has a greater interest in its program because the funds are its own. 
The local communities would participate more if the State’s share 
was a greater amount. On an arbitrary basis I would suggest some- 
thing Grae 50 percent and 10 percent as the Federal share, de- 
pending upon the needs and resources of the State. 

Mr. Micuet. In your recommendation of the flat draft for health, 
with the flexibility of using 20 percent, I would assume that would 
be 20 percent of the total appropriation that you would receive from 
the Federal Government. Would you like 20 percent to play with, 
adjusting as you see fit at a State level ? 

Dr. Hitiesor. Yes, and I would be quite satisfied if we had 20 
percent of each categorical amount. If, for instance, we had $100,000 
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for heart activities and $100,000 for cancer activities, I might like 
to use $20,000 from the cancer appropriation for heart research in that 
particular year, depending upon local needs and available personnel. 

Mr. Micuen. Either way. 

Dr. Hitiesor. Either way. 

Mr. Micuex. That is all. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. No questions. 

Mr. Founratn. I am sure the members of the committee will be 
interested to learn, if they do not already know, that Dr. Hilleboe 
was Assistant Surgeon General in the United States Public Health 
Service before going to Albany. So he has had experience in both 
the Federal and State levels. This makes his comments this morning 
even more important. 

Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Dr. Hilleboe, I am interested in a suggestion you 
make regarding the consolidation of the categories. 

If a consolidated grant were adopted, and at the same time the 
Congress were to earmark various amounts of money out of the com- 
posite whole for application to particular purposes, would you actually 
gain anything administratively ? 

Would any simplification result? 

Dr. Hitiezor. I think if we had the privilege, Dr. Goldberg, of 
using approximately 20 percent in each of the categories, interchange- 
ably, something would be gained. 

First of all, those interested groups of citizens, represented by the 
Heart Association, the Polio Foundation and the others, wish to re- 
tain the identity of their groups. 

This is important, in order that these separate groups may plead 
their causes with justification. But in addition to that, there is an 
administrative factor which is important. When we no longer need 
tuberculosis grants because of the success of the control program, this 
category could be discontinued as only one part of a whole. 

If this grant is made under separate law or is a separate category, 
it is almost impossible to cut it out as a separate entity. 

I think State administration of programs would be better with 
consolidated grants. 

Mr. Gorpsera. This clarifies it for me. I think it would be correct 
to say the paragraph where you discuss the transferability of 20 per- 
cent of funds would have to be read in conjunction with the previous 
paragraph. 

Dr. Hitiesor. Yes, that would improve’ it; that is an excellent sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Gotpserea. I have just one other question. 

I wonder whether you experience any administrative difficulty or 
any substantial inconvenience in having to deal with two bureaus in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—the Public 
Health Service and the Children’s Bureau. I am thinking specifically 
of the possibility that they may have varying requirements for the de- 
velopment of State administrative plans, and may use different pro- 
cedures in dealing with your single State public health agency. 


Dr. Hmtesor. I am torn between two points of view, Dr. Goldberg. 


In the first place, speaking professionally, we have fine people with 
whom to deal in the Children’s Bureau. There is no problem at all 
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professionally, and we could cooperate either way with 1 or 2 units 
of the department. But speaking as an administrator, I think there 
is no question but what administratively it would be better to bring all 
of the things having to do with health into one unit of the department 
for reasons that are obvious to both of us. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Short of that kind of unification, which all of us 
recognize would involve substantial hurdles, is it your opinion that 
greater coordination could be effected in Washington to help alleviate 
angio the existing administrative difficulties ? 

r. Hitizsor. I do not think so. We meet each year with the 
Children’s Bureau Chief, and the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. We treat them as one, except for the fact they repre- 
sent different entities. 

There really is no obstacle in carrying out our joint programs. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naveuton. Dr. Hilleboe, is the so-called voluntary allocation 
system with respect to flu vaccine being widely observed ? 

Dr. Hitxzzor. No, it isnot, Mr. Naughton. Yet to make that state- 
ment without qualification would be aataie. 

I might just make a few remarks on this point, because this is a 
critical question. The business of mandating the distribution of vac- 
cine, whether it is polio vaccine or flu vaccine, comes down to basic 
principles. Are we going to mandate something and have police 
powers to enforce it or are we going to distribute vaccine on a volun- 
tary basis with a certain amount of wastage, but with the cooperation 
and kind of help that is usually available for such work? 

To me this idea of passing a Federal law which simply says the vac- 
cine must go to certain individuals is unworkable. 

You are dealing with millions of injections of vaccine. You are 
limited to a short period of time. I think the Federal Government 
must consider the opinion of some of the private practitioners and 
the State health officers who must carry out the Sar rather than the 
opinion of Federal bureaucrats, who do not have the job of injecting 
vaccine materials into children. 

Speaking as a program administrator, it seems to me we should at- 
tempt to use a voluntary system on the distribution of flu vaccine. 

The physicians who administer the vaccine want it on a volunta 
basis and the manufacturers want it. It is also what the State healt 
officers want; they are the one who must organize the program. 

oe Naveuton. Is it correct that the flu itself is not a serious dis- 
ease 

Dr. Hitiesor. Not quite. It is potentially serious. As of today it 
is not serious. 

Mr. Naucuton. Do you think the voluntary-allocation system be- 
ing used for flu vaccine would be adequate to handle an epidemic of 
perhaps a more dangerous nature? 

Dr. HiixiEzor. Practically speaking, we use a voluntary system for 
the administering of polio vaccine. We do not have the same time 
factor with polio that we do with flu. One of the distinguishin 
characteristics between flu and polio is the incubation period; wit 
flu it is 1 or 2 days; with polio, it is closer to 2 weeks. I would say 
even if we had an emergency flu situation within New York State, 
that with the cooperation we have among the groups concerned, the 
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medical societies, the city and county health departments, we could 
handle any kind of ‘an allotment on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Naveuron. Do you have any knowledge of the way the system 
is working out in other States? 

Dr. Hitiesor. No, I am not familiar with the way it is working out 
in other States. We, of course, hear the same criticisms you do. I 
do not, of course, have firsthand knowledge. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you presently have here an epidemic of serious 
proportions ? 

Dr. Hitiesor. We do in New York City, Mr. Chairman. There 
have been more than 200,000 cases of flu-like illness reported b 
the school authorities, but not the city health department. Althoug 
we do not have cultures on all of these persons, the mere fact we have 
several hundred positive cultures allows us to conclude that we have 
Asian flu in our midst. 

In upstate New York we have had some explosive outbreaks. Yes- 
terday before I came down we had reports from 5 schools in upstate 
New York where 200 out of 600 children were hit, in another area 
300 out of 1,000 children were affected. 

So I would say in New York City we definitely have an epidemic, 
= - upstate New York we have what we would call localized out- 

reaks. 

Fortunately, most of the cases are mild in character. These people 
are sick only for 2 or 3 days. The aspects that we are watching so 
carefully is what age groups are hit, and the severity of the disease. 

In the flu epidemic of 1918-19, things went along very quietly for 
awhile, then during the second and third waves people, after only 
2 or 3 days of illness, had shortness of breath, pneumonia, and a high 
percentage died. This is why we are concerned about keeping watch 
on it very closely. 

Mr. Fountain. My father died during the flu epidemic of 1919 
pm I was about 4 or 5 years of age. Ihave heard a good deal about 
that. 

Dr. Hittesor. A flu ae can become a horrible thing. The 
— you have to remember, Mr. Chairman, is that the only way the 

u virus can maintain its existence is to change its virulence. Unless 
it gets tougher it cannot live. The flu virus attempts to maintain 
itself. In its effort to maintain itself it will try to get more virulent, 
otherwise it has to die out. 

Mr. Founratn. Any other questions? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Dr. Hilleboe. 

Dr. Hitiesor. Thank you for letting me appear. 

Mr. Fountarn. Dr. Isador Lubin. 

We are mighty glad to have you, Doctor. I understand you are 
commissionor of labor of the State of New York. 

You may go ahead with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF ISADOR LUBIN, INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER, 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Losin. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I want to 
first ——— my gratitude for being able to testify before you on one 
particular phase of the problem of the Federal-State relationship that 
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the Governor talked about this morning; namely, that phase which 
deals with unemployment insurance. 

The Governor has said that there was a need for tighter Federal 
standards, and that that need arose out of the fact that there should 
be some way of eliminating unemployment-insurance cost variations 
as a significant factor in interstate competition to attract new indus- 
tries. 

These variations do not come about accidentally. It happens that 
I was a member of President Roosevelt’s committee that formulated 
the original Social Security Act, and it was the consensus of opinion 
in that committee when we drafted the law that due to the fact that 
we had had no experience in this country with this sort of legisla- 
tion it would be a good idea to let the States experiment so that over 
a period of years we could try various methods of handling the 
problem. At the end of some —— of time when we had sufficient 
experience, we could sort of shake the system down and get some 
sort of uniformity in it. 

In other words, we could incorporate the various States’ experiences 
and incorporate them in something more uniform. 

We have had over 20 years of experience. Various standards have 
been tried by different States, and it is our opinion that the time has 
come for a set of minimum standards to which all States would have 
to adjust themselves, still leaving the individual States to improve 
standards above those minimums as they saw fit. 

A look at the several State laws shows how significant these va- 
riations may be. All of them have a bearing on cost. 

For example, in the State of New York and in seven other States, 
an unemployed man who qualifies for benefits can receive payments 
for 26 weeks if he can’t find work. 

Other States, however, have much less liberal standards. Seven 
States have fixed benefit periods for shorter periods, some 20 weeks, 
some 22 weeks. 

Some States have variable periods for the payment of benefits. 
Seven have a minimum as low as 6 or 7 weeks. In other words, in 
such States there is no fixed standard number of weeks of benefits 
that a person can receive. 

There is also a tremendous variation in the benefit rates that are 
paid out, and those, too, have a very definite bearing upon the cost 
of the system, and the cost of doing business in the respective States. 

The generally accepted philosophy of unemployment insurance, 
one that has been sponsored by the Federal Government, is that the 
benefit rate should be half the average weekly wage of the covered 
employees. The principle that an unemployed person should get in 
unemployment insurance approximately half of what he earns when 
he works, so that he can cover his basic requirements of rent, food, 
and other essentials. But even in the most liberal States, in our own 
State of New York, this ratio has not been preserved. 

In our State today the maximum rate is $36. If you earn $72, you 
can get $36. We sought to have this maximum increased to $45 so 
a person who earns $90 a week could get $45. 

We are hopeful that that new rate will be approved during the 
coming legislature. 

We are not the highest State in the Union when it comes to maxi- 
mum benefits. There are 10 other States that pay as much as $36 or 
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higher, and some States have dependency benefits which actually 
increase the rate much higher than $45. In the State of Massachu- 
setts, if you have enough dependents, the maximum may be equal to 
what you actually earn while you are employed. 

But in 10 States the top rate is below $30. In 3 States it is as low as 
$25 or $26. 

In 1 State the benefit ranges from $5 to $25 a week, and this at a 
time when the average weekly wage nationwide is over $80. Irrespec- 
tive of what a man earns in that State, he cannot get more than $25 a 
week if he is unemployed. 

A third area in which there is a large amount of variation is in the 
area of disqualification. Offhand, it cnighit appear that the disquali- 
fication rules are not very important, and yet the nature of the dis- 
qualification rules affect the costs of the system. 

Disqualification rules have a bearing upon the tax rate you have to 
charge. In the State of New York, when a man is laid off for miscon- 
duct his benefits are suspended for 7 weeks. In contrast, in 16 States, 
a worker who is laid off for ralaobatiinct | is not entitled to any benefits 
at all. A total of 18 States reduce benefit rights or cancel them for 
such laid-off workers with the result that if a worker is laid off for 
misconduct he has to start all over again to earn a specified number of 
credits before he again becomes eligible for unemployment insurance. 

The same pattern prevails for workers who quit without good cause. 
In our State if you a your job without good cause you are e prevented 
from getting unemployment insurance for 6 weeks. In six States if you 
quit you cannot get any unemployment insurance at all, irrespective of 
how long it takes you to find another job. 

There are also variations in the eligibility requirements for unem- 
ployment insurance. We in New York require 20 weeks of employ- 
ment at a minimum wage of $15 a week before a person is éligible for 
his benefits. 

One of our States requires 14 weeks at more than $15. Other States 
test eligibility by how much one earns in a given period of time rather 
than the time worked. In 1 State the earnings must be $100. In 
another State you have to earn $500. In another State $250. 

In a State like New York you have an actor who works 1 week 
and gets $100. Under the rules of one State, that person auto- 
matically would be entitled to unemployment insurance. In our 
State he would not be unless he worked for 20 weeks within the 

ear. 
. I think it is obvious that we need legislative action to provide more 
realistic Federal standards for benefit rates, for benefit duration, 
for disqualification provisions, and for eligibility. 

There has been attempts to get uniformity in rates and standards. 
Secretary Mitchell has been writing to the governors of the 48 
States each year in which he makes recommendations about changes 
that should be made in the law so that we can get closer to uniform- 
ity. He outlines desirable standards, and he urges voluntary State 
conformance with these standards. These recommendations, I under- 
stand, have been supported by President Eisenhower, but nothing 
has happened. 

The goal is desirable. But the fact is that States hesitate to act on 
their own. They do not want to do anything that might increase 
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the cost of doing business in their State because, by doing so, they 
may keep new employers from coming into the State, or they we ¢ 
put their employers at a disadvantage in their competition wit 
ee in States that have lower standards. 

ou cannot talk these fears out of existence. I know of no way 
of getting these States on a more or less equal competitive basis 
other than congressional action. 

Our recommendation, therefore, is that there should be minimum 
standards fixed by the Federal Congress. 

Any State that wants to go beyond those minimum standards, 
would still be perfectly free to do so. There should be minimum 
benefit, rate requirements binding on all States. There should be a 
maximum disqualification provision. And there should be uniform 
eligibility requirements, 

here are 2 or 3 other phases of the problem which I feel should 
be looked at by Congress. One of them is the question of unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage. 

As you know, the original law provides that the employer must 
pay a Federal tax of three-tenths of 1 percent of his payroll. But 
the word “employer” is defined in a very restrictive way. He is not 
an employer under the Unemployment Insurance Act, and he does 
not have to pay the three-tenths of 1 percent tax to the Federal Gov- 
ernment on his payroll unless he has at least the 4 employees, on 20 
different days, in 20 different weeks. 

In our State an employer is anybody who has two employees on any 
one day in the year. Other States have different standards. They 
range from the present Federal standard of four or more workers to 
full coverage on all employers. I think these gaps ought to be closed. 
There is no sound reason for the variation. The practical effects of 
these disparities is that thousands of employers who benefit from the 
purchasing power that is created by unemployment insurance through- 
out the country are not contributing anything to the Federal Govern- 
ment to help pay the cost of administering the unemployment insur- 
ance program. 

I feel every employer should contribute to the cost of administering 
the unemployment insurance program. That cost is borne out of the 
three-tenths of 1 percent paid to the Federal Government and then 
paid back to the States for administrative costs. 

We urge there should be a change in the Federal law to make the 
oo of a single person on a single day the standard of tax 
liability. 

A wai matter that we would like this committee to consider 
arises from the fact that when this bill was originally passed it was 
estimated that a total payroll tax of 2.7 percent would be required to 
support the State unemployment benefit programs. Consequently, 
the Federal act requires a basic State tax of 2.7 percent with varia- 
tions based on experience ratings. 

In New York, as in most States, we have not needed a tax that high. 
As an example, in 1956, if we had increased the top benefit rate to 
$45 from $36, if we had added dependency benefits which we do not 
have, and if we had reduced the weeks of work requirement from 
20 to 15, a 2.7 percent tax rate would have produced $120 million more 
than we would. have spent. 
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That was in face of the fact that we already had about one billion 
and one-quarter dollars on deposit in Washington in our trust fund. 

Now, the _ way we are permitted by the Federal act to reduce 
our tax rate is through a system of individual employer rates. We are 
not able to say our tax rate will be 2.6 or 2.5. The only way we can cut 
it is to say, “Mr. A, we are going to cut your tax in half because of 
your experience rating,” and “yours one-third by the same reason.” 
There is no sound reason for this arbitrary Federal limitation on how 
our tax rates may be reduced. We feel that the individual States 
should not be foreclosed from any consideration of flat, across-the- 
board rate reductions to all employers. 

There is another thing that bothers us in the State of New York, 
and that is the fact that certain States now have the power to cut their 
benefits when their solvency is being questioned. 

We feel that the Federal Government, in developing standards, 
should see to it that there are adequate reserves in a State’s unemploy- 
ment insurance system. 

This is a field that the Federal Government has wholly neglected. 
As a result of this neglect, there has been a strong temptation for the 
States to seek competitive advantage by setting tax rates lower than 
necessary to support the program. 

If Federal law permits this ep since it authorizes individual 
employer experience rating without any regard to any solvency stand- 
ards as a whole, there is also a strong temptation for the States to 
adjust the reserves by reducing benefits rather than increasing taxes. 
Indeed, 7 States actually provide for such action if the reserves fall 
below a specified amount. 

Federal action to bar such reduction in benefits in order to adjust 
to reserve requirements is necessary and long overdue. 

If the reserve estimation is not sound, the way to make the adjust- 
ment is to increase income, and not decrease the amount you pay a 
family that is unemployed and that needs the income. 

I do want to make one final point, Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
comments that have been made by my colleagues and as a result of the 
questions that have been asked by some of the members of the com- 
mittee. 

In my own experience with Federal administrative standards, I am 
convinced that they are the most effective way of getting good admin- 
istration within the States. I say without any hesitation that one 
of the best administered divisions in my department, is our unemploy- 
ment insurance and our employment office division. It is a very 
large organizaiton. It paid out a quarter of a billion dollars last year. 
I attribute its efficiency in part to the standards the Federal Govern- 
ment has set and which we must meet. 

By setting standards, and keeping an eye on everything we do, the 
Federal Government puts us, as administrators, in a position where 
we, in turn, can insist that standards be met. 

Secondly, it puts us in a position where we can resist certain types 
of pressures that you can’t resist when you cannot say the Federal 
Government is setting the standards. 

I want to thank you, sir, again, for permission to appear here. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much, Dr. Lubin, for giving us 


the benefit of your experience and your thinking in this very impor- 
tant field. 
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I note that you recommend uniform minimum benefit periods. 
What, in your opinion, would be a minimum period ? 

Mr. Lusty. In our State it is 26 weeks. My own feeling is that our 
experience has shown that that is a practical period. From the point 
of view of labor turnover, or plants shutting down because of bank- 
ruptcy or moving to another State, and so forth, 26 weeks is a pretty 
good period of time to make it possible for an individual to shift from 
one type of activity to another. 

The number of people who use up their benefits, people who are 
unemployed for 26 weeks or more, is relatively small in our State. 

Where a family lives in a community which is a one-industry com- 
munity, and the factory has moved out, displaced workers ought to 
have at least 6 months to get themselves adjusted, either to learn new 
trades, or to go to other communities to get jobs. 

If you had a serious depression, you would have a different problem, 
but I do not believe unemployment insurance was set up to take care of 
serious depression situations. 

Mr. Founrarn. What, in your opinion, should be the minimum 
benefit rate? 

Mr. Lusrn. I would say the minimum benefit rate should be half 
of the average wage of covered employees in the State. The na- 
tional average right now is about 838 or 84 dollars. It would be 
something in the neighborhood of 40 to 45 dollars. 

Mr. Founrarn. Under a uniform benefit rate, binding on all the 
States, the cost of living and the availability of jobs would tend to 
vary from State to State, would they not? 

Mr. Lusty. That is why I say there should be no limitation on what 
the State wants to do above that figure. They can always go above 
that. I think there should be a minimum standard that all the States 
should have to adhere to. 

Mr. Founratn. The only question in my mind is the minimum 
which would be binding on all of the States; it might create very 
difficult problems if the minimum were too high. But a provision 
permitting the States to go as high as they want to might be helpful. 
For example, in my section of North Carolina, which is primarily 
rural, there are hundreds of little crossroad stores where the employer 
operates his store by himself—maybe with the assistance of his wife. 
It is a very useful facility for people in such an area to get groceries 
and other things they need. 

When he is a little busier, he may call in someone else to assist him. 
That kind of employer who is not familiar with the paper work re- 
quired by coverage, and whose income is very limited, would have 
quite a problem, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Lusty. I don’t know what the requirement is in your State, 
whether an employer who has one employee would be covered by un- 
employment insurance. 

Mr. Founratn. He is not covered in my State. However, you 
were suggesting Federal action to cover one employee if he works as 
much as a single day, and this might cause hardship for very small 
operators. I recall that when I ran for office, I drove up to a little 
country store one day. I saw the operator from the outside. He 
saw me, but he didn’t come out front. I went on in. He soon ob- 
served a sign on my automobile, “Fountain for Congress.” As I 
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walked in, he said, “You know, I was awfully glad to see that sign on 
your automobile. I was just sitting here reading some of the rules 
and regulations sent down from Washington.” ‘And he said, “TI tell 
you, I try to do the best I can to follow the law. I don’t have much 
education. But in spite of my efforts to do the best I can, I am con- 
stantly in fear that somebody from the Federal Government is going 
to come down here and find something I have unintentionally done 
wrong—a violation of some rule or regulation. I stay in constant 
fear all the time.” 

That is the attitude of a lot of small-business men throughout 
America. 

Mr. Luprn. I agree that you have given a good example of the 
difficulties that might arise. 

On the other hand, there could be a requirement that a person must 
work a minimum number of days in a given week. We have a situa- 
tion in this State where a person in a firm with one employee works 
on a job, for years and something happens. The employer goes out 
of business. The worker is out of a job. But he has no right to un- 
employment insurance. On the other hand, next door, exactly the 
same kind of firm had 3 employees, and those 3 people get unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Mr. Fountarn. It reminds me of the story where one man had 
quite a few employees, but he was having great difficulty. In fact, 
he wasn’t making enough to take care of his own family, and he was 
paying his employees so little that he finally said one morning to all 
of them, “I am going to take all of you in as partners.” He made 
them all partners, and most of them quit. They knew they would 
not be able to make a living as partners. 

Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. How many States have experience rating ? 

Mr. Lusty. All States have it. 

Mr. Reuss. How long have you had it in New York? 

Mr. Lupin. We have had it since 1945. 

I might point out one reason why we went into experience rating 
was that the 2.7 tax was bringing in too much money and the only way 
we could cut our income so that the employers would not have to pay 
more than was really called for on an actuarial basis, was experience 
rating. 

Mr. Reuss. One more question. Did you, by adopting experience 
rating, then equate your income and your reserves ? 

Mr. Lupin. We more than equated our income. It has been going 
up steadily because of the increase in wages, and increase in employ- 
ment in high wage industries. Our balance today is $50 million 
greater than it was even a year ago. It is now something like $1,300 
million. 

Mr. Reuss. If the Federal Government were to permit you more 
elbowroom than you now have, and permit a tax reduction for other 
reasons than those relating to the change in the experience rating 
formula, would you now take advantage of it ? 

Mr. Lusty. We would give very serious consideration to it, because 
we find ourselves in this situation. There are certain employers and 
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certain industries in this State who cannot run regularly. In the 
Adirondacks area, tourists come in summer. Our hotels shut down 
in the fall. They cannot profitably operate year round. 

Our construction is important in our economy. When a contractor 
finishes a job, unless he has another building to erect, he lays his people 
off. 

One of the most important industries in the State of New York 
is the apparel industry, all sorts of men’s and women’s apparel. It 
is a highly seasonal industry. 

Women just do not buy new hats after Easter. As a result, that 
industry lays people off. By the same token, important style changes 
may lead to laying off people. We cannot lower our tax rates for 
these industries, except on the basis of experience rating. And expe- 
rience rating results in lowering tax rates only for the firm who has 
the more regular employment. 

Frequently that firm has regular employment due to reasons over 
which he has no control. The bank has to keep going 5 days a week 
and has to have a certain number of minimum employees. The power 
company and utility company has to have a certain number of people 
every day of the week whether they want to or not. So they have 
regular employment and they get the lower rate. 

r. Fountarn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuex. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpgere. Dr. Lubin, you have not commented directly on sev- 
eral alternative methods that were presented in our outline of possible 
ways of modifying the present tax and grant arrangements. 

I wonder specifically whetker you in New York State are happy 
with the present system under which the Federal Government pays 
100 percent of your administrative costs? 

Mr. Lustn. We are submitting a memorandum answering your 
questionnaire. But, in view of your question, Dr. Goldberg, as far 
as we are concerned, we feel that we have been very well treated by 
Washington. There are times when we do not get what we want, 
but we feel very definitely that that would be true of any system 
where you have grants-in-aid. 

By and large, we would like to have funds to increase certain of 
our activities. 

Right now, for the past 2 years, in fact, in our State, we have been 
very much concerned about the employment of the older worker. We 
would like more money in our employment offices to handle the older 
workers. The State has come through and has also given us an 
appropriation. We have now 28 specialists in 28 offices who do 
nothing else but handle older workers’ placement. 

We have found to our great delight that every fourth person we 
placed last year was 45 years of age or older. It costs a lot of money 
to place them. You have to convince the employer that the older 
worker is as good as the man who is 30. We found you can do it if 
you have the people to do it with. 

We would like more money for that work and it is difficult for us 
to get Washington to give us more. 
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There are things of that sort in which we would like greater—I 
would not say help from—but greater understanding in Washington. 
ne by and large I would say that we feel the system is working very 
well. 

Mr. Gotpsere. I recall there was a time, not many years ago, when 
your department was confronted with quite a seeihien in that the 
number of employees who were permitted under the Federal formula 
was linked to your workloads. 

As I remember it, there was a lack of interchangeability between 
your claims examiners and your placement officers. Since the peak 
activity for claims and placement came at different periods, at times 
you would have an overage of claims examiners and at other times 
you would not have enough to process your load. 

Mr. Lusty. Yes. When you get a sudden increase in unemploy- 
ment, and you want people to get their checks, it is difficult to get 
enough people to handle the load. 

On the other hand, during periods of employment upswing, em- 

loyers criticize us because we do not find enough people for their 
jobs, because we do not have enough people in our offices to handle 
placement. 

We now have a system whereby we have groups of people in various 
communities on a part-time basis available to come to work on short 
notice for 2 or 3 hours a day. 

We can get our hands on people tomorrow if we need them. We 
know we are only going to need them for a limited period. 

Mr. Goupsere. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. What is the total of your unemployment at the 
present time in the State of New York? 

Mr. Lupin. About 200,000 claims. 

Mr. Fountarn. Of course, there probably would be some unem- 
ployed who are not covered ? 

Mr. Lusty. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. What was your average during the year 1956? 

Mr. Lusrx. The unemployment rate now is running probably 5 
or 10 percent above what it was a year ago. We have been very 
fortunate. It ran very high this summer, but during the last 2 months 
there has been a gradual downtrend. 

One reason for it is that the soft goods industry, which was the 
hardest hit in this State, has been doing fairly well in the last month 
or two. Although it is at a low ebb, the pickup has been fairly good. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you happen to have figures indicating what 
your unemployment is percentagewise ? 

Mr. Lusty. It is running between 3 and 31% percent. 

Mr. Fountarn. We have a serious unemployment situation now 
in my part of the country. 

Mr. Lusrn. Of course, you have textiles. 

Mr. Founrarn. That is right. We have a lot of small farmers. 
Many of them are being forced by necessity to leave the farm because 
they can no longer make a living farming. 

Mr. Lupin. What you have done is taken some of those textiles 
away from us, which makes our unemployment figures look lower 
than they might otherwise have been. 

Mr. Fountatn. Any other questions? 
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Mrs. Dwyer. No. 
Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Doctor. 


We will be glad to receive your further elaboration in answer to 
these questions. 


(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATE OF NEw York, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Albany, N. Y., February 5, 1958. 
Re Tentative proposals, your letter of January 30, 1958 
Mr. JAMES R. NAUGHTON, 
Counsel, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, House Office Build- 

ing, Room 101, George Washington Inn, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. NAUGHTON: My reactions to those proposals which relate to the 
employment security program are as follows: 

A 1. Auditing: Standards for auditing have, in effect, been established by the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the United States Department of Labor, and 
these standards are administered by the New York State Department of Audit 
and Control on a preaudit basis. It would appear, therefore, that the audits now 
conducted by the Bureau of Employment Security are superfluous. Wouldn’t it 
be possible to authorize the Secretary of Labor to discontinue such audits, with- 
out transferring the responsibility from the Secretary of Labor to the Comp- 
troller General? 

A 2. Merit system requirements: This proposal is basically the same as the 
current practice of the Bureau of Employment Security, which recognizes fully 
the competence of the New York State Department of Civil Service. 

A 5. Appeals procedure: This point is covered fully in my answers to your 
original questions, on page 1, last paragraph, a copy of which I enclose for your 
convenience. 

B 6. Unemployment compensation : 

(a) Wage-combining: I assume that this proposal stems from the original 
recommendation of the Advisory Council on Social Security, which reported 
to the Senate Committee on Finance (“Unemployment Insurance,” Senate, 
80th Cong., 2d sess., Doc. No. 206, p. 35), as follows: 

“The Social Security Administration should be empowered to establish 
standard procedures for combining unemployment insurance wage cred- 
its earned in more than one State and for processing interstate claims. 
These procedures should be worked out in consultation with the adminis- 
trators of the State programs and should provide for the combination 
of wage credits not only when eligibility is affected but also when such 
combination would substantially affect benefit amount or duration. All 
States should be required to follow the prescribed procedures as a condi- 
tion of receiving administrative grants. Similar procedures should be 
worked out, in cooperation with the Railroad Retirement Board, for 
combining wage credits earned under the State systems and under the 
railroad system.” 

Inasmuch as the proposal specifies that the procedures should be worked 
out in consultation with State administrators, I am pleased to endorse it. 

(6) Alternative to experience rating: My testimony on this point is sum- 
marized in the second paragraph of page 2 of the attached answers. 


(c) Tax and grant arrangement: New York is satisfied with the existing 
arrangement. 


Sincerely yours, 
Isapor LUBIN, 
Industrial Commissioner. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR REGIONAL HEARING ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL 
RELATIONS 


New York’s experience with the Federal grants-in-aid program which finances, 
on a 100 percent basis, State employment service and unemployment insurance 
administration has, on the whole, been satisfactory. 
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I. 





EMPLOYMENT SECURITY GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAM 


1. The Federal role in the State-Federal employment security program has 
been a constructive factor in the situation, not only because of the financial 
aspects of the relationship, but, and mainly, because of its clearinghouse func- 
tion. Unemployment has obvious interstate repercussions, and the employ- 
ment service program is increasingly operating in a nationwide labor market. 
It is, therefore, desirable to have a central point for the review and dissemina- 
tion of information arising from the experience of the States, and for the 
formulation of guides and standards to promote uniformity and effectiveness 
of treatment of the common unemployment and labor-market problems. 

We are, however, faced with certain flaws in these relationships, arising 
wholly from certain provisions of the Federal Social Security Act and the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act, under which we operate, as follows: 

The Federal Unemployment Tax Act imposes a 3 percent payroll tax on 
employers. It provides for offset credit for 90 percent of this tax (2.7 percent 
of payroll) if an employer is taxed under a State unemployment insurance sys- 
tem that meets Federal standards. The revenues produced by the net Federal 
tax of 0.3 percent of payroll provides the source for 100 percent Federal grants- 
in-aid to meet the administrative costs of the States’ programs. 

Section 303 (b) of the Social Security Act provides that whenever the Secre- 
tary of Labor finds that a State law is not being interpreted or administered 
in accordance with Federal standards, he shall (after hearing) cease allocating 
funds for administration and cease to certify the State law to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for tax-credit purposes. 

This desirable Federal purse-string control holds the States to minimum stand- 
ards. However, the Federal act provides no recourse to the court or anyone 
else from the Secretary’s determination. This type of final authority does not 
contribute to harmonious State-Federal relationships, and places an undue 
burden on the Secretary of Labor. In this respect, the employment security pro- 
gram differs from other State-Federal programs, for example, the National 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. Some avenue for legal redress from these deter- 
minations of the Secretary of Labor should be provided. 

Section 3306 (a) of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act defines the term 
“employer.” This term “does not include any person unless on each of some 
20 days during the taxable year, each day being in a different calendar week, 
the total number of individuals who were employed by him * * * was 4 or 
more.” The New York State unemployment insurance law makes contributions 
compulsory (effective January 1, 1957) with respect to employers of “two or 
more on any day.” Such small employers, while subject to the New York tax, 
are not subject to the Federal tax. This means that a Federal device for the 
support of enforcement of a State law is lacking in this area, even though it is 
provided with respect to employers of “four or more.” Our administration of 
the New York State law would be facilitated if all employers liable for taxes in 
New York were also liable for the Federal unemployment tax. Obviously, the 
situation would be further improved if the Federal act were amended to levy 
this tax on all employers—of “one or more on any day.” This would automati- 
cally (under section 560, subdivision 1 of the New York State unemployment 
insurance law) make all such employers liable for contributions in New York, 
and thereby extend the coverage of the program. Similar automatic State cov- 
erage clauses are contained in the statutes of most States. 

Section 3303 of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, entitled “Conditions of 
Additional Credit Allowance,” permits a reduction in the normal rate of con- 
tributions—2.7 percent—but only if the State adopts a system of experience 
rating. Across-the-board reductions in contribution rates, based on the solvency 
of the fund or other relevant factors, are not permitted. This limits the area 
of State jurisdiction. The States should at least be free to explore this possible 
alternative to experience rating. 

2. (a) New York State enacted an employment service program, and the unem- 
ployment insurance law, before the Federal Government entered these fields. 
Thus, there was no failure to act, as far as the State of New York is concerned. 
Most States, however, undertook the enactment and administration of employment 
security only in response to the Federal lead. Because of the interstate nature 
of the unemployment and labor market problems, New York welcomed the entry 
of the Federal Government into this field. New York’s situation at that time was 
analogous to that of an employer who pays decent wages and who welcomes the 
enactment of a minimum wage statute forcing his competitors to do the same. 
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(b) In a field in which a program, such as employment security, has important 
interstate implications, lack of action by the majority of States may be a 
barrier to effective and responsible government in other States. Such barriers 
could be removed by the interstate compact device (which necessitates approval 
by the United States Congress) or by the adoption of a Federal program, as was 
done in the employment security field. 

3. The present arrangement in the field of employment security is sound 
because, even if the administration were completely in the hands of the States, 
some central mechanism would have to be employed for the collection and 
dissemination of information, research, development of standards, etc.; and, 
contrariwise, even if the administration of this program were wholly in the 
hands of the Federal Government, the States could not thereby evade their 
responsibility. This second proposition can be demonstrated on the basis of 
experience. For several years now, the State legislature has appropriated State 
moneys for employment service for “older workers,” even though (theoretically) 
the Federal Government should fully cover this need through a 100 percent 
grant-in-aid. In 1946, the State legislature undertook the payment of unem- 
ployment benefits, out of State appropriations—not out of the unemployment 
insurance fund—to certain veterans who were covered by the Federal Readjust- 
ment Allowance Act (and not by the State unemployment insurance law) but 
who were denied benefits under that act because of the stringency of its provi- 
sions. (Chapter 6 of the laws of 1946.) It may be confidently stated that, if 
we had a national unemployment insurance law, many States would find it nec- 
essary to enact supplementary unemployment benefit plans, for the same reason 
that such plans have been adopted by certain industries—namely, the inabiilty 
of any “blanket” plan to meet fully particular needs. This is glaringly evident 
in relation to coverage—while the Federal Act covers only employers of “four 
or more,” many States are covering, in addition, smaller employers, of 3, 2, 
or 1. 

4. For the reasons stated above, we do not feel that the employment security 
program should become a completely State responsibility. 

5. If, however, the Federal Government discontinued the 100 percent grant- 
in-aid for the administration of State employment security laws, and ceased to 
collect the 0.3 percent tax on wages now imposed under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act for the purpose of financing this program, the State of New York 
would be able to finance its program from the proceeds of the same tax (0.3 
percent) which would then be levied by the State on New York employers’ pay- 
rolls. The yield of this tax in New York is currently more than sufficient to 
finance these costs. However, there are some States which would find the yield 
of a 0.3 percent tax on payrolls insufficient for this purpose and, because of the 
interstate nature of the program, their inabiilty to finance it would have detri- 
mental repercussions on New York. 

6. The quesiton of local (as opposed to State) government financing does not 
arise in relation to employment security. 

7. Based on the foregoing analysis of our experience with the employment 
security program, it would seem that among possible valid criteria should be 
the following: 

(a) Does the need for service have interstate implications? 
(b) Do any barriers exist which make it difficult for all States to pro- 
ceed under their own power? 

8. Economy, if not efficiency, is being actively promoted by the United States 
Congress, which has consistently been asked for and has appropriated less money 
for the administration of State employment security laws than deemed necessary 
by the expert Federal agency, the Bureau of Employment Security of the United 
States Department of Labor. New York State has, to date, been able to operate 
the program in spite of the fact that the grant has never been sufficient for proper 
administration. There exists an excellent mechanism for intergovernmental co- 
operation in the employment security field, the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. There is close collaboration between the conference, 
representing the States, and the Bureau of Employment Security. It might be 
that the situation could be improved if the United States Congress arranged for 
closer collaboration between the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies and the United States Budget Office. 
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II. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


1. As regards recommendations dealing with employment security (listed 
below), there has been no perceptible impact on the New York State Legislature 
or the executive branch of the State government, for reasons which flow from our 
reactions to these recommendations. (See below.) 

2. Our opinion of the Commission’s recommendations is as follows: 

(a) The Commission recommends that Public Law 567 (the Reed Act) be 
amended to permit congressional appropriation of funds from the $200 million 
reserve fund in years when Federal grants required for State administration 
exceed collections under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

The Commission’s reasoning supports the implied recommendation that the 
Reed fund might consistently be regarded as a contingency fund, but not the 
express recommendation that the fund be tapped whenever the regular appro- 
priation exceeds collections. 

Originally, the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies spon- 
sored a bill which would have earmarked all collections. The resulting fund 
would have been drawn upon for all appropriatons. This original approach did 
not envisage the use of any part of this money for solvency advances to the 
States, and did not contemplate the creation of a $200 million reserve. This type 
of earmarking of collections would not have been inconsistent with the theory 
that the proceeds of the unemployment insurance tax should be the sole source of 
funds for administration. However, in 1954 the United States Congress re- 
jected this approach, and chose to fund only the excess of collections over actual 
expenditures (not appropriations). This principle should not now be compro- 
mised by making the Reed fund liable for any excess of appropriations over 
collections. 

On the other hand, we do not see any objection to eliminating the contingency 
portion of annual appropriations, and making the Reed fund available in case 
of contingency. This would relieve the Congress of the need for passing on 
deficiency appropriations whenever the contingency appropriation originally 
set up is exhausted. 

(b) The Commission recommends that the merit-system requirements of the 
Social Security Act continue to be applied to the employment-security program. 
The Commission further recommends that existing legislation be amended 
to provide that, where a State’s auditing, purchasing, and other fiscal controls 
are determined by the Secretary of Labor to afford adequate protection of the 
national interest in the proper expenditure of Federal funds under the employ- 
ment-security program, these controls be accepted as a substitute for the type 
of controls now exercised by the Department. The legislation should also 
provide that the Secretary check State machinery from time to time to insure 
that controls continue to be adequate. National and State administrative action 
should be taken to make certain that reports of State staff agencies are sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Employment Security at the same time that they are 
submitted to the State employment-security agency. The Commission also recom- 
mends that administrative action be taken on a continuing basis, by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to simplify budget processes, time-distribution systems, and 
other administrative controls imposed upon State employment-security agencies. 

This is a desirable recommendation, except for the too-broad language of 
the penultimate sentence. “State staff agencies’ would include State control 
agencies, such as the department of civil service, and “reports” are all kinds 
of things, such as lists of successful candidates, and we do not think these should 
be submitted to the Burea uof Employment Security. If what the Commission 
had in mind was the sharing of information concerning audits, etc., performed 
by State control agencies, the language of any bill to be drafted should be very 
specific. 

(c) The Commission recommends that the Secretary of Labor take adminis- 
trative action to provide that State requests and estimates dealing with Federal 
grants for employment-security administration flow through regularly estab- 
lished executive and budgetary channels at the State level, whatever such 
channels may be. 

The “administrative action” by the Secretary would presumabley take the 
form of negotiating with each individual State as to the manner in which its 
overall executive and budgetary authorities would cooperate in the administra- 
tion of grants for employment security. To this, there can be no objection, as 
each State would set up its own method of channeling and clearance. In New 
York, the budget of the division of employment of the department of labor has 
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always been examined and controlled by the State division of the budget in 
exactly the same manner as the budget of any other State agency. 

(d) The Commission recommends that administrative action be taken to pro- 
vide that the Secretary of Labor consult the States before adopting rules, regu- 
lations, and standards materially affecting the program of the States. Con- 
sultation should include discussions with governors and other appropriate State 
officials, as well as with directors of State employment-security agencies. 

We agree with this recommendation. 

(e) Administrative provision should be made for a hearing board to advise 
the Secretary of Labor on conformity and compliance cases before he renders 
a decision. 

If, as is desirable, the Federal law is amended to provide for judicial review 
of the Secretary’s determinations in conformity and compliance cases, there will 
be little need for the recommended hearing board. 

(f) The commission recommends that the President and the Secretary of 
Labor, from time to time as deemed appropriate, recommend to the States 
minimum standards for inclusion in State laws. These recommendations should 
cover the amount and duration of benefits and eligibility and disqualification 
provisions. 

This recommendation merely sanctions the existing practice which has proved 
largely ineffective. 

The present state of the program requires more than this. The following 
is quoted from the message of Gov. Averell Harriman to the Legislature of the 
State of New York, January 4, 1956 (pp. 16-17) : 

“We have had almost a generation of experience with our unemployment 
insurance system. During this period the various States have had an oppor- 
tunity to experiment with different types of standards. The result has been 
all kinds of variations—in coverage, in eligibility requirements, in benefits pay- 
able, and a host of other factors, all of which affect the unemployment tax 
rates that must be paid by the employer. Thus, the cost of unemployment insur- 
ance has become an element in the competition among States to attract in- 
dustry. We should use every effort to have the Federal Government remove 
this factor of unfair competition by including the best elements of the various 
State systems into a uniform set of national minimum standards which all 
States would be required to follow.” 

The recommended set of standards should include minimum standards relating 
to coverage, amount of benefits, and compensable duration of unemployment, and 
maximum standards relating to waiting and disqualification periods. 

(g) The commission recommends that Congress continue without change 
existing legislation which affords States the opportunity of using the present 
experience rating system. 

Presumably, the commission reached this recommendation because it did 
not wish to endorse the proposal to permit the States to vary employers’ con- 
tributions in line with solvency requirements but without regard to individual 
experience with unemployment. The possibility of such “flat rate” adjustments 
should not be foreclosed from further consideration by the United States Con- 
gress, because not only questions of substantive policy but also questions of 
Simplicity of administration and of State sovereignty are involved and deserve 
exploration. 

(h) The commission recommends that consideration be given by Congress 
to authorizing the application of sanctions in time to prevent the insolvency 
of a State fund. 

It appears to us somewhat permature to advocate the application of sanctions 
in relation to solvency, in the absence of any agreement as to what standards of 
solvency should prevail. However, just as the Secretary of Labor has the 
responsibility to advise the States as to the adequacy of their benefit structure, 
he has an (implied) responsibility to advise the States as to the adequacy of 
their financial arrangements. Perhaps this responsibility should be stated 
explicity in the statute. It would be desirable if the Secretary made a financial 
evaluation of each State fund once every year. 

(i) The National Government has a proper interest in the coverage of unem- 
ployment compensation. The commission generally favors a shift from assist- 
ance to insurance programs, and thus recommends national legislation to extend 
coverage to all employers of one or more persons. 

We agree, noting again that whereas the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
covers employers of “4 or more in 20 weeks,” New York’s unemployment insur- 
ance law covers employers of “2 or more on any day.” 
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3. Our reasons for opposing certain recommendations of the Kestnbaum 
Commission are stated above. 

Mr. Founratn. For the benefit of those who may be interested, 
Mayor Wagner’s office has just called and advised that due to an 
emergency situation, he will not be able to come in this afternoon. 
He will appear tomorrow morning at 11 a. m. 

We will try to contact another witness for this afternoon, Prof. 
Fred Zimmermann, so that we can hear him about 3 o’clock. 

Mr. Joseph P. McMurray, I believe you are commissioner of the 
division of housing. 

Mr. McMurray. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. We are glad to have you with us. You may go 
ahead and proceed with your prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. McMURRAY, COMMISSIONER OF 
HOUSING, STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. McMurray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee, and members of the staff and Congressman Holtzman, who 
I am proud to say is from my county and one of the most able 
Congressmen. 

In view of the limited time available for oral testimony, on the 
various important aspects of the subjects under consideration, par- 
ticularly those dealing with the complex and interrelated problems 
of metropolitan and urban planning, urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment and public housing with which I am now vitally concerned in 
New York, and with which Federal legislation I was formerly con- 
cerned as a staff director of the United States Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, and several subcommittees thereof, I would like 
to make a very brief general statement, and if I may, Mr. Chairman, I 
would also like to reserve the right to further amplify and amend my 
written statement for purposes of the record, during the remainder of 
the month of October as invited by the chairman, the Honorable L. H. 
Fountain, in his letter to Governor Harriman of September 25, 1957. 
Such request is necessitated by the limited time I and my staff have had 
to consider the outline of questions the subcommittee desires specific 
testimony on at this hearing, and the detailed and incisive character 
of the questions posed. 

Governor Harriman has already indicated that New York State 
would stand to gain from a strictly monetary sense if Federal powers 
involving grants-in-aid to States and municipalities were turned over 
to such States and municipalities along with taxing powers from which 
Federal funds are now derived for financing such programs. The 
Governor has wisely pointed out, however, the dangers of such a policy 
to the continuance of these various programs now supported by Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid which have been developed over a long period of 
progressive legislation to meet the needs of the people of this country 
as a whole, and which is a joint responsibility of the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Government, and which cannot 
lightly be abrogated on the theory of transference of responsibilities 
and taxing power back to the several States. 

The basic problem in these matters is financial. The credit of the 
Federal Government for all practical purposes is far beyond the 
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collective credit of the several States independently. The States do 
not enjoy this position and all of them are rather severely restricted 
in this regard by another whole set of varied constitutional and legis- 
lative limitations. 

The basic problem confronting modern and progressive govern- 
ment on all levels in our democratic society, Federal, State, and local, 
is financing sound and constructive programs to meet the various and 
complex needs of modern society. 

Nowhere are these problems more acute and complicated in our 
country today, nor are they apt to become so, than in our rapidly 
expanding urban areas as represented by our cities and towns and 
their surrounding suburban environs, which represent the most sensi- 
tive and powerful elements in our total economy and national makeup. 

Only in the field of international affairs are we as a Nation con- 
fronted with greater problems than in our urbanized areas. By urban 
areas I do not just mean our larger metropolitan centers and com- 
plexes as New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and the like. 

The problems and need for expanded efforts on the National, State, 
and local levels in the fields of urban planning, renewal and rede- 
velopment and housing are all around us, in the villages and towns, 
as well as the larger cities. 

I feel these problems are particularly acute in this period of our 
history, as we have yet to face the population impact of the period 
ahead in our urban areas especially in the mid-1960’s when the past 
World War II crop of children will reach marriageable ages and 
begin the founding of families, most of which will be located in or 
near our urban areas. 

The planning, renewal, redevelopment and provision of adequate, 
safe, sanitary, and decent housing in urban areas is a lengthy and 
time-consuming process. It has been demonstrated there are no real 
shortcuts and easy quick solutions. Such programs require long term 
and continuous assistance at levels that can be relied on to produce 
results in physical development in operation, and not just ideas on 
paper of what a solution might consist of. 

All possible resources on the National, State, and local levels are 
needed if we are to even come close to solving or even alleviating these 
tremendously complicated problems with which our metropolitan and 
urban areas are faced. 

In general answer to your major question as to whether we are 
satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role in existing grants-in-aid 
programs, I would answer “No.” I am not satisfied with the Federal 
role in existing grants-in-aid programs with particular reference to 
funds being provided to implement the Federal housing acts of 1949 
and 1954 as amended. 


URBAN PLANNING ASSISTANCE, SECTION 701 


Section 701, which is aid to planning, is a very modest program, 
but it has been extremely successful in those smaller communities of 
less than 25,000 to which the law presently applies, and I think there 
is a very real need for this program to be extended to the larger areas, 
cities above 25,000 in population. 

As the subcommittee has indicated level of spending for Federal 
fiscal 1958 on section 701, urban-planning assistance, is $2 million, 
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representing a 50-percent contribution to local and State matching 
funds or a total effort nationally of $4 million a year principally to 
communities under 25,000 in population which represent the great 
mass of the urban areas in the United States in total numbers. 

New York State has for the past several years appropriated State 
funds to assist these smaller communities in meeting matching Federal 
funds by providing one-half of the local share (25 percent of the total). 

Experience has indicated based on requests for such assistance that 
Federal, State, and local funds are insufficient to get communities to 
take this first step which is an elemental one in the route toward tak- 
ing full advantage of urban renewal (title 1) and public housing pro- 
grams both State and federally aided. 

The larger communities, not now eligible for such Federal and 
State assistance in this important basic step, are even harder pressed 
to finance adequate local urban-planning programs, and consequently 
are generally relegated to spotty efforts in this regard to qualify for 
urban renewal, title I, Federal assistance on a specific project-type 
basis which very often results in inadequate study and analysis of 
their overall problem in this regard, and has resulted in some title 
I projects, either never reaching fruition or falling by the wayside 
due to inadequate analysis of the complicated planning and economic 
factors prevalent in the larger communities, above 25,000. 

In New York and other States the result has been a very spotty pat- 
tern in taking full advantage of the limited existing aids to urban 
renewal and public housing which should help to bring about actual 
clearance of slums, elimination of blight, and make actual physical 
contributions to the fight on these problems in our communities. 

It is my considered opinion that a marked increase in urban-plan- 
ning assistance is needed on all levels of government, and that the 
Federal Government must maintain a position of leadership in order 
to encourage States and municipalities of all sizes and combinations 
to participate in this elemental program so essential to sound de- 
velopment and urban-renewal efforts by both public and private re- 
sources of many types in housing, transportation, industrial develop- 
ment and the like, all of which are essential to maintain a continued 


economic health in our urban areas, and absorb the population growth 
now aimed in that direction. 


LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


On the low-rent public housing program, I know all you Members 
of Congress are very familiar with the controversy which has stormed 
around this subject for many years. I would like to call attention to 
the fact that the program has been limited to 35,000 units per year 
for the past several years, and I think it is less than New York State’s 
proportion can absorb. 

We represent the only major State-aided effort in this field, and our 
experience is considered highly significant. From the inception of 
the New York State-aided low-rent public housing program in 1940 
up to August 1, 1957, a grand total of 58,310 dwelling units have been 
provided for. Of these 58,310, a total of 37,784 have been completed, 
11,283 are under construction, and 9,243 are under loan and subsidy 
contract and in the planning stage. 
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Mr. Fountain. Right at this point, let me ask this: Are these units 
the result of Federal aid? 

Mr. McMurray. No, sir; these are State programs which pretty 
much parallel the Federal programs. 

Mr. Fountatn. This is in addition to the Federal program ? 

Mr. McMorray. Yes, sir. 

The point I am making is we did not think the Federal program was 
enough, therefore the State undertook a program and in a shorter time 
has built more units than the Federal program in New York State, 
From back in the thirties until June 30, 1957, the Federal contribution 
has ben 66,721 dwelling units of which 38,811 have been completed, 
10,398 are under construction, and 17,512 in planning. 

Since the inception of the federally aided low-rent program dealing 
directly with municipalities, there es always been some limitation 

ercentagewise of the amount that could be authorized in any one 

tate. 

The magnitude of New York State’s program since 1940 which has 
supplemented the Federal-Nataional effort in this field, clearly indi- 
cates that there is need nationally for expanded Federal assistance. 
Such need is most acute in the more highly developed and urbanized 
States such as New York, and others where the industrial capacity 
of the Nation is largely concentrated, and from which the Federal 
Government derives its greatest sources of revenue. 

Mr. Founratn. Let me ask you this question: How much does New 
York State receive each year to supplement rent payments from the 
occupants of these Federal housing units in order to enable the housing 
authorities to amortize their indebtedness ? 

Mr. McMurray. That is in the Federal low-rent program ? 

Mr. Fountratrn. Yes. 

Mr. McMorray. I do not have the figure. Mr. Hill, my director of 
research, would be able to get that. 

I would guess it would run pretty close to about 10 percent of the 
total United States subsidies, and as you have indicated some statistics 
on that will give you a rough idea, because I am pretty sure the State 
has taken full advantage of the Federal program. 

We would be glad to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Fountain. I will appreciate it if you will. 

Mr. McMorray. Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 

According to the latest annual report of the Public Housing Administration 
of the HHFA published this year, the total number of low-rent public-housing 
units in operation was 533,614 of which 65,921 were in New York State, or 12.4 
percent of the total. With regard to cumulative subsidies paid up to June 30, 
1956, the end of the fiscal year, the total amount was $309,024,879 of which 
$40,440,966 was paid for projects in New York State, or 13.1 percent of the 
ony (See 1956 annual report, HHFA, table IV-2, p. 191, and table IV-12, p. 
199. 

Mr. Fountain. As I understand it, the Federal Government makes 
a loan to the appropriate housing authority for the construction of 
public-housing units. Then, in addition, the Federal Government 
periodically makes cash grants to the housing authority ; is that right? 

Mr. McMurray. That is correct, sir. 

The way it actually works, while the Federal Government can make 
a loan, what happens is that most of the authorities issue their own 
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debentures, and the rate they can get, usually in the past anyway, 
has been better than the Federal. 

The Federal Government, in effect, subsidizes it by the annual sub- 
sidies. Usually the actual subsidy paid is less than the maximum 
committed. As a matter of fact, on a national basis, it has been run- 
ning about 75 percent of what the maximum subsidy could be, because 
over the years incomes have increased. 

Of course, construction costs were much lower in the past, compared 
to construction now, therefore, you rarely use the full subsidy. 

Mr. Founrarn. Go right ahead. 


MIDDLE INCOME HOUSING 


Mr. McMurray. We have recognized the importance of not. limit- 
ing our housing program to those with the lowest incomes. We have 
also provided for 11,145 dwelling units of limited dividend housing 
for those in the lower middle income group. 

It is very hard to describe these cae, 

To meet. the lower middle income need more fully, we have initi- 
ated a pilot experimental program backed by State provided loar 
funds of $50 million under which 2,286 dwelling units have already 
been committed and the majority of which are already under 
construction. 

In addition approximately another 1,000 units are in the planning 
stage. This will have obligated the total authorized program within 
a period of 2 years. Experience to date has indicated a real need 
for this type of housing, and additional loan funds will be sought. 

I do not want to get too involved in discussing this program, but 
it tends to provide housing for people generally in the income group 
in our State between $5,000 and $7,000 a year. The rents without 
utilities run, generally speaking, between $19 and $21 per room per 
month. 

Mr. Fountain. Is there any State subsidy in connection with that? 

Mr. McMurray. There is no State subsidy, but we make the loans 
available at the rate that the State borrows, and the local community 
can give a tax concession of up to 50 percent of the tax that would 
otherwise be charged. 

I might point out, incidentally, in that connection, we usually do 
not build on the prime site, so-called. Where we build, it would be 
unlikely at the present time that there would be other housing built. 
Therefore, we usually bring more tax return on a particular piece of 
oo by many times than is presently being paid. 

Mr. Micuer. Mr. McMurray, what again was that variation of 
rent ? 

Mr. McMurray. Roughly, I said, I believe, $19 to $21, in that 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Fountain. Per room ? 

Mr. Micuet. Per room. 

Mr. McMurray. Per room per month; yes, sir. 

Under this limited profit State-aided program, the State provides 
long-term loans, up to 50 years, to limited profit housing corporations, 
either for rental or cooperative purchase purposes in an attempt to 
meet a part of the large demonstrated need for such housing by that 
22065—58—pt. 1——-13 
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large and growing segment of people in the economic income brackets 
just above the low-income group. 

Thus the State of New York has faced and is facing up to its 
housing responsibilities even though the Federal program for low- 
rent housing has been available to our communities these many years. 

It might be mentioned here that the FHA 608 program provided 
much of the moderate rental housing immediately after the war and 
that no satisfactory substitute has buen devised for it since then. This 
does not mean I am advocating reenactment of 608, but that a pro- 
gram be undertaken that will provide rental housing for families in 
the $5,000 to $7,000 income bracket, for which no program presently 
makes provision. 

The need for moderate rental housing is a pressing problem and 
Congress should be able to devise a program to meet the need. While 
there has been substantial progress in New York State, a sizable 
unfilled housing need still exists here. 

This dramatic ally points up the need for continuing the housing 
program at all levels of government and gives a pointed suggestion 
as to what the existing housing situation must be in the many States 
that have never developed their own housing programs but rather 
have placed full reliance on the wholly inadequate Federal program. 


URBAN RENEWAL (TITLE I PROGRAM) 


The important urban renewal title I program, born under Federal 
housing acts, is just now beginning to reach a certain stage of maturity. 
It involves a great deal of effort and resources to accomplish actual 
results. 

Today only about 35 of the 48 States, along with the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii, have initiated projects. 
To date the entire operation has been financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the participating communities. 

While the urban-renewal process is applicable to municipalities in 
most any population bracket, its greatest use so far has been in the 
larger cities. Apparently the smaller sized communities do not have 
sufficient resources ‘to meet their one-third obligation in the eventual 
writedown cost. 

The level of Federal assistance, the present authorization is $250 
million for fiscal 1958, is wholly inadequate to meet urgent needs for 
urban renewal. In fact, the current appropriation has been largely 
earmarked even though the fiscal year is but 3 months old. I think 
that is very significant. 

Additionally, the required local contribution imposes a serious 
financial drain upon many of the participating communities. 

A more realistic program for urban renewal would require a yearly 
Federal authorization in the vicinity of a billion dollars, and the local 
participation requirement should also be lowered, in order to acceler- 
ate actual physical accomplishment on a national level. 

In our own State, since the oe of the title I program, capital 
grant reservations to a total of $133,308,309 have been made, a wholly 
inadeqaute amount when the importance of New York State’s position 
in the national economy is seriously analyzed. 
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We in New York State have tried to help the communities meet their 
share by permitting clearance funds, provided in connection with 
State-aided public housing to be used as part of the local matching 
contribution. 

As you know, you have a two-thirds contribution to Federal Govern- 
ment with a one-third local. What we do is allow off-site clearance 
funds in connection with our State-aided-public mene. program to be 
used as part of the local contribution, so to encourage the communities 
to take part in the title I program. 

For all practical purposes, this is done in the smaller cities in our 
State. 

Since the opportunities for such assistance are limited to those 
municipalities undertaking urban-renewal programs where a demon- 
strated need is being met by State-aided public housing, the oppor- 
tunities for combining such teal and State resources are now and will 
continue to be very restricted, unless the title I program is greatly 
expanded and liberalized. 

Such necessary expansion can only be gained nationally by the Fed- 
eral Government continuing to assume a high degree of leadership and 
responsibility in this important housing program where the public 
resources of the Federal and local governments are coupled with pri- 
vate resources in a multipronged attack on slums and blight in the 
cities, towns, and villages of the Nation. Two-thirds of the present 
population of the country now live in these urban communities. 

As a measure of urban renewal activity in New York State, of our 
sixty-odd cities only 14 have applied for urban-renewal programs 
This is proof positive that this urgently needed activity must be made 
more attractive to our urban communities both large and small. 

If urban renewal is lagging in as progressive a State as New York, 
what must be the situation throughout the Nation ? 

The indicated rate by your subcommittee of actual Federal aid ex- 
penditure for urban-renewal Progen on the national basis of only 
$50.5 million for Federal fiscal 1958 does not indicate a true picture of 
need for funds, for purposes of allocation or commitment on the part 
of the Federal Government, well in advance of actual expenditures in 
a program of this nature. 

New York City will receive Federal aid on 1 major project alone in 
the amount of a little less than $30 million in 1 year, whereas to date 
total authorizaitons to that city since 1949 are now in the vicinity of 
$135 million. 

The lack of available Federal fund authorizations in the past has 
caused New York and other large cities to defer many sorely needed 
renewal projects. 

This stretchout has made it more difficult for the smaller cities to get 
started, and legislative limitations of not more than 10 to 12.5 percent 
of authorized funds being obligated in any one State, has actually 
discouraged and penalized the municipalities in the more active and 
highly urbanized areas where need is greatest. 

Federal grants-in-aid to urban planning assistance, public housing 
and urban renewal must be greatly expanded in both their scope and 
financial magnitude if these closely interrelated programs are going 
to continue to grow to the point where accomplishment will more than 
scratch the surface of these problems, which is about the position we 
are in today. 
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I once estimated, I believe, for the Rains committee, that held hear- 
ings here in New York, that it would take us about 120 years to do 
the job at the present rate of the program as it is being carried out. 

I think in terms of human valats as well as in terms of income- 
producing areas for the cities, and for the Nation, that it is a real 
investment. 

I personally do not look at the business of urban renewal as a 
matter of Federal grant or an aid in the real sense. It is really an 
investment, because in every case that I am familiar with, for the city 
and the Federal Government—I have not analyzed it from the point of 
view of the State, but I am sure to some extent certainly for the State 
also—there is a real gain. I think a very dramatic example is the 
Coliseum where I estimated that the tax, the city sales tax and other 
taxes, would within 3 years pay off its cost to the city, as well as to the 
Federal Government, in terms of corporate income tax and other 
taxes generated, such as admission taxes. From then on it is a real 
profit. This does not take into consideration the increase in real-estate 
values all around that area up around the 59th Street vicinity. 

I think that this is the kind of a program that is really an invest- 
ment by the Federal Government and the cities in a program which 
will reap many benefits to them, not only in dollars, but more impor- 
tantly in human terms. 

More imaginative—yet realistic—Federal leadership, backed up by 
expanded Federal assistance to these important urban programs, 
largely initiated by local efforts and action, is urgently needed if such 
programs are ever going to come even close to accomplishing the widely 
accepted and fundamental objectives which the challenge of rapid 
urbanization has raised. 

Even at the current rate of progress, it will be only a relatively 
short time until programs on such levels will be practical from the 
standpoint of actual accomplishment as plans long in progress begin 
to mature to the point of actual execution requiring heavy develop- 
mental expenditures. These programs all supplement and comple- 
ment each other, and are so interrelated that all phases must have 
adequate support if they are to lead to significant actual accomplish- 
ment iidnadiie. 

State resources should be attuned to these related programs to en- 
courage and assist local efforts and to supplement such local efforts 
to the point where the municipalities can take maximum advantage 
of long-range, continued, and dependable Federal assistance. 

As you gentlemen and Mrs. Dwyer well know, the theory that urban 
real estate municipal taxation can support this burden alone is gen- 
erally outworn nationally. The traditional pattern of Federal aid 
in the past has been most largely rural. Today there is serious need 
for a reorientation or at least an equalization of this traditional pat- 
tern, in which the urban areas of the United States are offered some 
permanent and long-range supports and assistance comparable to 
those which have supported our rural economy. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you, Mr. McMurray. 

Mr. McMurray. We would be very happy to answer in more detail 
the questions that your committee has propounded. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you. I just have one question. 
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What is private enterprise doing in the State of New York to pro- 
vide housing facilities for your people? 

Mr. McMurray. W ell, ‘private enterprise is doing about as much 
as it can within its limits. It is providing for a very important 
segment of our population here in New York C ity that needs luxury- 
type apartments. There is a good deal of construction going on in 
that category here in New Y ork City. 

For those people below the luxury level, private enterprise is pro- 
viding houses under the FHA program. We are building in New 
York City at the moment what we call section 213, FHA cooperative 
housing. This type of housing usually rents in the nelgtcthoe’ 
of $28 to $32 a room, with downpay ment running about $32 D0 to $400 
aroom. ‘That means that if you assume the ratios that people usually 

can spend out of their income, that such people have to make in the 
ielattborhood of $9,000 to $10,000 a year to pay that kind of rent. 

Housing for sale is also being provided. For all practical purposes, 
the minimum you can buy a house for is $1! 5,000, but there are not too 
many of those. They usually run around $18,000 in New York C ity. 
Out in Nassau and Suffolk Counties it is possible to get them at 
$15,000. 

If you use a ratio for carrying charges, we usually use 1 percent, it 
would be $150 a month fora $15,000 house, plus the fact that you 


have the expense of commutation, which raises the real cost of living 
when you go out to the suburbs. 


However, private enterprise is doing a great deal. 

Now, our limited profit program, which I discussed with you, is 
private enterprise. What we simply do is provide the loan funds for 
them, and they also try to get their communities to go along with them 
really on what I call a tax-incentive basis, rather than a tax-concession 
basis, because it reduces the rent sufficiently so that you can get that 
group of people in that otherwise either have to remain overcrowded 

‘ pay an excessive amount of their income in rent. 

he. Fountatn. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr, Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuet. This is mostly related to the chairman’s question. 

Has not Dave Dubinsky’s garment workers’ union embarked on a 
program of cooperative housing here ? 

Mr. McMurray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Micuer. About how many units have they constructed under 
that program ? 

Mr. McMurray. Well, as a matter of fact, under limited dividend 
programs in which I mentioned some 11,000 units, we have some of 
the labor union-type of cooperative housing. I will be glad to supply 
the exact number for the record. We have the Amalgamated C ‘lothing 
Workers, which is one of the oldest cooperatives in our State, and then 
you have the International Ladies Garment Workers—if you come 
down the East River Drive you will see the Corlears Hook project. 
One thousand seven hundred units, I believe, as you come down the 
East River, which was built with a combination of title I. There was 
a writedown on the land, and direct financing of the housing coopera- 
tive by the union itself. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Dwelling units 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, Electrical Workers Union, 
Butchers Union: 
Amalgamated Dwellings 
Amalgamated Housing Corp 
Electchester 
Harry Silver Apartments. 


New York State program of limited dividend and limited profit housing projects 
LIMITED DIVIDEND PROGRAM 


| 


| | Rent or 

\) es of | coreying 

| dwelling charges 
units | (including 

utilities) 





Project name Location Completion date 


July 1931... . 

Nov ember 1930. 

December 1927-August 1951- _-_- 
October 1935 


July 1929 


November 1928_- | 
September 1930-August 1932--_.- 


| Bronx- aiiie 
Manhattan_| 
ea taa 
Queens 


Academy Housing Corp. 
Amalgamated Dwellings, Inc_- 
Amalgamated Housing Corp--- 
Boulevard Gardens Housing 


467 | 


pa ae 
236 
1, 433 
956 

| 

| 

| 


orp. 
Brooklyn Gardens Apartment, 
4th Ave. 
Farband Housing Corp 
Brooklyn Gardens Apartment, 
Navy Yard. 
Hillside Housing Corp 
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Mr. McMurray. What actually happened there, they originally 
wanted to build an FHA section 213, but they had a little difficulty 
with the FHA at the time. 
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It was right after the Banking Committee had made an investiga- 
tion and things were a little bit unsettled. 

Mr. Micuet. In these subsidies, additional subsidies from year to 
year that are granted to the housing authorities to make up the defi- 
ciencies, is that taken into account by the local housing authority when 
they compute the various rents? 

aoe McMorray. Under the Federal low-rent program very defi- 
nitely. 

In fact, the way it has worked out is, they know the cost of operat- 
ing and amortizing the loan and paying the interest, and then they 
set the rents accordingly in line with what they also believe the income 
limitations are. They very definitely affect the rents; yes. 

Mr. Micuet. So if those subsidies from year to year were slightly 
curtailed or diminished, down to a “no point,” rents would have to 
be—— 

Mr. McMurray. Well, as a matter of fact, it would be a breach of 
contract on the part of the United States Government. So subsidy is 
never a question of discussion really. 

The real question, though, is how many units are you going to com- 
mit. Once they commit them, the Federal Government has to meet 
the subsidy. That is why the local authorities can issue the bonds. 
What it really is, isa Federal guaranty. 

Mr. May. I would assume from your comments, Mr. McMurray, 
urban-renewal development in this country probably has not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as possible due to over-the-years lack of local initia- 
tive, and also funds for that operation; is that correct? 

Mr. McMurray. That is the combination. It is hard for me to 
determine 

Mr. May. Which is more important; yes. 

Mr. McMorray. I think both of them. 

Mr. May. We have heard from others who have testified in State 
governments, from one agency or another, or the legislatures, there 
have been complicating requirements that have thwarted some urban 
areas from proceeding more rapidly on urban renewal. What are gen- 
erally some of those complicating requirements ? 

Mr. McMurray. Well, most recently there has been in the news, for 
example, the Lincoln Square development under title I—how much 
the Federal Government will allow them to resell the land for. There 
are a great number of discussions that go on as to the actual reuse of 
the land. Whether they should reuse it this way or the other way. 
There is also the criticism, which I hear mostly, on the minutia of 
detail the Federal Government goes into. 

In other words, they do not allow enough local determination of 
what they should do and how they should do it. The criticism is that 
the Federal people put their fingers in it too much—I might say in 
fairness to the Federal people with respect to these criticisms, I have 
always found it is not all white or all black. 

To the Federal Government, this is a program that lends itself to 
corruption. There is a lot of money involved in it. The Federal 
Government and the General Accounting Office are very careful that 
they do not allow that program to be corrupted. So, it results in a 
number of details. 
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I think, as the program gets on, some of these things will be worked 
out. I do think, though, that a great deal can be done to streamline 
the program. 

In our division of housing, where we have a planning bureau, people 
who are familiar with the title I program have tried to be helpful 
to the local cities and communities who participate in this program 
and help them work out some of their problems, and we work to- 
gether with the regional office here in New York. Part of the prob- 
lem is, it is a complicated business, Smaller cities, particularly, have 
difficulty in learning what you have to do. 

I think that one thing that the States can do—and we are trying 
to do it ourselves and trying to develop it—I think the States could 
be very helpful to the smaller cities, particularly, in giving them 
technical aid and assistance on how to take advantage of some of 
these programs. Some of the cities do not even know the possibili- 
ties that exist with the Federal Government to do something that 
needs very much to be done in their communities. 

Mr. May. I am sure that is very true. 

Where does the State government itself complicate the problems 
for the city or urban area seeking urban-renewal projects! Where 
does the State government—in other words, we have had some people 
here since we started saying that the State government in between 
has complicated the problem, and, therefore, they would rather see 
a direct Federal-city or urban relationship with no interference on 
the State level at all. 

Mr. McMorray. I do not know. There is no State interference, 
because the whole title I program is a matter of contract between 
the city or its authority and the Federal Government. The State 
does not interfere at all. The same is true on the low-rent program. 
That is simply the relationship between the two. 

In New York State I can say—I doubt if I could be contradicted 
on it—if anything, we have been helpful to the communities. In 
other States which I am familiar with—and I am familiar with most 
of the States, having worked on the Federal program—lI do not know 
of any place where that criticism can be justified. I think, in fact, 
they are all working more or less toward this end of encouraging 
the communities, but the State of New York has been outstanding 
in this field. 

Mr. May. That would be true throughout the United States; that 
yours is more of an advisory capacity, and it is a direct Federal-urban 
project now. 

Mr. McMurray. Yes. In Pennsylvania, they do make some aid 
available to the urban-renewal program, but I have never heard any 
criticism that they interfered in the process of giving aid. I am not 
an expert on that particular situation. 

Mr. May. In other words, it is a little less redtape with a long- 
range program, with more funds, which would accomplish a lot? 

Mr. McMorray. I think one thing I want to impress upon you, 
since you are the committee on expenditures, that if I could get across 
that these programs are not, in a sense, giveaways. In the urban 
renewal program, I think it can be demonstrated that it is very much 
to the contrary. It will pay dividends far above what the Federal 
Government invests, in actual dollars, aside from the social results. 
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But, also, the low-rent, public housing program, as time goes on— 
I know some of the projects that were built in the thirties cost about 
$4,000 a unit. If you analyze the actual cost of operation of those 
projects, they are not costing much, especially in comparison with 
the new ones ties built at very high costs. 

As time goes on, even there, the cost and incomes will go up. I do 
not think, over the life of the loan, much more than half of them will 
actually be subsidized. We know it costs roughly about $3,000 on 
an average to take care of a juvenile delinquent in New York City. 
When you get to some of the worst cases, 1t costs more, and yet it 
costs, roughly, in our State program, on the new expensive type of 
housing that is being constructed, roughly about $25 a month per 

family “unit to subsidize that, and that is for the whole family. 

So, in terms of preventing juvenile delinquency and other things, 
and giving people a decent living, it is an economical type of pro- 
gram as compared to taking care of the case after the damage is done. 
You do not do ver y much about helping them. 

Mr. Founrarn. In posite housing, after the loan is paid off, does 
the Federal subsidy stop ? 

Mr. McMorray. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Naveuton. Yes. Just one. Do you have any suggestion as 
to how the flow of information can be improved among the Federal 
Government and the State and local authorities in administeri ing these 
joint programs ? 

Mr. McMurray. I would like to give that more considered thought, 
because it is a very important question, and, how it could be done, 
I would rather not give you an offhand answer. I am sure it can 
be improved. 

I do think that they are making a big effort to do it. It is not 
an easy problem, because you have New York City on one hand, and 
a very small city on the other hand, so I think it is something that we 
ought to think about before I could properly answer. 

I believe that the flow of information between the Federal, State, 
and local authorities can be furthered by a simplification of Federal 
administrative procedures, and a dissemination of information on the 
various aid programs through governmental publications describing 
such in nontechnical language. 

There is such a need for that kind of information among many pub- 
lic officials and others in New York State that we recently issued a 
brochure entitled “Housing and Neighborhood Renewal Tool Chests,” 
which describes the various Federal and our State programs dealing 
with housing and community planning and development and rede- 
velopment. This publication, available without cost from the division 
of housing, is nontechnical in nature and has met with such favorable 
reesponse as to necessitate additional printings. 

We have been consulting with officials and others in various com- 
munities of the State, and have apprised them of certain particularly 
helpful Federal and joint Federal-State programs through special re- 
leases to them. I feel that periodic meetings should be held among 
the various entities of government to discuss and describe new pro- 
grams, changes in existing programs, and changes in administrative 
procedure. While the latter suggestion may appear cumbersome, I 
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am sure that, through full understanding, coordination, and coopera- 
tion, a great deal can be accomplished. Considerable thought and 
planning will be necessary to set up such a liaison and make it work, 
but I believe it can be done. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


(W hereupon, at 1:22 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., the following day.) 
(The following was submitted for the record :) 


EXTENSION OF COMMISSIONER McMurRRAY’S REMARKS GENERALLY IN RESPONSE TO 
SOME OF THE QUESTIONS POSED BY THE COMMITTEE IN ADVANCE OF THE HEAR- 
INGS, WHICH WERE NOT FULLY COVERED IN His Direct TESTIMONY 


Legislatively, it is easier for the Federal Government under its general pow- 
ers to inaugurate and continue programs than it is for the States, where such 
programs involve not only legislation but constitutienal amendment. 

Financially, many of the Federal aids in various welfare fields have over- 
shadowed State and local aids because of the broader tax base and the feeling 
that the needs of the county rather than sectionalism is a desirable objective. 
The feeling, too, is that legislatures of a number of sections of the country are 
not oriented to consideration of urban problems. 

The continuation of housing, slum clearance, and urban renewal would be 
jeopardized if the Federal Government abandoned its programs in these fields 
and turned them over to the States. 

Urban planning, housing and urban renewal aids, have been of relatively re- 
cent origin. They have not begun to meet the needs, which must be the test 
of any program. The challenge of the future heavy family formation a decade 
hence, continuing migration to urban centers, and increased mobility of the 
population, are creating new complexes of interrelated urban problems which 
will require maximum participation on all levels of government and a coor- 
dinated attack using all levels of financial resources. Coordination of attempts 
to solve the problems of metropolitan areas is an imperative part of this ap- 
proach. The Arden Conference on Metropolitan Area Problems held in late 
September under the sponsorship of the Governors of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and the mayor of New York 
City, brought these problems into sharp focus. 

Experience on the State level in New York indicates the greatest cooperation 
and action on the part of some municipalities but complete indifference by 
others despite the fact that they are faced with similar demonstrated needs. 

Educational programs are needed to show how urban renewal and housing 
programs will meet the needs of the total community. Greater community re 
sponsibility and leadership is needed on the part of key industries, employers, la- 
bor leaders, local institutions, as well as the general citizenry. A program in our 
schools could do much to bring the problems and their solutions into focus. 
There should be better coordination of problem solutions on the part of Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies. 

We must plan for the heavy impact of family formation starting in the mid 
1960’s when the World War II babies will be having families and need hous- 
ing and community facilities. We must accelerate our attack on slums and 
blighted areas which will increase unless more vigorous measures are taken. 
To defer planning and corrective action now is to make more complex the solu- 
tions which will have to be reached in the near future. 
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(Part 1—Boston, Mass., and New York, N. Y.) 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL OPERATIONS, 
United States Courthouse, New York, N.Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 110, 
United States C ourthouse, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., Hon. L. i. 
Fountain (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Fountain, Dwyer, Michel, May, and 
Reuss. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. Gold- 
berg, professional staff member. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We will resume the taking of testimony. 

For the benefit of our distinguished witnesses who are here today, 
I would like to summarize rather than repeat in detail the introduc- 
tory statement which I made at the opening of our hearing. In gen- 
eral, the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two types of 
problems: one, whether the existing division of responsibility between 
the national and other levels of government is proper and satisfactory, 
and, two, whether and by what means intergovernmental cooperation 
can be improved in the grant-in-aid programs and their operations 
made more efficient and economical. 

I am sure that everyone will admit these are two very important 
questions. 

We are very happy to have with us this morning Representative Eu- 
gene F. Bannigan, minority leader of the New York State Assembly, 
and Senator Joseph Zaretzki, the minority leader of the New York 
State Senate. 

I don’t suppose it matters to you gentlemen as to which comes first. 

Mr. Banniean. All right, Congressman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE F. BANNIGAN, MINORITY LEADER, 
NEW YORK STATE ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Founrarn. Representative Bannigan, we will be glad to hear 
from you. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bannican. In reading both the advance sheets, the questions 
and the previous statements that your very excellent staff work has 
provided for the members who are to testify here, and in reading the 
scattered testimony of other people who have appeared here while 
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you have been in New York, I have come to the conclusion that there 
can be no separation completely by the Federal Government from what 
I consider truly its obligation to the States. 

It is hard to liken each State, I suppose, to every other State. 

My analogy for New York State would be that it is rather an adult 
child who must come to its parent for assistance. At the same time, 
being an adult that has its own manners, forms, methods, and ways 
of thinking, and of attempting to assist its people. 

For example, to me, at least, starting back in 1950, we had federally, 
a civil defense act, which I think since 1950 has become completely 
outmoded. With the new concepts of warfare, radiation and radio- 
active fallout doesn’t restrict itself to a State line. Taking the neigh- 
boring States here of New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and the like, no one State can set itself up as a general com- 
manding its particular State without the relationship of the other 
States. 

I think the Federal Government should have complete control of 
civil defense as to strategy, conception, defense, in every manner, 
shape, fashion or form. That should be a Federal, and only a Federal 
work. 

In speaking of civil defense, we come to a very vital, I would say, 
subject. And that is the question of highways which are in the mam 
supported to a great degree by the Federal Government. We cannot 
speak of defense without also speaking of throughways and turnpikes, 
and there we come again into the realm of Federal assistance. 

It is a very difficult thing, at least for me, to understand how the 
two wouldn’t automatically one aid the other. As to the highways, 
you take the State of New York, we have already met our obligation 
of some $650 million, seeking the Federal subsidy, and we come again 
now to those highways. Is there or is there not too much Federal 
participation in the erection and the building of these highways? 

I think that it would be wise for the Federal Government to give 
to its regional offices much more latitude in the planning of the high- 
ways, in the examining of the highways, in the question of materials 
to be used in the highways to conform with the Federal highway 
program. 

I would suggest also that these regional planning boards, or public 
works should be able at all times to make spot checks of the work as it 
progresses. 

As to the actual engineering, most of the States, particularly in the 
East and Northeast, have their own engineering staffs connected with 
public works of the State, or whatever similar name they give it, but 
that the Federal Government not alone because of the aid they give 
us should also have that much authority in the planning of these 
highways. 

The main problem which seems to be facing particularly metro- 
politan areas, at the present time—and when you speak of New York 
City in connection with New York State, there is a difficult situation 
facing this State, as it faces every other State, I presume, in the 
Nation, from some of the research I have done, in that the rural areas 
of the States control the urban areas. There seems to be, shall we say, 
not political animosity, but political misunderstanding of the prob- 
lems, vice versa. 
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In the city of New York, because of the fact it is more or less the 
outstanding port of entry into this country, we are overwhelmed, 
year after year with an influx of population, in particular from 
Puerto Rico. 

Prior to 1956, the average rate of immigration from that territory 
of ours was somewhere in the neighborhood of about 80,000 a year, 
of which some 65,000 remained. Lately it has dropped down to about. 
50,000 a year, of which about 35,000 remain. 

Now, instead of spreading out throughout the State, they seem to 
locate completely within city areas, within the urban areas, and as a 
result we in the city of New York must provide housing for them. 
So that at this time any abridgement of slum clearance aid by the 
Federal Government to the city of New York and the State of New 
York would be absolutely disastrous. 

Tying in with that particular problem, we have found metropolitan 
areas throughout the State besieged by new problems under urban 
redevelopment. 

We have established in the State of New York at the present time 
an urban redevelopment commission that has just started to function. 
As yet they have had no reports, and we will not receive an interim 
report until probably March, which will highlight this particular 
problem. 

You can see, for instance, in the State of New York, a disallocation 
of population that has been going on now for almost 10 years to urban 
areas. We call it suburbanite—and with it an entirely new concept 
of building conformity. The conformity seems to follow the con- 
formity of the city in its zoning, rezoning, sewage disposal, and the 
like. 

In its conformity, we are again faced with the tremendous problems 
that it is a communal unit, as such, and the shaping of these urban re- 
developments must be similar to the city, providing the same services, 
and at the same time being, shall we say, philosophically connected 
with the metropolitan area. 

That leads me then to the next thing, I think, which is of primary 
importance in the Federal relationship, and that is education. Be- 
“ause along with this urban redevelopment, new educational problems 
arise. 

I have read in the newspapers, and it seems to be somewhat a com- 
mon question that there is a “tight money policy” in these United 
States. 

We have found in the State of New York, in the various communi- 
ties, when they start to vote their school building bonds—in 1952, for 
instance, the rate of interest on those bonds was somewhere around 2.2 
or 2.3. Today, it is in the neighborhood of 4.7, and what is happen- 
ing? The school districts within the State of New York, within the 
next 2 years must be prepared to spend $92 million for school con- 
struction. 

We have throughout the State—and it is still supposed to be the 
Empire State of these United States—we have thousands of sub- 
standard classrooms. We have a shortage, for instance, of teachers. 
We have had to shorten school schedules. To me it seems anachron- 


istic if we say the Federal Government should not take a part of this 
educational load. 
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We are not in the era of economic Bourbonism, but this partnership 
that I have described, which should exist is of utmost and paramount 
importance, I think, to the country as a whole. 

For example, in the State of New York we have a commission now 
that, as we say, have been on the road within the State, on the question 
of mental retardation, the rehabilitation of those who do not measure 
up to the standard of intelligence in our schools. 

Great steps have been taken to assist in this program, to create 
bus service, set aside special classrooms, special teacher-training pro- 
grams; but you know, while I feel we are doing everything possible 
to assist that, there seems to me one area in which the whole concept 
of education in this country seems to fail. We might condemn it as 
ideologically a materialistic viewpoint. During the war, we might 
say it was Naziism at its worst, but we seem to be nothing for our over- 
intelligent students. We leave them without any hope of advance- 
ment. 

In the particular case in the field of engineering, when the study of 
nuclear physics seems to be paramount, not as an aggressive move, 
but as a defensive move, as future aids to business throughout the 
world, we are doing nothing in the way of helping this overintelligent 
student in the way of grants, aids, in higher education. The result 
is, we people won’t be around, and the millenium in the years to 
come, you might say we are facing in this country the bold adventur- 
ous future, but we are not preparing the student, the overintelligent 
student, group leaders, the leaders in the sciences, who will lead us to 
this particular age. 

I might say we leave them mentally barefooted. That, I think, 
is a tremendous need within the Federal Government relationship 
to State relationship. 

The last topic that I should like to touch is on the question of 
health. 

I would not restrict the health aids that the Federal Government 
at the present time has set up. Contrarywise, I should like to point 
out in many instances the Federal Government has given money to 
the establishment of research clinics. There is one at the present 
time, I believe, on diabetes, that is located in Massachusetts. This, 
I think, has done more in that particular field to advance, to assist 
the people in the areas bordering on Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, the State of Massachusetts itself, and New York State than 
any one particular factor in public health assistance, and if it would 
be possible, I would urge strongly that the Federal Government set 
up clinics throughout this country in the centrally located areas that 
would be accessible to 3 or 4 States at any one particular time in the 
various forms of dineade: All the States can learn from that. They 
can benefit the States around these clinics. 

I think that is the one important public assistance that can be 
given to States through the Department of Health. 

If you gentlemen have any questions, I would be only too glad to 
answer them if I have the knowledge. 

Mr. Fountaty. Thank you, Mr. Bannigan. I am terribly sorry 
that the limitations of time will prevent us from asking all of the ques- 
tions we would like, because sometimes the questions, ‘and the answers 
to those questions, turn out to be the core of what is accomplished 
in taking testimony—as in the case of a lawsuit. 
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There are a few questions I would like to ask you, and then I will 
yield to the other members of the committee. 

Are you or are you not concerned about the continuing trend to- 
ward more Federal participation, more Federal aid, and possibly 
more Federal interference in matters which have been traditionally 
considered State and local responsibilities 

Mr. Bannican. In answer to your question, Congressman, I would 
say as follows: I am concerned not with tradition, but with what 
I hope is the future. I have no great feelings against the Federal 
participation, under proper safeguards. The safeguards, as far as 
Federal aids are concerned, are merely safeguards, shall we say, of a 
technical nature. A lot of people would say why don’t we set up a 
system in this country of giving all of the taxes collected in the State 
to the Federal Government, or having them collected at a particular 
source, return them to the State. 

Now that, to me is a lot of hogwash. Why should the State of 
New York—and I say this, perhaps my constituents would hear it 
and not like it—why should the State of New York get back dollar 
for dollar the money that it pays to the Federal Government? I 
think the State of New York should share the burden of helping 
other sister States who are less fortunate than we are, but at the 
same time, I feel the State of New York is entitled to a fair return 
of that aid. 

Now, the fair return of the aid, I could not take a percentage point, 
give it to you, and say we should receive X number of dollars, but 
the Federal Government as I say, like the parent, must watch over 
and must assist its children. 

Mr. Fountatn. Of course, you realize that historically, and maybe 
legally, the situation is the reverse. The Federal Government is the 
child of the States. The States created the Federal Government, and 
we are now in a situation where the parent is really calling upon a 
strong child for support. Isn’t that actually what it amounts to? 

Mr. Bannican. We have laws that cover that in this State, in 
domestic relations court, which says the child must support the parent 
instead of the parent becoming a public relief case. 

Mr. Founratn. What is your opinion as to whether or not the par- 
ent, in this case the States and local governments, should do every- 
thing they can to help themselves before calling on the—what used 
to be the child of the States, Federal Government, or before the 
Federal Government voluntarily helps? 

Mr. Bannican. I cannot disagree with you one whit on that, Con- 
gressman. I read in one of these reports, I don’t know whether it 
was the Kestnbaum report or one of the other reports, where some 
State couldn’t raise I think $2,000, and they called upon the Federal 
Government. I would say that is obnoxious. Certainly the States 
should help themselves. 

In the State of New York, for instance, we are faced with this prob- 
lem this coming year, and, speaking very frankly, it is an election year 
coming up in 1958. We must, this year, in order to meet the Federal 
grant-in-aid for roads, we must place a tax upon gasoline. Whether 
the boys like it or not, we must do it, because otherwise we cannot 
meet the money coming to us from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Founratn. To what extent, if any, in your opinion, has the 
growth of various Federal aid programs in fields which heretofore 
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have been considered State and local responsibilities been due to the 
failure of the States and localities to act in these various areas / 

Mr. Bannican. Would you repeat that question for me? 

Mr. Founrarn. To what extent has the growth of the various Fed- 
eral programs, particularly grants-in-aid, in fields which heretofore 
have been considered State and local responsibilities been due to the 
failure of the States and localities to act in these areas? 

Mr. Bannican. Well, I can only honestly testify for the State of 
New York. I don’t think there has been any failure upon either the 
Federal Government’s part or, shall we say, the State to react to a 
mutual-assistance agreement. Involved in all of this, of course is a 
fiscal problem, and the setup of collection of taxes and the paying out 
of them. I could probably be most radical, were I to say this morn- 
ing that much of this aid could be alleviated by a different form of 
tax collection by the Federal Government, where the budgetary needs 
of the States, from Federal aid, by the fiscal directors in Washington 
would give them a chance of planning ahead. 

You take, for example, where suddenly a program that has been 
started by the Federal Government is stopped. Some of the States 
have not picked up as quickly as the others, and the program is left 
barren for a State. This would be, perhaps, as I say, a radical sug- 
gestion. The taxpayers in the United States, many of whom pay their 
income taxes in quarterly fashion, should be given, shall we say, some 
reward or premium if they pay it all at one time, thus allowing the 
fiscal experts in Washington to calculate their future programs, and 
know that they have X amount of dollars for expenditures to the 
States. 

Mr. Founrain. Let me ask you this question: If some, or even all, 
of the Federal grants were discontinued, with the simultaneous discon- 
tinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation—that is, by vacating 
certain tax fields, or reducing tax rates—would the State of New York 
be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to continue current pro- 
grams at their present level? 

Mr. Banniean. No. 1, I would say that, if that took place, we 
couldn’t raise sufficient money. No. 2, we have no justification to be- 
lieve that any legislature—I take other States, as well—would be 
willing to set out on such a tax program. 

Now, it has been recommended that in the State of New York, for 
instance, were this to take place, revenues would be returned to us, 
I noticed by some of the reports, in the form of taxes on bars and 
grills. 

Mr. Founrarn. Those suggestions have been made. 

Mr. Bannican. That is right; excise taxes, taxes of that form. I 
can see no legislature passing a tax program immediately such as that 
where the Federal Government stopped. This State would be in a 
chaotic condition, and we are one of the wealthier States in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Founrary. Under such circumstances as I described where 
there is a simultaneous discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal 
taxation, do you feel that your State would likely terminate or sub- 
stantially reduce any of its existing programs? 

Mr. Bannican. Some it would terminate, and some it would sub- 
stantially reduce. 
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Mr. Founrtatn. Do you have an opinion on which it might neces- 
sarily have to terminate / 

Mr. Bannican. The highway program would be completely lost. 
You see, we have at the present time—again, this is another peculiar 
situation—our throughway is almost on a paying basis; they are 
paying back on their bonded money. How much it will increase, 
or whether it will meet it fully, I don’t know. I have a suspicion it 
eventually will, as highway traffic continues to grow. 

The secondary roads, the feeders into the main highways; that 
would be stopped completely. It would be left up to the loc alities. 
Many of the localities in the State of New York are really poor rela- 
tions. Education, for instance, school construction would stop. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, you haven’t gotten that yet 

Mr. Bannican. No, but we are hoping. Hope springs eternal in 
another legislative breast. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for yielding. Were 
you familiar with the aid for school construction legislation that 
was introduced in the House—the compromise bill, House bill No. 
1—which was rejected by the House / 

Mr. Bannican. Just generally; not specifically. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Regarding sc +hool construction, because you are a 
State legislator, and I was one in the past, I am very much interested 
in questioning you on this. I can see the State ‘problem and the 
Federal problem now, too. In that particular bill, were you aware 
that New York State would have received $93 million for school- 
building aid, but the people of the State would have had to pay 5200 
million in Federal taxes for the program / 

Mr. Banniean. That is right. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you support such legislation, then ? 

Mr. BANNIGAN. Frankly, no. Again you say, am I coming with 
a spoon to dip off the—rather, let someone else take the gravy, and 
dig for the porridge. In speaking for the State of New York, that is, 
from my own viewpoint, I don’t believe in that particular situation, 
of school construction, that that is entirely a Federal project to the 
amount that people, some people, figure. That is not alone Federal 
or State, but it isalso local. I believe that the local community should 
pay its fair share of the percentage of division. I could say not 12, 18, 

30, 40 percent, whatever that may be, but the people who loc ally re- 
ceive the greatest benefit from it should pay the most. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Well, now, the needy States would have received 
the greatest benefit from the school-construction bill, and didn’t I 
hear you say that you believed in that philosophy ? 

Mr. Banniean. I do. 

Mrs. Dwyer. But the division or disagreement is over the formula. 

Mr. Bannican. That is right. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Then, do I understand you to say at this point you 
would not have approved of the division as set forth in the bill that 
was proposed last year ? 

Mr. Bannican. That is correct, under that formula. You see, I 
originally started, I believe—this can be checked by the records later 
on—that New York State is not entitled to receive back every nickel 
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of itstax money. That, to me, is a stupid way of thinking, for anyone 
to say that, as far as the State of New York is concerned. 

There are many States, particularly in the South and Middle West, 
who cannot meet even, in many instances, their own State obligations 
to any great degree. There is no reason in the world why the citizens 
of the State of New York shouldn’t help to pay some of that load. 

Mrs. Dwyer. May I follow through on this question ? 

Mr. Founratn. Yes. 

Mr. Banniean. Surely. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Then, let me ask you this question: Is New York 
State one of the wealthiest States in the Union ? 

Mr. Banniean. I think that is a rhetorical question; the answer is 
“Ves,” 

Mrs. Dwyer. Well, then, why doesn’t the State legislature, since 
New York is one of the wealthiest States in the Union, take care of 
its own school needs without asking the Federal Government to help? 

Mr. Bannican. Well, the State of New York at the present time has 
some 1514 million people. I think it is the most populous State of 
all, [am not positive. Maybe California might run ahead. 

Of those 1514 million people, 814 million, roughly, between 714 
and 8 million are in the city of New York. The city of New York is 
now faced with its war baby problem from the Korean—it wasn’t a 
war—the Korean skirmish. 

We have had a dislocation of population, for instance, in the city of 
New York, where four elementary schools, that is, in Manhattan 
proper, one in Kings County which is Brooklyn, the home of the 
Dodgers, where the schools are practically useless. They must be 
torn down; get the land condemned and sold to private people. 

The areas to which these people have moved, for various economic 
and social reasons, need schools. Combined with the schools, bus 
service, teachers, school lunches. It is a double cost when that 
happens. 

The city of New York itself, being again, let’s say, one of the 
wealthiest cities in the United States as far as its tax burden, aside 
from our transient problem in the city of New York, the State must 
pick up the difference. The amount of money that the State gives 
to the city of New York runs close to $200 million a year for education 
alone. 

Now, you take a small town like Skaneateles, upstate New York, who 
have the same school problem. Continually we have noticed the 
trend: they have had to raise their land taxes to meet the cost of the 
new buildings to the point of where—this may sound strange to you— 
there are counties outside of the city of New York whose land tax is 
far in excess of the land tax in the city of New York. So they are 
depriving themselves of the other facilities which ordinarily they could 
pay for, such as roads, forexample. It leaves us barren. 

Mrs. Dwyer. But Mr. Bannigan, I still haven’t had an answer to 
my question as to why you think a Federal school construction program 
would be more beneficial to New York City, for instance. 

Mr. Banniean. No, I said I give New York City as an example, 
but the construction program should apply to the State in its entirety. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would New York City get any special consideration 
because of its unique problem ? 
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Mr. Bannican. No more—for instance, we have a formula now in 
the State of New York that we have set up whereby, for instance, in 
the past 2 years the formula has been so increased in most instances, 
there has been a 25 percent increase for upstate communities. The 
problem isn’t the problem of New York alone. 

You take, for instance, the city of Syracuse, and Utica, Buffalo, 
Binghamton, the problem is there too. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Well, sir, would you say, then, as a legislator that you 
would prefer the Federal Government using an all-over broad tax, 
such as the income tax, so that it takes the burden off of the State 
budget ? 

Mr. Banniean. Oh, no. I don’t mean it should take the burden 
solely. It should assist. I think the burden still lies—the main part 
of the burden still lies within the State. 

Mrs. Dwyer. But the money still comes from the people of New 
York out of proportion to other States. 

Mr. Banniean. That is right. Isay only assistance, not the burden 
of school construction. That would be fantastic. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have you, as a leader, discussed this school construc- 
tion program with your Congressmen as to the formula that New York 
State would like to see devised in any Federal school construction bill ? 

Mr. Bannican. Let me answer that question personally, and in- 
dividually. I haven’t—we had a commission that sat for about 4 
years, in the State commission, and it was under the leadership of the 
chancellor of New York University, that did study this question. 
They published a report that I presume those Congressmen interested 
in the educational field did read. I know it is available to them at 
anytime. Itison file in the State of New York. 

No, under no condition should the Federal Government take over 
the burden of full school construction. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I didn’t say the entire burden. I was referring to the 
school construction. 

Mr. Bannican. You said “burden.” 

Mrs. Dwyer. Yes. 

Mr. Bannican. We are quibbling over words. Let us say, I don’t 
think “burden,” that the connotation of that word should be applied 
to school construction as far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
absolutely not. “Assistance” is a better word. What the formula for 
assistance would be, I don’t know. I can see where the Federal Gov- 
ernment should certainly assist poorer States, much more than they 
should assist the State of New York, by far. 

Mr. Fountarn. You think that it should be on the basis of need? 

Mr. Bannican. That is correct, and not population alone. 

Mr. Founratn. If that be true, and if your State, as Mrs. Dwyer 
pointed out, has to pay into the Federal Treasury such a tremendous 
amount to get back a comparatively small amount, is it your opinion 
that it still would not be easier for the State to do that job alone? 

Mr. Bannican. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. By raising the money itself? 

Mr. Banwnican. I don’t think they can do it. I don’t think they 
can do the job alone. I think at the present time—if I am not mis- 
taken statistically—we pay something like 12.5 or 12.6 to the Federal 
Government, and we get back something like 5; somewhere around 
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that. The idea we should get back the 12 points is absolutely fan- 
tastic. It shouldn’t be, because we are more fortunate, we should 
certainly help our first cousins wherever possible. What the share 
is that should come back, I am not the financial expert to decide upon 
that. 

Mrs. Dwyer. May I ask a question? 

Mr. BanniGan. Surely. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are you familiar with the grants-in-aid that come into 
your State? 

Mr. Bannican. No. I looked at it this morning; I was glancing 
over it outside. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you feel it would be helpful for your State Legis- 
lature each year to get a breakdown on how many grants-in-aid come 
into the State from the Federal Government? Would it be helpful 
for you to have that information ¢ 

Mr. Bannican. It would be a wonderful thing for us to have it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. When you subscribed to some of the programs this 
morning, I think you know that means an increase in the Federal 
budget. If we are going to enact the school program, it means we are 
going to have an increased Federal budget. Are you willing to say 
an increased Federal budget is satisfactory to you and the people of 
New York? Are you willing to go out and campaign next year and 
say, “I am for an increased Federal budget” ? 

Mr. Banniean. I will personally campaign on that basis; yes. I 
don’t know what my governor might say, or my party might cam- 
paign. Again you come back to the question of economics. 

You notice now, for instance—and I am pretty sure you do—I read 
an article, for instance, a meeting of governors and other people on 
this very selfsame subject, in the Wall Street Journal. Someone 
called my attention to it. There seems to be this hue and cry about 
budget reduction. We watch, for instance, the stock market trying 
to find a level at which a solid economy can come to. We notice that 
the savings banks in the United States have reached an alltime high 
in their deposits, over $20 billion. We notice perhaps the beginning 
of the feeling of the people, the people having a sort of lack of confi- 
dence. A cutting of tive bendiget and necessary aids at this time, would 
that be—and I am not a prophet to predict—would that be of assistance 
or an aid to the general economic trend ¢ 

I can’t answer that. I don’t think Moley or any of the economic 
professors could answer that. I think it is all one involved problem. 
The spend, spend, spend idea, I do not agree with that. You can 
reach an end to that. Even a Texan could buy Fort Knox. We must 
be faced with some level of economy. If it is a budget cut, and we 
can do it, and at the same time provide services, while not perhaps 
being equivalent to the Federal services that are given now, at least 
substantially the same. 

For example, in the city of New York again, I think 50 percent of 
the welfare is paid by the Federal Government, 20 percent by the 
State, and I believe the rest by the city of New York. Assuming, for 
instance, there was an immediate cut in that Federal aid, where 
would we pick up? Then we would go to the State, and the State has 
the same problems as the various cities. 
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Mrs. Dwyer. Just one last word. I know you are aware of the 
fact that many people think the Federal budget is getting too high, 
just as you must think your own budget is getting too high. 

Mr. Semesendli That is right. There is no question about that. 

Mrs. Dwyer. There are many questions I would like to ask you, but 
in view of the limited time, I am going to yield hurriedly to the other 
members of the committee to see if they have any questions. 

Mr. Reuss. Just one question. 

You spoke of possible need for more Federal responsibility as 
regards the education of gifted students. 

Mr. Bannican. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. Can you very briefly spell that out a little more? 

Mr. Bannican. This was a subject of discussion in the State legis- 
lature by various people in the past few years. We have a problem, 
for instance, in the State of New York. We have X number of tech- 
nical schools. Then you have throughout the United States places like 
MIT, Stevens in Newark, many fine places equipped to receive these 
students. 

Mr. Reuss. To interrupt you, you are talking about college educa- 
tion, and higher up ? 

Mr. Bannican. That is right, college and higher education. I think 
this also should be controlled, not statewide, but by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, since thts would be a Federal Government project in and of 
itself. That is the assistance to those students who are peculiarly 
equipped, let us say, to take a theorem and break it down mentally. 

Mr. Reuss. You are thinking of a Federal scholarship system of 
some sort. 

Mr. Bannigan. That is correct; or a Federal grant-in-aid to par- 
ticular colleges to pick out these students with no boundary lines. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you think that should be restricted to students in 
technologies, or part of a more general education ? 

Mr. Bannican. Then you would have me in the midst of the pro- 
fessional battle between the arts and sciences. My interest at the 
present time, I would say, although I happen to be a bachelor of arts 
student, I am perhaps talking against my creed, I believe at this time 
this country needs those of technological education, in the field of 
higher education. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Mr. Michel? 

Mr. Micuer. Mr. Bannigan, you stated that it would be chaotic 
for State legislatures to take up any tax sources that might be re- 
linquished by the Federal Government. I am not so stinted as to 
think that you ought to carry on those programs which are needed at 
a State and local level without the money to pay for it. 

Why do you say it would be chaotic for States to take them on? 
[ am thinking now in terms of tax on safety deposit boxes, and coin 
machines, and items like that, that ought to be taxed, it seems to me, 
at. as local a level as possible. 

_ Mr. Bannican. Those particular taxes, Congressman, we do have 
in the State of New York at the present time. 

Let’s assume that we didn’t, and then politics rears its ugly head, 
and we must face that fact, that a legislature, as such, is responsible 
to the whims and fancies, or so-called thinking of our constituents. I 
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could see a tremendous amount of shilly-shallying on the part of the 
members of the legislature in imposing any taxes. 

Mr. Micuet. Is it because these are taxes aboveboard that every- 
body can see, whereas in the Federal level the bulk of the taxation 
comes from income taxes which are surreptitiously taken from the 
people through withholding, and they have no realization actually 
the amount that is being taken from them ? 

Mr. BanniGan. Well, let me preface that remark by saying—I hope 
this doesn’t go down in histor y—at the present time, since we have had 
in the city of New York a mayor of my political faith, and now we 
have a governor of my political faith, I have probably passed—cer- 
tainly I wouldn't give the bills to the other members—more tax 
legislation than any man in the history of the State legislature. If 
this ever gets bac :k to my locality, I am an ex-legislator, and I will 
be looking to join your ‘committee, Mrs. Congresswoman, as a stafl 
adviser, Il hope. 

I do not think there is anything such as a hidden tax; I don’t 
think there is. 

Mr. Micuex. You don’t think there is? 

Mr. Bannican. No. Notin the State of New York. 

Mr. Fountain. Won’t you agree, though, that there are a lot of 
taxes which the average individual pays without realizing it? 

Mr. Banniean. For example, do they? We had a constitutional 
amendment last year, passed two sessions of the legislature and went 
on the ballot. On the question of the gasoline tax, we assumed that 
would be a minor group of constituents, as we call them in the 
State of New York. The money was to be used solely for the assist- 
ance of this Federal aid program, primarily for secondary and 
tertiary roads. The people overwhelmingly voted against that at 
the polls. 

Mr. Founrary. They are not inclined to vote for taxes? 

Mr. Bannican. That is right, even though they want the benefit. 
The philosophy of the people, more, and more, I think, is that they 
are a citizen, and the Government should take care of them. They 
fail to realize the responsibility that they too must give. 

Mr. Micuev. But we did raise it at the Federal level, and for that 
extra penny we are contributing the Federal portion in the roadbuild- 
ing program. 

Mr. BanniGan. That is correct. 

Mr. Micuen. My point is, I can fully appreciate in the roadbuilding 
program, the fact that we want the Federal Government in it in the 
sense that we want to tie together an interstate system that will be to 
the mutual advantage of all States, but by the same token I wouldn’t 
say that you in New York should assume that portion of the roadbuild- 
ing program without also giving you that 1 cent of gasoline tax that 
we got at the Federal level. 

Mr. Banniean. I will make a prediction—I am now being a pro- 
phet—that the legislature in the State of New York is going to pass 
that tax this year, because if they don’t, rural communities will not 
have their tie-in and lead-in roads. That has to be passed, and they 
know it. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. No questions. 
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Mr. Founrarn. I want to make this observation. The mere fact that 
we are asking questions about some of these things does not necessaril 
mean that any member of the committee is opposed to grants-in-aid. 
As a matter of fact, many of us have voted for a number of them. 
These are rr ions which are constantly being raised by Members of 
Congress and by people all over America. We are simply trying to find 
some answers and to get the benefit of the thinking at the grassroots. 
I might say, so far as I know, this is the first time there has been an 
effort by a congressional committee to get the viewpoint of the State 
legislators who have the responsibility for raising the revenues and 
for providing the services. Thank you, Mr. Bannigan, for giving us 
the benefit of your thinking. 
Mr. Bannican. Thank you, Congressman. You are in a much 
larger boat than we are in the State of New York. Every day I see 
someone pulling the plug out and sinking it. 
Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much. Senator Zaretzki. 
As I understand it, Senator Zaretzki is the minority leader of the 
New York State Senate. We are very happy to have you with us 
today. We will be glad to hear now what you have to say on this very 
important subject. 
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Mr. Zarerzkt. On the broad question of whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment should stop acting as a Federal Government as much as 
possible, my own thinking is that this is one country, that this is the 
20th century and not the 1 18th—that States rights, as such, in the great 
ideological war in the middle of which we are now—communism 
against our own system, capitalism, or whatever you wish to call it— 
I think it behooves us to see that our Federal Government becomes 
stronger and not weaker, that this country becomes a more united 
— rather than 48 provinces. 
I don’t think we should step back in our progress, in our Federal 
unification, but I think we should go forward. I think it behooves 
every citizen of this country to see to it that we become a more cohe- 
sive nation. These programs of the Federal Government go a long 
way toward making this a united country. 

My second observation is that, if you leave things to the State 
legislatures, you are not going to wet the broad, progressive legislation 
we have been getting from Congress in these fields. 

In our own State, which is controlled completely by the rural sec- 
tions of the State, we would not be as far advanced if you turned 
over to us the running of all these programs. 

I read ever one of your grants-in-aid programs. I don’t see any 
one that you could cut out or should cut out. 

Personally, I have had experience with four programs, pretty inti- 
mate experience. As a member of the joint legislative committee on 
unemployment insurance, I traveled all over the United States study- 
ing unemploy ment- insurance systems in every State. 

I say that it is fortunate that we have some standards set up by the 
Federal Government; otherwise, you would have no unemployment- 
insurance system at all. 
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For instance, we went into Michigan, and the labor members of the 
advisory committee, or commission, or whatever they call it there, on 
unemployment insurance, were not on speaking terms with the man- 
agement group at all; they didn’t meet together; they wouldn’t talk 
to each other. 

When we went across the river to Wisconsin, we found labor and 
management sitting around a round table, and nothing was done unless 
there was unanimous consent between the two. 

Of course, the program in Wisconsin is superior to the one in 
Michigan. 

Coming back to our own State here, where we used to be a leading 
State in the field, we are not any more. Other States have taken the 
lead in benefits like aid to dependents. 

It is fortunate we have a minimum Federal standard. 

My second experience was with public assistance. Four years ago, 
in our legislature, a resolution was introduced condemning the Federal 
Department of Welfare, Health, and Education, or whatever the name 
of it is. 

I was asked to defend the Federal Department, and so I know a 
little about what was involved. We have 67 welfare districts in the 
State of New York. At that time—this is only 4 years ago; I think 
it was in the last year of the Dewey administration—the Federal 
Government had the temerity to come in here and ask that all 67 of 
these welfare districts have a similar minimum standard of aid. 

One district said that shoes were necessary, and another district 
said it was not. One district gave overcoats, and another didn’t. The 
Federal Government came in and insisted that the minimum standards 
required by the Federal Government be set up for all 67 welfare 
districts. Despite the attack in the State legislature, I am glad to tell 
you that the Federal Government prevailed. And we had established 
at that time a minimum set of standards. But where would we have 
been if you didn’t have this Federal control? This is in the great 
State of New York I am talking about. 

Mr. Micuet. Is it your opinion, Senator, the reason it wasn’t done 
statewide was because of this out of balance in representation in the 
State legislature ? 

Mr. Zaretzxi. Yes. Of course, the people in the rural areas do not 
favor welfare of any kind. They don’t believe in it. 

Now, there has been talk about school construction. I am only 
going to touch on it, to give you an idea of what is going on in the 
State of New York. Last year, the various school boards in the State 
of New York—and we have school districts, as you know, run by local 
school boards, elected by the people—proposed construction of various 
schools by the issuing of bonds to pay for them. Twenty-five percent 
of all proposals by the school boards were voted down by the local 
school districts. Now, why? Simply because they are tax conscious; 
they don’t want to vote for anything that will raise their taxes. 

Then, again, you may have had a ‘preponder ance of people without 
children, or whose children have already grown up, and have been 
educated ; so, why would they care about any more schools. I don’t 
know what the situation is, but it is a fact that 25 percent of all the 
proposed bond issues for the construction of schools in the State of 
New York were voted down 
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Finally, of course, we come to the slum-clearance program of the 
Federal Government. Where would we be in the city of New York 
if we didn’t have it? Why, this city would just go from bad to worse. 
There is nothing that anybody could do about. it, because it is just 
growing older. Houses that were built 80 years ago are not up to the 
standards required for living today. We have a lot of sections where 
the houses are 80 and 90 years old. If you withdrew that program, 
our slum-clearance projects in the city of New York would absolutely 
stop dead. Last year we had on the ballot a proposition for a $100 
million bond issue for slum clearance. We were voted down by the 
people of the State. 

I just hope you do not listen to these advisers who tell you that 
this country should be divided more than it is already into 48 Proy- 
inces, and that each one hang by itself. This is one America, and we 
ought to see to it that that concept is strengthened, and not weakened 
in any way. 

That is my statement. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you, Senator. I think all of us agree with 
you that this is one America, that we ought to be as united as we 
possibly can be. However, there are differences of opinion as to 
where various responsibilities lie. The fact that many people believe 
that local and State governments, rather than the Federal Govern- 
ment, should assume certain responsibilities is the reason for this type 
of hearing. Certainly, every now and then there ought to be a “new 
look” with a view of determining the proper balance and division of 
responsibility, and also how we ‘might bring about greater economy 
and efficiency in all of these programs. 

Mrs. Dwyer, do you have any questions ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. I noticed you mentioned education as one of your 
points. Are you fora Federal school-construction program ¢ 

Mr. ZarerzkI. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Were you for the 

Mr. Zarerzkt. Kelly bill? Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You were for the Kelly bill under which New York 
would get so much less? 

Mr. ZareTzKI. Yes; we are used to that in New York City, I guess. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you be for a school-construction program 
which eliminated New York State entirely—a program based purely 
on needs—since you are a wealthy State? 

Mr. Zarerzxi. I don’t know about that. Even though we get in 
New York City less than we pay to Albany, we still get quite : a bit. 
So I don’t think that we would be ready to forego everything that we 
contribute. I don’t know about the formula. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You would be for this program based on need, and 
also on grants-in-aid ? 

Mr. Zarerzxkt. I think that is a good thought. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You would support this bill ? 

Mr. Zaretzxi. I would, and I did support it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I would like to ask you, too, since you are a member 
of the State senate, how you feel about State legislators being in- 
formed on the Federal grant-in-aid programs coming into the State? 
Do you think they are aware of all the grants-in-aid ? 

Mr. Zaretzki. No; they are not aware. The debates on the floor 
prove it, because they get up and the opposition will state how much 
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money we are spending on welfare, and it turns out most of it is spent 
by the Federal Government. They are not spending it at all. 

Mrs. Dwyer. And then if they were aware of how many grants-in- 
aid were coming in through the Federal Government, do you think 
that they would be willing to go out and defend their own budget as 
well as any increase in the Federal budget ? 

Mr. Zarerzx1. No; they wouldn’t, not the Republicans; they 
wouldn’t. We would. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I am talking about both, Democrats and Republicans. 
In the legislature, when they knew these grants-in-aid did help the 
legislature, insofar as not having to put on expensive programs them- 
selves for the people. 

Mr. Zaretzx1. I would like you to know that the present makeup 
of our State legislature is very tax conscious. I mean, the majority is 
against any taxes of any kind. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Congress is getting that way, too, sir. 

Mr. ZarerzK1. Of course, they are just as wrong as those other 
people in Congress who fail to realize this country is growing by 
leaps and bounds, very fast. You can’t possibly pay tomorrow for 
the cost of government the same amount that you paid yesterday, be- 
cause our country is much bigger. 

You saw the projection of the population increase. By 1975, which 
is only a little more than 15 years away 

Mr. Micuet. Is there any reason why the tax rate should be raised 
per capita? The population increases, but that doesn’t necessarily 
mean the percentage of take from each individual should rise. The 
overall reine will rise automatically. 

Mr. Zarerzx1. All I know is that the needs increase, that is all I 
know, and they have got to be met. In other words, you can’t just sit 
back and say what was good for us last year has got to suffice, because 
it does not suffice. We are just growing. You have got to realize 
that, and that is all there is to it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Founratn. May I ask just one question ? 

Mr. Mice. Go ahead. 

Mr. Fountain. I think this question is very pertinent to the obser- 
vation you made, Senator. 

Why do the people of a wealthy industrialized State like New York 
vote down a bond issue for a program such as urban renewal? Is it 
lack of popular understanding, or disinterest in the need for rebuilding 
old cities, and areas; or is it a combination of factors ¢ 

Mr. ZaretzK1. You see, I forget how many States have the same 
situation: Illinois is one, where you have a large city which has about 
half the population of the State. There is a lack of understanding 
between the inhabitants of the State—the people upstate or down- 
state in Illinois, I guess. It exists in every State that has large metro- 
politan areas. You are going to get that division as long as you have 
the rural areas in control of nearly every State legislature in this coun- 
try. 

We have some pretty bad apportionment here in this State. We 
have assembly districts upstate with 14,000 population, here in the 
city 150,000 in an assembly district. My own senatorial district has 
an actual population of almost 500,000. We have upstate senatorial 
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districts of less than 150,000. And yet, upstate has two-thirds of the 
representation in the legislature. The city has less than a third. We 
will never correct, or get progressive legislation until that apportion- 
ment is made more equitable. 

Mr. Fountarn. At the same time, the majority of the State’s popu- 
lation lives in urban areas. Wasn’t urban renewal voted down—— 

Mr. Zaretzx1. Of the State’s population ? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Zaretzx1. Not in New York. 

Mr. Fountarn. Urban renewal was voted down by the State under 
popular vote; was it not ? 

{r. ZarETzK1. By popular vote, and they made a big drive upstate 
against it. It wasa great big political issue. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is your rural population larger than your urban 
population in New York? 

Mr. Zaretzki. I would say it was about 50-50 right now. Of 
course, I am talking about the city proper. The city proper has al- 
most 8 million, and you have almost 8 million in the rest of the State. 

Mr. Fountain. I am talking about all the urban areas of New York, 
not just New York City. 

Mr. Zarerzk1. You mean the cities? Upstate cities? The upstate 
cities think differently than the city of New York. They don’t want 
public housing upstate. Everyone of their legislators got up and 
talked against public housing. 

Mr. Founratn. And yet, even though a majority of the people of 
the State vote against a program of that kind, you still think the 
Federal Government should step in ? 

Mr. Zaretzxt. I don’t think a majority of the people voted against 
it. I think a minority of the people voted against it, by reason of 
the fact most people don’t come out to vote. 

Mr. Founratn. Does a failure to vote count against a program in 
this State as it does in some States? 

Mr. Zarerzxkr. Of course it does. 

Mr. Fountatn. We changed the law in our State, so that bond issues 
have a little better chance of getting through. As you indicate, if 
people are against it, they stay away from the polls, and that is a vote 
against it. 

Mr. Zarerzki. That is what happened. The people who should 
have voted for the program didn’t vote. Upstate they rolled up a 
tremendous vote against it. We didn’t meet it in the city of New 
York, and the program was beaten. But the cities upstate do not 
want public housing. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. On the question we are talking about, Senator Zaretzki: 
I gather that you feel that the inability or unwillingness of the State 
legislature, and specifically New York State, to take care of the peo- 
ple’s needs for welfare, slum clearance, and so on, is a prime cause of 
the need for the Federal Government to do something about it? 

Mr. Zaretzxt. Absolutely. 

Mr. Reuss. And in turn, you put the majority of the blame for the 
State’s failure to do these things in the welfare field that you feel 
are necessary on the lack of true representation according to popula- 
tion throughout the State in both your assembly and senate ? 

Mr. Zarerzx1. That is right. 
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Mr. Reuss. Then, in your opinion, would most of this hassle about 
Federal rights, States rights, and who does what be cleared up if 
the States, including New York State, installed representative, equal 
voting rights, democracy within their borders? 

Mr. Zarerzki. Well, the problem wouldn’t be as glaring as it is 
now, but I don’t see how you can get away from a Federal program 
for this entire country. I just don’t see it. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you still feel that if within the States there were 
equal representation according to population, so that groups within 
the States were not underrepresented, do you still feel that every 
one of the grant programs on the list in front of you which you feel 
are indispensable would need to be carried on at the Federal level as 
opposed to be carried out at the State level ? 

Mr. Zarerzxk1. I don’t see one that should not be carried on at the 
Federal level. I read through it. Of course, I am not familiar with 
every one of the programs. I told you about the programs that I 
am very much familiar with. Of course, a lot of this is public as- 
sistance. I just don’t see how you can do without a Federal program 
and Federal standards to see that every State has at least a minimum 
set by Congress. 

Mr. Reuss. Then, in your mind there isn’t any particular connec- 
tion between the continuance of these programs at the Federal level 
and the installation of representative equal population votes in the 
States. 

Mr. Zarerzxi. My thought on that is that if you relinquish some 
of these programs on the Federal level, with the setup in our State 
what it is, we would not take up the slack. 

Mr. Reuss. Perhaps you didn’t get the assumption I was putting 
to you. I was assuming that you don’t have the setup you now have. 
I was assuming that the States, yours and the others, reform them- 
selves, and give equal voting rights. In your opinion would that in- 
ternal reform make it possible to devolve any of these programs on 
the States ? 

Mr. Zaretzxt. It would help a great deal in our State. I can’t speak 
for any other State. 

Mr. Reuss. In your opinion, if that were done, then, New York 
would not need to look to the Federal Government for at least the 
amount of help it now receives ? 

Mr. Zarerzki1. We might be able to handle some of these programs 
ourselves. For example, we might be able to put over a slum clearance 
program, or have a minimum standard for public welfare that we 
should have had but which we didn’t have, except as it was imposed 
by the Federal Government. 

Yes, we might have been able to do a lot of things if we had a fair 
representation up in Albany. That is for the State of New York. Iam 
not talking of any other State. But I doubt whether it would take 
up most of your program that you have here. 

Mr. Reuss. Some, how many you don’t know, but not all. 

Mr. Zaretzxi. That is right. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Well, I know we have another distinguished witness 
coming, but I did want to make one observation, that there seems to 
be a little bit of confusion here as we go along through this testimony 
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as to how some of these things could be resolved if the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to get out of certain taxing powers and then try to rely 
on the States, because every time we turn around it is a political situa- 
tion, which is obvious. 

The question was raised by Governor Harriman yesterday. Pos- 
sibly there could be a commitment by the State to the Federal Govern- 
ment on certain of these taxes that could be given up: That the State 
in order to get this relief from the Federal Government would agree 
to taking on some of these taxes. 

Do you think that that is a possibility? Then you perhaps could 
yet out of the area of a certain amount of politics on the issue. 

- Mr. Zarerzxt1. I have as much experience with the legislature as 
Governor Harriman, and I question whether this legislature now in 
Albany would vote for any new taxes of any kind. 

Mr. Micuen. That speaks pretty well for the legislature, then. 

Mr. Founrarn. Having been in the State legislature, as have some 
of the other members of the committee, I can appreciate the realism 
of many of the remarks you have made, Senator. 

There are not many public officials who want to be martyrs to a 
cause. 

Thank you very much for giving us the benefit of your thinking. 

We have another very distinguished witness who has arrived this 
morning, the Honorable Robert F. W agner, mayor of the great city 
of New York. 

Mayor Wagner, as you are coming up, we want to say we are very 
happy to have you with us. We appreciate your w illingness to come 
and give the subcommittee the benefit of your thinking i in this vast 
field of intergovernmental relations. { might say we are also enjoy- 
ing our stay in the city of New York. 

The only regret we have is that our work was such that we could 
not attend the world series. 

Mayor Waener. I am sorry that you could not, Congressmen, but 
other members of the committee just got to the first game. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much. You may proceed. 

Mayor Waener. First of all, let me thank you for inviting me here. 
I appreciate the fact that you were willing to change the time so I 
could be here this morning. 

Mr. Fountain. We were glad to do it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR, CITY OF 
NEW YORK 





Mayor Wacner. There is increasing awareness of the importance of 
cooperation between Federal and local officials. The work of this 
committee exemplifies that awareness, and I hope I may contribute 
somewhat to furthering public interest in this important area of gov- 
ernmental interrelationships. 

Permit me to state certain principles I feel are relevant in this 
relationship, and upon which I find much agreement among the local 
officials with whom I have talked. 

The first principle might be stated this way: It is proper under our 
system of government that local gover nments and private enterprise 
retain responsibility for initiating and operating federally aided 
programs. 
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Federal supervision should be limited to setting standards and assur- 
ing that these standards are met. 

Second, Federal aid should, in the main, be directed toward activities 
which cannot be handled effectively by State and local governments or 
private business. 

In general, some degree of State or local matching is desirable. 

Next, I would like to make these principles a bit more specific in 
four areas. 

First, continued Federal aid is particularly needed for urban re- 
newal, public low-rent housing, and middle-income housing, and for 
city, suburban, and metropolitan planning. 

econd, the Federal Government should determine whether defense 
considerations require a national policy dealing with future urban 
development and, if so, clarify this policy to the Nation. 

Third, the Federal Government should reconsider its operations 
in dealing with water- and air-pollution problems which are interstate 
in character, and are not being adequately met by State and local 
action. Pehaps this is an area calling for additional Federal action. 

Fourth, the Federal Government should participate more actively 
than at present in matters concerning public welfare in juvenile 
crime. 

I wish to address myself particularly to two of these matters; 
namely, housing and welfare. 

Federal supervision of public housing in title I projects tends to be 
cumbersome. Procedures for obtaining project approvals often in- 
volve lengthy delays. Setting of standards and the safeguarding of 
such standards by Federal field personnel is, of course, proper. Ways 
and means should be found so that differences between local and 
Federal officials can be amicably worked out, and I believe such coop- 
eration would go far toward solving this problem. 

To provide an adequate reservoir of funds for increasing mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation costs as the project ages, I recommend that 
all Federal housing-loan contracts in this city be considered together. 
Under this practice, surpluses on one project would offset deficits 
on any other project. 

Also, I would like to suggest that surpluses arising from operation 
of a project should be retained as reserves for operational needs of 
the future, instead of being applied to reduce the amount of current 
cash subsidy payable. 

Now, a few words about title I housing. 

We in New York, and other cities as well, should have more title I 
housing than we do. Some years ago, arrangements were made to 
allocate $140 million of Federal funds for new projects in the city of 
New York. After everything was settled and everything was agreed 
upon, the allocation was reduced to $115 million. This required the 
elimination of $3714 million worth of projects, $25 million of Federal 
and $1214 million of city writedown money. As you can see, this was 
a heavy blow to us. 

I wish to point out that the insufficiency of funds affects not only 
New York, but every community with housing problems. This was 
made evident when the officers of the New York-New Jersey-Connecti- 
cut Metropolitan Regional Conference, Republican and Democratic,. 
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earlier this year wired the President of the United States in protest 
against the housing cutbacks. That telegram said, in part: 

We urge a prompt review of present measures designed to facilitate con- 
struction of title I projects, with the prospect of liberalizing these provisions 
and making it easier for private investors to participate in our new housing 
and project developments. Every dollar spent by the Federal Government and 
by our local governments on urban renewal leads to an investment of many times 
that amount by local private capital. The return in national health and welfare 
resulting from the replacement of slums with modern housing more than justi- 


fies the cost. 

In the current Federal budget $350 million has been appropriated 
for new capital grants and writedowns, as has been recommended 
by the conference of mayors. An appropriation of $500 million per 
year for the next 2 years would be most helpful to our cities in dealing 
with their ne needs. 

Now, may I add a few recommendations about the second subject 
I mentioned at the outset, and upon which subject some rethinking 
would be useful—public welfare and juvenile crime. 

Federal social-welfare programs need further revision to meet the 
demands of changing conditions. These steps are of special impor- 
tance to many of our central cities faced with aging populations, with 
the dislocations that have come about since the war, and with large 
waves of migration from underprivileged areas. 

IT recommend that thought be given to these proposals: 

One, the social- security law should be celta te provide medical 
and hospital benefits for retired workers. New York City and other 
cities are spending large sums for the hospital care of aged and dis- 
abled persons who cannot meet their medical expenses out of their 
small pensions. The problem is nationwide, and should be given 
national focus. 

Second, the Federal ceiling on matching grants for medical expendi- 
tures on welfare cases should be eliminated. At present, the Federal 
Government contributes 50 percent of such expenditures up to $6 per 

month for each welfare case. I recommend that the Federal Govern- 
ment pay half of whatever medical costs are necessary. 

Three, Federal aid for dependent children should be extended to the 
foster care of children, and not limited to children cared for in their 
own homes. 

Two years ago I testified before the Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
in favor of proposed legislation to assist the States and localities in 
meeting the pr alti of juvenile delinquency. Such aid is still desper- 
ately needed. 

At present we in New York City are spending over $33 million 
annually on programs to combat juvenile crime, and that is outside of 
$19 million which we spend on mental health. Part of that money, 
of course, goes into the treatment of our young people. 

These are matters of importance to the Federal Government, as well 
as to the States and localities. Aid to the unfortunate, to the sick 
and economically stranded, problems of young people in trouble, are 
not exclusively local or State matters. 

Legislation in this field might serve a number of objectives for the 
good of all of the people. I would suggest that grants-in-aid be set up 
to accomplish the following : 
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To determine the causes of juvenile crime and the needs of the 
States and localities in dealing with it. 

To plan priorities for dealing with such needs. 

To help finance coordinating machinery, like our New York City 
Youth Board, for the execution of such plans. 

To set up experimental programs for the prevention of youth crime 
and the location, treatment, and further care of delinquents, recogniz- 
ing, as we must, that no single community can afford to do the job 
alone. 

In addition, I suggest to you that as a national rather than strictly 
local problem, juvenile delinquency requires that the Federal Govern- 
ment share in the cost of programs to combat it. 

I have not attempted in this presentation to cover all of the areas 
which we, as a city, share with the Federal Government. I have 
listed only a few of the more pressing ones. 

We can and we should, as we are doing here today in this room, find 
more ways of working together as local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ment officials. The c hanges our Nation is undergoing certainly will re- 
quire reevaluation of the relationships existing among the various 
governmental jurisdictions. By cooperating together, without re- 
gard to political views, I feel we can find proper solutions to these 
intricate governmental relationships. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Founvrarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

I believe I will call upon the members of the committee at this time. 

Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. Mayor Wagner, what does New York do with its $33 
million which it spends annually, as you have said, on combating 
juvenile crime. Without going into every detail, what are your major 
interests, where is the major emphasis ? 

Mayor Waener. First of all, we have established a youth board. 

Up to a few years ago, we received from the State one-half the 
budget of the youth board. But since we have had to increase that 
budget, we have had to assume the extra cost. 

One of the youth board’s primary functions is to operate in those 
areas of the city having the highest rate of delinquency. Youth board 
employees work directly with the gangs, in an effort to reorient the 
thinking of the youngsters and to redirect their ener gies into socially 
useful channels. 

It is interesting to note that in areas where our youth board workers 
have concentrated, the rate of delinquency has not risen as much as in 
other areas. 

Youth board workers also coordinate the work of a lot of other fa- 
cilities. For instance, in all of our housing projects, we have com- 
munity centers. At one time many of their activities were handled 
by voluntary agencies. But public housing increased so rapidly that 
there were not enough voluntary agencies to do the job. The city has, 
therefore, assumed the cost of setting up community programs, not 
only for the youngsters, but for adults. Now, these community pro- 
grams are not confined to the project; they take in the whole area 
of which the project is a part. 

We provide all sorts of facilities, too, in our parks and playgrounds 
for supervised play. We have all-day neighborhood programs in our 
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schools, particularly in the areas where there are overcrowded condi- 
tions. We keep our schools open even at night and weekends, and in 
the summertime, too. We find that over the weekend some of the 
youngsters may get into a little more trouble, as they have a little more 
free time. 

I can give you a more complete list of our activities. Those are a 
few of the items. 

Mr. Revss. That gives a fair sample. 

Mayor Wacner. I might mention, too, because it is important in 
this connection, the question of detention facilities for our youngsters. 
We are now in the process of building, and we will open within the 
next month or so, new detention facilities in the Bronx, which, I be- 
lieve, will be the most modern in the United States. 

One of our problems has been this: Our facilities have been crowded 
to the breaking point, because the State has not been able to build 
enough facilities to take care of these boys and girls on a long-term 
basis, and there has been a backwash on us. 

Many of the judges feel that some of the youngsters have to be sent 
back into the community who should not be going back. That points 
up the need for additional facilities, which means another very big 
expense for us. 

Mr. Reuss. I gather from the fact that you have said you think 
Federal aid for combating juvenile delinquency would be helpful, 
that you feel the city of New York, with its resources, is not able to 
do everything you would like to see it do, and that further help from 
Albany is not envisioned by you? 

Mayor Waener. Of course, we are ready to do all we can, but I 
think we could do even a better job with aid from the State and from 
the Federal Government. We just haven’t the printing presses at 
city hall, but we do spend a tremendous amount of money. 

For instance, one of the areas where help could be given us is in 
facilities outside the city where some of these youngsters can be sent 
for rehabilitation. 

Governor Harriman and Governor Leader, at a conference on 
metropolitan planning a week or so ago—talked to me about it. They 
mentioned that the Federal Government might make available to the 
States properties that the Federal Government no longer needs, to be 
used as camps for these youngsters. 

Mr. Reuss. Former CCC installations and so on ? 

Mayor Waener. That is generally the idea. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mayor Wagner, I note you are intensely interested 
in juvenile delinquency. 

Do you think the problem of teen-age drinking is a facet of juvenile 
delinquency ¢ 

Mayor Waener. Well, there is some factor involved there, I am 
sure. But my experience leads me to suggest that the two basic 
causes are, first, the fact that the child does not have a good home 
environment. And, second, the lack of religious training. ‘There 
is a necessity for the church groups to enter more vigorously into the 
fight against youth crime. 
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Mrs. Dwyer. Do you think your State legislature ought to amend 
its alcoholic beverage control law to increase the age to 21? Would 
that help your delinquency problem in New York City? 

Mayor Waener. We have here a metropolitan regional conference, 
made up of the elected officials in the metropolitan area, including 
portions of New Jersey, Connecticut, and New York State. 

At the first meeting of that conference, the question was brought 
up by the Connecticut and New Jersey people, who said that many 
of their youngsters were coming over into New York State to do their 
drinking, then returning to their own States and getting into accidents 
and so on. New Jersey and Connecticut law provide that you have 
to be 21 in order to buy liquor. The minimum age in New York State 
is 18. 

We set up a committee on that, headed by Jim Hopkins, county 
executive of Westchester County. The committee came up with some 
interesting results. 

They found that the figures on accidents showed it was the older 
people who had been drinking who were much more involved in acci- 
dents than the younger people. 

When you begin thinking about having a uniform law, rather than 
this disparity, you get into all of the problems. Here is a youngster 
under 21. He can get married under 21. He goes into the armed 
services under 21. Should you say a person under 21 should not be 
able to get liquor ? 

It is a very involved problem. 

The suggestion was then made that the State Legislatures of Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and New York try to work out some under- 
standing. I think they had a State group working on this matter. 

Mrs. New York and Louisiana are the only two States in 
the Union with such legislation. All other 46 States conform in the 
21-year age limit as far as hard liquor is concerned. 

Mayor Waener. I tend to believe we ought to have a uniform regu- 
lation. It would be helpful. 

Mrs. Dwyer. But you would not say it should be 21 or 19? 

Mayor Waener. I think it is difficult to say, judging from the con- 
clusions of the experts who have studied the problem. There has 
been some thought that cards showing the youngster’s age should be 
carried. That would be a very difficult thing to enforce. It could 
lead to all sorts of fraud, with youngsters purchasing cards. 

Mrs. Dwyer. As a well-informed mayor, and I know you are be- 
cause I live across the border, you know the Chief of Police Associa- 
tion of New York State approved the increase in age to 21? 

Mayor Waener. Yes. There is a lot to be said in favor of uni- 
formity. But when the metropolitan conference committee really 
came to grips with the question, they got very much involved as to 
whether 21 now is the right figure. With the advances in education 
and so on, a person 18 probably is more intelligent than a person 21, 
40 or 50 years ago was. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You know in the accidents that you just quoted, 
statistics show that an alarming percentage of fatal accidents involv- 
ing drinking were caused by the youngsters under 21. Older people 
had accidents, but a great percentage of fatal accidents involved teen- 
agers who had been drinking. 
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Just two more questions. How does your administration establish 
its contact with the Federal Government as it concerns the programs 
you support ? 

Mayor Waener. Well, first, we have the mayor’s committee on slum 
clearance. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Any programs you support? 

Mayor Waener. On public housing, for instance, our New York 
City Housing Authority here works with the Federal people here in 
this area, under Herman Hillman, a very capable man who is in 
charge of this region. 

They work with him and then from there, the matter goes on to 
Washington. Under title I we have the mayor’s committee on slum 
clearance, which works with the Federal regional office here, and then 
in turn with Washington. 

There have been some rocky roads, mainly because of a few per- 
sonalities involved. 

In welfare, of course, we deal with both the local people and also 
through the State. 

Mrs. Dwyer. The reason I asked that question is that Mayor Dil- 
worth of Philadelphia has hired, through his counsel’s consent, a paid 
lobbyist, paid by the taxpayers’ money in Washington, at $4,000, to 
lobby for the programs Philadelphia wants from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mayor Waener. You are talking about getting legislation through ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is correct. 

Mayor Waener. We do it through our Congressmen and Senators, 
and they have been very cooperative. I felt they could do just as good 
a job as any outsider, as a matter of fact, better, because they are 
closer to the picture. 

In New York we have a number of Congressmen who are chairmen 
of committees, as you well know. We have gone to them to present 
our case and they have been very helpful. Although the two Sena- 
tors are of the opposite political parties from myself, they have always 
been very cooperative and helpful. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You find you do not need a paid lobbyist at the tax- 
payer’s expense to get you what you need for the city of New York? 

Mayor Waener. Mayor Dilworth is a good friend of mine. He 
may have very good reasons for that, but we have not found it 
necessary. 

Mrs. Dwyer. One last question. 

I notice in the recommendations you made to the committee that 
many of them would cost the Federal Government money. I know 
you are aware of the battle of the budget going on in Washington, 
and the criticism of President Eisenhower for his high budget. 

If we were to accept your recommendations, they certainly would 
increase the size of the Federal budget. 

Mayor Waaener. In these areas? 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is right. 

Would you be willing, then, to support and perhaps even campaign 
on a higher Federal budget because of the great advantage to the city 
of New York? 

Mayor Waener. I do not want to try to be cute, but I would cer- 
tainly support these proposals. 
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Tam not familiar enough with the details of the budget where people 
may say cuts can be made in other areas, but I feel that these are im- 
portant, not only to New York, but to every city. And with the chang- 
ing society, not only have city budgets gone up, but we must have 
support from the State and from the Federal Government. 

rs. Dwyer. Thank you very much, Mayor. 

Mr. Fountatn. In that connection, I guess you would say you are 
for these proposals, but you would not go so far as to say you are for 
them at all costs? 

Mayor Wacner. That is right. We realize that not only the city of 
New York, but every other governmental agency, has problems of 
budget. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Michel ? 

Mr. Micue:. Mayor Wagner, I presume that in the confines of the 
city of New York, the communities are being taxed to the limit. Have 
you sapped all the tax sources up to this point? 

Mayor Wacnerr. We have a few that the state has made available 
to us that we have not used. 

Mr. Micnev. Are you faced with the same problem that Mayor 
Hynes of Boston related to the committee, in that being an old city, 
tax evaluation, or real-estate property had declined to the extent, I 
think, from 1930 to this year of something like half a billion dollars 
less in tax valuation. Do you have that problem ? 

Mayor Wacner. No, we are in just the opposite situation. Our 
values have been increasing through the years. I suppose you had an 
opportunity to see some of the new buildings going up? 

Mr. Micuen. Surely. 

Mayor WaGner. They have added value. I am told that experts 
have said one of the best investments anybody can make is in real 
estate in Manhattan. The prices paid for real estate values here has 
gone up tremendously. Of course, years ago practically all of the 
expense of running the city government was paid from our real-estate 
tax. 

Now it runs to about, I would say, 47 or 48 percent. 

Mr. Micuet. In real-estate taxes? 

Mayor Wacner. Real-estate tax pays that proportion of the cost of 
the government. 

Mr. Micuex. I assume from the testimony of the State legislature’s 
minority leaders this morning, to put it mildly, you might say there 
have been times when you have been frustrated in your attempts to get 
what you would like to get for the city of New York from the State 
legislature ? 

Mayor Waener. Yes. 

Mr. Micne.. Has that been the compelling reason for your having 
to come from time to time to Washington to testify before congres- 
sional committees on behalf of the city of New York as a means of 
bypassing the State legislature ? 

Mayor Waener. No, I donot think so. I do not think we have asked 
to bypass the State. 

We have felt over the years that the city was not getting its proper 
share of State assistance, and that is a long story. When Ryeal 
Harriman was elected Governor, he and I appointed a committee of 
distinguished New Yorkers of both political parties from all over the 
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State, to give us a report on city-State fiscal relations, so that we could, 
if possible, take it out of the realm of politics in which it has been 
for a number of years. 

That committee reported, and in many areas backed up the city’s 
contentions. 

Mr. Micuen. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. Most of my questions have been covered, Mr. Chairman, 
but just one short question on the urban-renewal program. 

In general you are pretty well satisfied with the New York-Federal 
relationship on urban renewal and redevelopment ? 

Mayor Waener. We have had some difficulties. As I said, I think 
we could induce more of our private builders to help if a good deal 
of the red tape can be cut away. I understand that in many instances, 
this red tape forces them to stay away from the program because 
of the length of time involved in getting their commitments, and so 
forth. 

Mr. May. That is always the problem, I guess, at the Federal level 
no matter who is in office ows there. 

Mayor Waener. That is right. 

Mr. May. We have to keep looking for refinements and more 
efficiency. 

You do not have any problems as far as the State legislature or the 
State government is concerned on urban renewal and redevelopment 
because most of your business on that is done at the Federal level. 

Mayor Waener. Yes. I work with the State housing commissioner 
in two areas, our low-cost housing program, where the State as well 
as the Federal Government assists the city, and also in the area of our 
new program for middle-income housing. Legislation was passed 
whereby the State is allowed to lend its credit up to $50 million, to 
private capital, for construction of middle-income housing, where the 
locality gives a certain amount of tax reduction to get the rents down 
to a level where middle-income families can afford them. 

The city also received permission from the legislature to make loans 
for this purpose. Of course, the State commissioner of housing comes 
to the city officials for approval of his programs for middle-income 
housing since tax exemptions are iervolven We have gone along with 
his recommendations, I believe, almost unanimously. 

Mr. May. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Mayor, all of us realize that municipalities, and 
particularly the large ones, are having a difficult time. We know they 
are creatures of the States, and, from the standpoint of taxation, can 
do no more than the State legislatures permit them to do. I would 
like to ask you several questions which I think relate primarily to 
urban areas and large municipalities. 

If some or all Federal grants were discontinued—I think I might 
inject right here that we know all of them are not going to be discon- 
tinued—with the simultaneous discontinuance of an equal amount of 
Federal taxation, either by vacating certain tax fields or reducing tax 
rates, would you feel the State of New York, working with the city 
of New York and other cities, would be able to raise sufficient revenues 
to continue existing grant-aided programs at their present levels ? 

Mayor Waener. Congressman, do you mean if the Federal Gov- 
ernment would give up some of its taxing powers that it now uses? 
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Mr. Founrarn. Yes, to the States. 

Mayor Waener. In other words, it would be shifting the amount 
of money from the Federal Government to the State? 

Mr. Fountain. That is right. ; 

Mayor Wacner. Well, I would say if New York State would receive 
the same revenue that the Federal Government does, the people of the 
State would come out with a higher net. The reason is that so large 
a proportion of tax money from New York State goes to assist pro- 
grams in other States. 

In other words, New York City, particularly, pays a good por- 
tion—— 

Mr. Micuet. As a matter of fact, you should profit by it. 

Mayor Waener. We would profit ‘ it. I do not know how that 
a affect some of the States that are not as wealthy as New York 

tate. 

Mr. Fountain. In other words, what I am asking is would you favor 
a return of more responsibility to local and State governments if 
sufficient taxing power is released to the local and State governments? 

Mayor Waener. Well, I think theoretically it could be argued that 
that would be helpful, as was pointed out, to a State like New York. 

The question arises as to what the climate would be in the State leg- 
islature to see that these same programs are continued. 

I would say in the field of housing, over the years, the Federal 
Government has been ahead of the States, although for the past few 
years we have been concerned about some of the cutbacks on public 
housing. 

Theoretically, a lot could be said. I think there would be a lot of 
questions on the practical end of it to see whether these programs 
would be continued when they get a little more expensive. Unfor- 
tunately, I believe, it would get more into the realm of politics, where 
at least up to now—as Governor Smith once said—it is almost uncon- 
stitutional to have a Democratic State legislature in both houses. 

The experts tell me, if I recall correctly, that has happened twice 
in the history of the State. The last time was in 1935 for 1 year. 
So it could be. 

New York City has, for the most part anyway, been under the 
Democratic Party. The mayor has been a Democrat. Then there 
is also the question of the up-State feeling that the big city was get- 
ting too much. I just do not know whether we would receive the 
same sort of treatment as we do now. 

I believe, certainly, that many functions, among them welfare and 
housing, have been conducted on a very nonpolitical level. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you feel what has been referred to as a dispro- 
portionate representation in the State legislature, that is, an over- 
representation of rural areas, has resulted in members of the State 
legislature being either unsympathetic to, or unmindful of many of 
the urban problems and needs? 

Mayor Waener. There is no doubt about that. I had the good 
fortune to serve in the State legislature for some 4 years. That was 
a good while ago, from 1938 through 1941. 

found the legislators from up-State fine people. A lot of them 
are still my very good friends, but it is hard for them to realize 
oftentimes the problems that the city is faced with, and frequently 
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their own constituents do not realize how enormous are the matters 
we must deal with. 

Mr. Fountain. Federal grants are now made directly by the Fed- 
eral Government to local governments. Ifthey were terminated—for 
example, if assistance for slum clearance, urban renewal, public hous- 
ing, and airport construction were terminated, would the municipali- 
ties in your State, in your opinion, be able and willing to finance these 
programs alone from local revenue sources now available to them? 

ayor Waener. I think it would be impossible for us to do it. We 
ial tie up so much of our capital construction that we would have 
to cut down on some of the most vital projects. It would be difficult 
to build schools and hospitals and playground facilities, and to under- 
take the other capital costs that we enter into. 

Mr. Fountarn. Under the same circumstances, is it likely the cities 
in New York, including New York City, would be given cant tax- 
ing powers to continue these activities? I believe you have touched 
on that to some extent. 

Mayor Waener. The cities themselves, if that could be worked 
out, would receive the revenue. I believe we would need to have 
radical changes in our charter and perhaps even in the State 
constitution. 

Mr. Founrarn. In other words, you feel that your State legisla- 
ture has not already given you ample authority to raise the neces- 
sary revenues ? 

Mayor Wacner. What taxing powers the State has given us and 
we have not used would be just a drop in the bucket to a program 
like this. Something that would raise maybe $40 million or some- 
thing like that. But that would not go very far in these programs. 

Mr. Fountain. If grants for such programs as the ones I men- 
tioned were terminated, on the basis of your observation and your 
experience, do you think your State legislature would give the mu- 
nicipalities enlarged taxing powers to continue these activities? 

Mayor Waener. That would be a difficult question to answer. 
Sometimes they would like to give you the enlarged taxing powers 
in the hope that you would use them. They have given us some areas 
which would be very unpopular if we tried to use them. 

Mr. Founrarn. I realize the question to some extent calls for a 
speculative answer. 

Mayor Waener. Right. I would say in the area of slum clearance 
ee where large amounts of money are necessary, it would 

difficult for the States or the cities to manage without the assist- 
ance of the Federal Government. It has much more resources, you 
see, 

Mr. Fountarn. Under those same circumstances, do you think the 
State government would be likely to assume more financial respon- 
sibility for these activities than it does at the present time? 

Mayor Wacner. Maybe one of the legislators here could answer 
that in terms of whether they would be in sympathy with these pro- 
grams. I could not answer. I do not believe they have been tested 
on the question. 

Mr. Fountarn. Would your answer to the last two questions be 
different if an appropriate amount of Federal taxes were discon- 
tinued at the same time that Federal grants were terminated, so that 
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you would have available for revenue purposes these additional 
sources ¢ 

Mayor Wacner. The sources would be given to the State. 

Mr. Founrarn. Yes. 

Mayor Waener. Again, I do not think I could answer that directly 
because I do not know the attitude of the legislature toward some 
of these programs. 

Mr. Micuex. Or would you qualify it by saying, to the State or 
local taxing authority as a means? 

Mayor Wagner. That would be another question. Some of these 
programs could be well carried out by local action, but again that 
would call for drastic revision of our setup to allow us to be able to 
borrow money in the amounts that would be necessary. 

We are confined under the constitution to borrow up to a certain 
amount of our valuations. 

Mr. Founratn. Speaking as the mayor of a very large city, what 
is your opinion as to whether or not the municipalities should be 
required to work through State channels for any aid they may get 
from the Federal Government in connection with these various pro- 

ams ? 
ae Waener. Well, we do in certain areas now, in health and 
welfare. For instance, on hospital construction, under the Hill- 
Burton bill we have to deal with the State. We must deal with the 
State in civil defense. 

I think in areas such as housing it would just add another step in 
further delay. I think these are matters where the local regional 
representative of the Federal agency knows the picture just as well as 
we do. 

Mr. Fountarn. Have you experienced any resentment on the part 
of the State as the result of your having direct contact with the Fed- 
eral Government in regard to this program ? 

Mayor Waener. It has not been brought to my attention. 

Mr. Fountain. How about highways, airports, civil defense? Do 
you think there should be a direct relation between the cities and the 
Federal Government, or should they be channeled through the State? 

Mayor Waener. That gets into a very broad question, particularly 
here in New York City where we are faced on the other side of the 
river by another State, and then not too far away on the Westchester 
border we have Connecticut. 

Our metropolitan area now encompasses parts of all three States. 
I do not know whether you will ever arrive at the point where a 
metropolitan area like that can deal directly with the Federal Govern- 
an because you would then have to go over the heads of your three 

tates. 

Mr. Micuer. Of course, here in New York you have a situation 
peculiar only to New York, in the establishment of your New York 
9 Authority, do you not, with respect to airports and harbor faci- 
ities ? 

Mayor Waener. Yes. Those are still owned by the city. They are 
on a long-term lease to the port authority. 

I may add that in the case of civil defense, the governors of the 
three States and the mayor of New York were brought together, and 
they worked very well with the Federal Government. 
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As a matter of fact, we have the first pilot project here on a regional 
operation for civil defense, because it was obvious we cannot sit alone 
here and work out our own plans without the cooperation of the 
neighboring States and areas, as well as the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Micuet. Would the chairman yield for one more question ? 

Mr. Fountarn. Yes, Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micnet. Mayor Wagner, do you feel or foresee a need for a new 
governmental form or an entity to cope with metropolitan problems, 
such as in the New York area? We have had testimony before the 
subcommittee here, or at least mention has been made of the experi- 
ments in Toronto, Canada, and Dade County, Fla. I do not know 
if you are familiar with those experiments. 

Mayor Waener. Yes. 

Mr. Micuer. Would you care to comment on those? 

Mayor Waener. I think perhaps theoretically you could make an 
argument for it. In my opinion, it is going to take a long time in 
happening, for the simple reason areas, justifiably, are jealous of their 
home rule. 

We organized a regional conference here, a metropolitan regional 
conference. I emphasized the fact that we in New York City were 
not trying to seek further power or influence over the metropolitan 
area of which we are a part. As a matter of fact, in our conference 
the city of New York has one vote, the same as the smallest town in 
the conference. 

We emphasized there was no attempt to infringe on any of the 
home-rule provisions of any of the local smaller units about us, and 
I think that was one of the basic reasons why it is working, that there 
is no attempt to impose a supergovernment, or impose the core city 
on the rest of the area. We have mutual problems and by working 
together we are going to try to solve them. We are already under 
way on them in some areas. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mayor Wagner, you have already mentioned that 
in certain areas there is State help and State participation. 

Mayor Waener. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. On certain programs. 

Would you favor more State participation in Federal grant pro- 

ams intended for city help, or improvement, if the States were to 

me more active partners by helping to finance and to stimulate 
these programs ? 

Mayor Wacner. Well, I suppose our answer would be, we would 
not quarrel with any method if we are going to get some assistance, 
and the programs are to continue. 

I think, from our point of view, what we would be concerned about, 
first, is that we waald not be adding any further machinery to delay 
the operation, and that we would have the same cooperation existing 
today in many of these areas with the Federal Government. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you believe New York City is getting a fair 
share of the Federal highway funds granted to the States? 

Mayor Waener. Well, I suppose we never figure we get enough, 
but we are getting a big share. We have already moved ahead in our 
plans, I suppose as fast as anybody in the country. 
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We feel that unless the Federal Government will go on makin 
further funds available, this is one of our last chances to get part o 
this necessary money for our highway program. New York City, 
despite what some people think, is still building up. 

The longer we wait for these programs, the more expensive they 
will be for us here in acquiring property, and the more people you 
will have to dislocate in order to provide for the facility. 

Mr. Founrarn. You do have a city sales tax? 

Mayor Waener. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. What percentage, approximately, of your total city 
revenues comes from the sales tax ? 

Mayor Waener. I would have to give an approximate figure. 

Mr. Founrarn. I understand that. 

Mayor Waener. I should say maybe around 15 percent. 

Mr. Micuet. What is the tax rate? 

Mayor Wacner. Three percent. It was put on years ago as an 
emergency tax. 

Mr. Founrtarn. I noticed in the States of Massachusetts they have a 
5 percent tax for the aged, which was added to our meals when we 
went out to eat. 

Mayor, are you satisfied with the character of supervision in the 
urban renewal program ¢ 

Mayor Waener. That is the one that has been causing a lot of dis- 
cussion here. You may have read about some of the difficulty between 
Commissioner Moses and some of the Federal people. 

I think it is better now than it was. Unfortunately, in some of these 
areas personalities get involved. Bob Moses is a great public servant 
who hkes to have things done yesterday. He is a little irritated 
about the delays. 

As I mentioned before, when the Congressman asked me the ques- 
tion if we could streamline the procedure and cut away a bit of the 
red tape, it would help a great deal. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think what you say about some people wanting 
things yesterday is true in a lot of fields. There are several areas of 
thought in which some people want their millenium yesterday, not 
today or tomorrow. 

Mayor Waener. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. To be more specific, I might ask: Is your city 
hampered to any extent by the Federal policies and procedures gov- 
erning your various project activities ? 

Mayor Wacner. Well, we had a good deal of delay here in our title 
I program. For instance, in two areas, the sponsors had actually torn 
down the buildings and many of the tenants had been relocated. The 
rubble just lay there, looking as if a bomb had hit it. That resulted 
from what was happening in Washington. 

There was at the time an investigation of the windfalls to some of 
the builders. I think the Capehart committee investigated it. New 
procedures were thought of. It took a long time for some of those 
procedures to be ironed out by the Federal housing agencies. 

I can realize that they were a little timid about actually approving 
some of these matters in view of what had happened. They were 
changing their policies continually, and there was a serious delay when 
the sponsors were attempting to finance their loans through FHA. A 
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couple of the other projects moved ahead because they had private 
financing, or different financing. 

Mr. Founrarn. I will ask you a question which I asked one of the 
legislative representatives: What is your explanation for a State like 
New York voting down a bond issue for its program of urban renewal ? 

Mayor Wacner. Well, as a real advocate of it, it is hard for me to 
understand that. Perhaps those of us who were in favor of it did 
not do the necessary spadework in bringing the facts to the people, 
while those in opposition may have been a little better organized. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, everyone realizes that with the continued 
growth of urban areas, such as yours here in New York City, requests 
for services are increasing, demands are increasing, and necessarily 
your government becomes larger because your responsibilities are 
greater. As a matter of principle, do you have any fears that the 
continued expansion and participation by the Federal Government, 
financially and otherwise, in many matters which were at one time 
carried on by the State and local government units will result in a 
centralized power in Washington which is greater than is healthy and 
proper for our democratic way of life? 

Mayor Wacner. Well, I can only speak for New York. We have 
so many varied services that the city gives that the part played by the 
Federal Government may not be as large here as it would be in a 
smaller city. 

We have the second-largest budget in the United States. The only 
larger one is that of the Federal Government. We have a larger 
budget than any State. Our expense budget this year is roughly 
around $1,800 million. 

We give an awful lot of services for that. The amount received 
from the Federal Government in the way of assistance in housing, as 
I said, may not play as much of a role here as it would in a smaller area. 
So therefore, we are not a bit concerned that that power would interfere 
in our local activities. 

Mr. Founran. I think obviously because of that situation, maybe 
you in New York are not confronted with it as strongly as are people 
in some of the smaller States where the Government appears to be 
taking a pretty heavy hand in everything that goes on. 

Mayor Waenrr. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. As a matter of fact in several States, I think the 
Government owns more land, is it not true, according to reports, than 
do all of the private citizens put together. 

Mr. Micuex. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. Much of it is necessary, park lands and things of 
that kind which are helpful to all of the people. 

A prominent political scientist has warned that if the Federal 
trend—that is, the growth of Federal grants—should continue for 
another 25 years, the States will be left mere administrative shells. I 
understand from your remarks that insofar as New York is concerned, 
you have not reached that conclusion ? 

Mayor Waener. Not yet. I think even in 20 or 50 years from now 
the mayor of New York will have a lot of headaches. 

Mr. Founratn. Are there any other questions by members or the 
staff ¢ 

Mr. Naughton, staff counsel ? 
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Mr. Naucuton. Mayor Wagner, are you familiar enough with the 
air-pollution control program being carried on by the Public Health 
Service to comment on the type of assistance you may have received 
here in New York City ? 

Mayor Waener. I know they have been working with our commis- 
sioner, Dr. Leonard Greenberg. For the details you would have to 
refer to the commissioner. 

I know we are now working with the State. I believe at the last 
session of the legislature, legislation was passed and signed by the 
Governor, bringing the State into the picture. But again, just to 
speak of it broadly, I think it is necessary that we have some help to 
combat air pollution. 

The air transcends the borders of the States. We are affected by 
what happens on the other side in Bayonne, N. J., and they are affected 
by what happens here in New York. 

While we may be in a better position from the financial point of 
view to have a working setup, many of those smaller communities 
have difficulty in financing programs because of their limited funds. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Naventon. Surely. 

Mrs. Dwysr. You know, of course, about the interstate pact passed 
by the New York Legislature and the State of New Jersey. I hap- 
pened to cosponsor that legislation in Trenton. Is that survey being 
carried on now ¢ 

Do you believe it is going to be helpful to have the two States work- 
ing together on this serious problem ? 

fayor Wacner. As to how far they have gone into it, I would not 
be in position to know. Some of the State officials could tell you about 
that. That would certainly be helpful, because that is one of the items 
our metropolitan regional conference was interested in. Karl Metz- 
ger, of Rutgers University, headed that subcommittee and urged in- 
terstate action as well as Federal action. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Of course, you know New Jersey said metropolitan 
New York was throwing smoke over our way, and it developed more 
was coming over from New Jersey. 

Mayor Waener. It depends on which way the wind is blowing. 

Mrs. Dwyer. It was the first interstate pact, and I wondered wheth- 
er you were following through on it. 

Mr. Micnex.. You do have an air-pollution department ? 

Mayor Waener. Yes, sir; a ner department for the city. 

Mr. Fountain. Mayor, one other question. 

In the field Mrs. Dwyer was talking about, do you feel that inter- 
state and regional compacts might be used as an effective substitute 
for much direct Federal participation in meeting emerging problems? 

Mayor Wacner. I would say, Mr. Congressman, it depends on what 
the compacts involved. If it is just to study and to coordinate, I think 
they can serve a worthwhile purpose, and it is absolutely necessary. 
From Washington, D. C., up to at least Boston, it is practically one 
big metropolitan area because of the increased population. 

Our experts say that by 1975 the New York-New Jersey-Connecticut 
metropolitan area here will have an increase of some 4 to 5 million 
people, which is like taking the city of Los Angeles and placing its 
population here, on top of the population we already have. 
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An awful lot of problems are going to be involved. It is necessary 
to have metropolitan cooperation and interstate cooperation. But 
whether they would be in a position to give the financial help the Fed- 
eral Government has given, would be a very important question. 

Mr. Fountain. That prompts me to ask this question: Do you fore~ 
see, as the mayor of the great city of New York, which populationwise, 
and in most other respects, is larger than most of our States—do you 
foresee the emergence of important new problems which in your opin- 
ion will necessitate Government action, but which your level of gov- 
ernment will be unable to handle by itself? 

Mayor Waener. Well, just take the question of transit facilities, 
rapid transit, mass transportation. A commission was set up by the 
State governments of New York and New Jersey and financed partly 
by the State governments, to study mass transportation between New 
Jersey and New York City. 

The plan was a good one, I am sure, from the engineering point of 
view, but they an by saying, “Well, in order to do this, New York 
City will have to pick up $4 million of the deficit each year,” and the 
communities on the other side of the Hudson were asked to assume 
part of that deficit too and there has been screaming from both sides 
of the river. 

Certainly there is need for better mass transportation facilities from 
Jersey, for the people who live there and work in the city, and even 
for the shoppers. 

Now, they bring their cars here, and this creates a tremendous prob- 
lem for us. 

The commission is extending its studies to the Long Island side, 
from New York City out to Nassau and Suffolk County. I am sure 
this whole transportation area is one which will call for some govern- 
mental supervision and assistance. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Naughton, had you finished ? 

Mr. Naveuron. Just one more question. 

Mayor Wagner, the Public Health Service has, in effect, what they 
call a voluntary allocation or priority system for flu vaccine. Have 
you enough first hand knowledge of that situation to give us an esti- 
mate of how it is working out in New York City ? 

Mayor Waener. Well, we were asked well over a month ago, or 2 
months ago, time flies so fast, that the city appropriate up to $80,000 
or $100,000 for flu vaccine to be used for inoculating employees in our 
essential government services—hospital workers, nurses, doctors, po- 
lice, firemen, in the areas where we felt a heavy breakdown might 
disrupt the services. 

They are getting the vaccine in a little better now, and I would say 
in our hospital department almost half of those who are on the priority 
list have already been inoculated. 

Mr. Navucuton. During that same period, have there been ship- 
ments that went to people not on a priority list ? 

Mayor Waener. Not as far as the city officials were concerned. I 
would not be in a position to say how much was sent to the doctors. 
I know there was some allocation to doctors. 

Mr. Naveuton. And in those instances where the vaccine did not 
go through the city at all, you would not be in a position to say 
whether people who were not on the priority list received inoculation. 
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' Mayor Waener. I might say we are not forcing our people in the 
so-called essential services to take the inoculation. They take it vol- 
untarily. It is interesting to note, too, that yesterday the commis- 
sioner of hospitals said, in spite of the forebodings that were being 
talked about and the evils that would happen, there were only a few 
cases. Only a small percentage of our people have been affected by 
the flu. 

But, as I understand it, and again I am just speaking from memory, 
certain allocations were given to each physician. 

Mr. Naveuton. Thank you. 

Mayor Waener. But because of the shortage, we have not even at- 
tempted to try to purchase it in any tremendous amount, because it is 
just not available. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions from the committee? 

Mrs. Dwysr. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. We want to thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. We 
appreciate your coming here and giving us the benefit of your think- 
ing. It has been helpful to the committee. 

ayor Wagner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founratin. I would like to announce that Mr. Hopkins, the 
county executive of Westchester County, will be the first witness this 
afternoon at 2:30, followed by Prof. Frederick Zimmermann, who 
will represent Senator Elisha Barrett, chairman of the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation. 

The committee will stand recessed until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:28 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2: 30 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are very happy to have with us this afternoon Mr. Orville S. 
Poland, the laugeal counsel of the full Committee on Government 
Operations, who happened to be in New York today on other busi- 
ness. We are glad, N r. Poland, that you could find time to come and 
sag a with us this afternoon. 

r. 


PoLAND. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always a pleasure 
to be with you. 


Mr. Founrtarn. Mr. Poland is the chief of all the staff counsel, 


including Mr. Naughton, as far as the Government Operations Com- 
mittee is concerned. 


We have with us this afternoon Mr. James D. Hopkins, the county 
executive of Westchester County, and his assistant, Mr. James. Steed. 


Weare very happy to have both of you gentlemen with us and to have 
you testify this afternoon, Mr. Hopkins. 


Without further ado you may make your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES D. HOPKINS, COUNTY EXECUTIVE OF 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


Mr. Hopkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
express my appreciation to you and the members of the subcommittee 
for the privilege of appearing before you and giving the attitude of 
the administration in our county. 
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I have a prepared statement which I should like to read, if I may. 

Mr. Fountarn. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Horxrns. Based upon our continuing experience, the greatest 
need still remains for the Federal Government to simplify the formu- 
las and procedures by which it distributes and checks the result of 
its various grants-in-aid. 

Complicated and expensive accounting, and repeated inspections, 
often nullify the original intention and worth of a particular program. 

As one example, it is suggested the Federal Government consider 
setting up in the area of welfare a “general assistance” category and 
also aid to needy children. All needy people would then be covered, 
and possible jockeying of some cases into a federally reimburseable 
category could be avoided. 

As another example, since last year’s hearings, I am informed a new 
amendment in our State separates medical payments in cases of old- 
age assistance. Yet, in actual practice, even more costly accounting 
now has to be done because of the complicated formula, but the 
amount of aid remains the same. 

Costs could be cut all down the line if the Federal Government 
would give aid on a simple, uniform percentage-of-cost basis. Federal 
funds could be made available to the States under one comprehensive 
welfare program. In our State, Westchester, as well as the other 
counties, works primarily through the State social-welfare depart- 
ment. ‘The State maintains it cannot simplify things further for the 
localities because of Federal complexity and rules. If the Federal 
Government would use a common financial formula in all its aid 
programs, the State could then work out a uniform law, cut the cost 
of varying programs, and the public would be able to understand how 
aid is given. 

We generally feel most of the present programs are vital and should 
be continued, and even recommend an increase in the funds for some, 
including such programs as medical rehabilitation, storm water con- 
trol on local streams, and better communication and safety programs 
for airports. 

We urge that direct Federal aid be made available to the Westchester 
County parkway system. Westchester County was a pioneer in the 
building of parkways which today have taken on the role of major 
civil defense arteries and also interstate carriers. Irrespective of 
the fact these parkways are still under county control, we should be 
able to deal directly with the Federal Government in securing aid for 
their rebuilding to handle the increased traffic. 

Our health officials urge greatly increased Federal aid to programs 
for the aging, and for intensive research and training of personnel in 
this field that is growing each year. Under the joint hospital board 
the distribution of Hill-Burton money takes place. It would aid the 
county if some of these funds could be diverted to aid the establish- 
ment of health centers for the next 5 years. The firm policy of linking 
health centers to hospitals should be abolished. Decisions as to con- 
struction should be based solely on community needs. 

In the matter of aid to airports, we would recommend the Civil 
Aeronautics Board investigate the possibilities of encouraging more 
air service where it is needed, rather than only passing on what is 
presented to it by airlines. 
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In conclusion, we realize the vast problems facing the Federal level 
of government, but believe intensified efforts to simplify the aid for- 
mulas and even closer liaison between the various levels in carrying out 
the programs will be to the benefit of all. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Hopkins. 

What is the population of Westchester County ? 

Mr. Horxrns. Seven hundred and fifty-two thousand according to 
the census which was taken by the Federal Government this year. 

Mr. Founrar1n. Where is Westchester County located with refer- 
ence to New York City? 

Mr. Horxrns. Westchester is located immediately next to the city 
of New York, bounded on the east by the State of Connecticut, on 
the west by the Hudson River, and on the north by Putnam County. 
It is approximately 457 square miles, and is suburban, I would say, 
in character. 

Mr. Fountarn. Is it a part of the urban New York area? 

Mr. Horxtrns. It is part of what they call the New York Metropoli- 
tan area. 

Mr. Founrarn. You recommend a simplification of the formulas 
and procedures by which the Federal Government, using your words, 
“distributes and checks the results of its various grant-in-aid pro- 
gram.” 

Do you have in mind any other situations or examples in addition to 
those you have outlined here? 

Mr. Horxins. Well, there are two types, as I see it, of Federal aid. 
One is to population. That would take in your welfare and your 
health grants. In other words, there are certain people in the popula- 
tion who are going to require that type of care, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment uniformly gives assistance on that basis. 

There is another type of grant, which, as I see it, is based upon 
regions; that is airports, roads, and there I would think that the 
locality should have a much greater area of interest and that the 
Federal Government should work more closely with the area because 
that has to do with planning, whereas the other of the general welfare 
and health categories would not have to do with planning. 

Therefore, you might want a national program or a national pattern 
which would be determined with respect to your Federal problems of 
distribution. I can understand the need for a formula in that par- 
ticular type of case where it is based upon the needs of population, 
rather than on region. 

When it comes down to the formula, however, our experience in the 
welfare department particularly is that we have to undertake such 
difficult and complicated procedures in order to determine the amount 
of reimbursement to which our county would be entitled that in many 
cases it would be much more economical to the locality if you could 
do it on some type of average cost or percentage cost, rather than on 
the basis that you have at the present time. 

Also, it seems to me, you should take into account there will be a 
difference in the amount of aid that will have to be given, depending 
upon where the locality is. In other words, in this particular locality, 
around New York City, we live in a rather higher cost of living 


bracket than perhaps you would in other parts. Consequently, that 
cost might differ. 
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Mr. Fountain. In which of the t-in-aid fields do you have di- 
rect relationship with the Federal Government? _ 
Mr. Horxins. Well, we have with airports, particularly. We have 


~ the Westchester County Airport located in Westchester County. That 


has received Federal aid. We deal directly with the CAA in that 
respect. 

Mr. Fountarn. Is that the only program in which you deal directly 
with the Federal Government? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Well, in the building of roads we do not. I men- 
tioned that in my letter. I think there should be some direct connec- 
tion between the county and the Federal Government in this respect. 

We have a county parkway system which consists of the Hutchin- 
son River Parkway, the Bronx River Parkway, the Sawmill River 
Parkway, the Cross County Parkway, all of which serve to connect 
the State of Connecticut with the city of New York and upper New 
York and New England generally. 

None of them apparently is eligible for Federal aid for reconstruc- 
tion. We have had surveys taken which indicate there will have to 
be a reconstruction of our parkway system in order to take care of the 
increased traffic, and that puts the burden, of course, right on our 
own taxpayers who receive no State aid for these parkways. Pres- 
ently they are tolled. 

We impose a toll and collect a toll, but perhaps if we could receive 
Federal aid to the same extent that the thruway receives it, which 
is a parallel route to some extent, we might give up our tolls. 

Mr. Fountain. Have you brought to the attention of the appro- 
priate State agencies your a in connection with the formulas 
and procedures which you refer to in your statement ? 

Mr. Horxrns. With respect to welfare, our commissioner of wel- 
fare I know has spoken many times at various welfare conferences 
on the need of having some simplified formula, and I think I should 
report that that would be the general feeling, as I understand it, of 
most of your welfare commissioners within the State. 

Mr. Fountarn. You suggest that the Federal Government consider 
setting up in the area of welfare, a general assistance category, and 
also aid to needy children. 

I wonder if you would elaborate on that suggestion a little more. I 
think most of us generally know what you have in mind, but for the 
record, I would like to have it fully explained. 

Mr. Horxtns. I think the Federal grants could be greatly sim- 
plified if aid was given, not in general categories, but dependent upon 
need of the person involved. 

Sometimes in order to obtain Federal reimbursement there might 
be some shifting by the people who administer welfare in order to place 
a family or a particular person within one category or another in order 
to obtain Federal aid. This type of shifting of cases does not occur in 
Westchester. 

That would, I think, prevent that It would also mean it would 
be a more simplified procedure, we think, for our county. We spend, 
in our county, for welfare purposes, about $15 million a year, and we 
have a budget of about 40 million—a net budget of about 40 million. 
So our welfare payments are nearly one-half of our entire budget. 
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Mr. Fountain, That is in addition to what is done by the city of 
New York? 

Mr. Horxtns. Oh, yes. In our county we have one administration. 
There is no local administration, except the county administration of 
welfare. We have no connection at all with welfare in the city of 
New York. 

Mr. Founrarn. How many other county administrations are there, 
similar to yours, adjoining the city of New York and part of the metro- 
politan area of New York? 

Mr. Horxtns. Well, the best example would be Nassau County, 
which operates under a similar form of government as Westchester. 
It has a county executive. Suffolk County does not immediately ad- 
join New York City, but is part of the metropolitan area. The coun- 
ties adjoining our county are Putnam and Bronx Counties, N. Y. and 
Fairfield County, Conn. I would say they would have similar prob- 
lems. Those are all, of course, in the State of New York. 

Mr. Fountarn. They, of course, all have their respective programs? 

Mr. Horxtns. They are governed not by an executive, but a board 
of supervisors. 

Mr. Founrarn. Generally speaking, do they all have the same type 
of expenditures ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; I would say generally speaking they do. 

Mr. Founrarn. Each one of those governments has responsibilities 
in the field of public welfare, and each has its own budget? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. Every county in New York State except coun- 
ties comprising New York City has its welfare responsibilities and 
budget. It is true that the direct responsibilities vary in size in those 
counties in which a city has chosen to act under article 3, title 3, 
section 74-e or 74-f of the social welfare law. Another variation in 
some counties is the county-town system under which only home relief 
and medical care in the home can be administered by towns. Thirty- 
seven counties including Westchester are on the county unit system; 
the remainder have a county-town system in respect to home relief and 
medical care only. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, if your recommendations were accepted, 
the program would be far more expensive; would it not ¢ 

Mr. Sromtin Not necessarily if the formula chosen by Congress 
to meet proven need across the board were one which if spread over 
all categories would give approximately the same total Federal aid 
as at present. 

Mr. Founratn. Without limitation as to age? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes; I can understand that. I would think too in 
the field of health that you might even go further and that you 
might make the determination based on handicaps. 

Mr. Founrary. Of course, one of the categories of the public- 
assistance program now is aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
I believe. 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; we operate an assistance program for over 900 
permanently and totally disabled individuals under 65 years of age 
in our county, with Federal and State government participation in 
the cost. In addition, in Grasslands Hospital and our county home 
we operate a program for the rehabilitation of the chronically ill 
and aging. 
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Mr. Founratn. Would your recommendation be another category 
referred to as general assistance and aid to needy children, or would 
you throw the entire grant into that one field and then permit the 
‘administrators to make the decision as to where the need lies and who 
is entitled to assistance? 

Mr. Horxtins. I would make one general category of aid for the 
needy, and perhaps for needy children, and throw the other categories 
out. 

Mr. Founrarn. For the benefit of our record, what are the present 
limitations ¢ 

Mr. Horxrns. Limitations on the aid? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Hopxtns. Well, there are the various Federal programs. 

Mr. Founrarn. For instances, aid to dependent children? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. What are the limitations, if any, in that field ? 

Mr. Hopkins. That I cannot say. 

Mr. Founrarn. What about the aged ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Well, we have budgets, of course, which are set up 
within our welfare department. Those are based upon the regula- 
tions which are laid down by the State with respect to rent, with 
respect to food and the various other items that make up the require- 
ments of the family, or of a person. 

Mr. Founrarn. You realize your recommendations would mean a 
higher Federal budget, do you not? 

Mr. Horktns. Yes. Of course, that is true. At the same time 
there might be a considerable saving in the locality with respect to 
the accounting that would be required. 

{ do not think that it is easily possible to put a dollar valuation 
on the savings which could be effected by a more uniform and simpler 
procedure, although such savings could be substantial here and else- 
where. Last July when the new medical care formula went into 
effect, our welfare department had to set up cumbersome and costly 
procedures to avoid losing $40,000 of reimbursement from which 
we had benefited. For example, instead of continuing a bookkeeping 
transaction between our department of family and child welfare and 
the county home infirmary to cover the care of OAA, aid to disabled 
and aid to blind recipients, we found it necessary to set up a system 
under which an individual check had to be drawn to each such 
recipient in the infirmary, they in turn to make over the payment 
to the county home—aside from the additional checks and bookkeep- 
ing, a very confusing procedure for many of our senile old ae. 

Mr. Founrarn. Of course, we in the Congress, like you on the other 
levels of government, must think in terms of where the money is com- 
ing from and how much we are going to have. Quite frequently we 
have to draw the line somewhere. When you draw the line, there is 
always someone who may appear to be entitled to assistance who is 
left out. 

That seems to be the case in many instances, and yet if you com- 
pletely open the door and make provisions for everyone, regardless 
of age or other limitations, it does increase the potential expenditures. 

Mr. Hopxtns. I can understand the problem which you have in 
Congress with respect to keeping taxes down. I think that should, 
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of course, be done, but at the same time there should be some way to 
make uniform the practices which you have in your different grants- 
in-aid, it seems to me, and an attempt to obtain a formula which 
would be easier for the locality to handle. 

I do not know whether there would be an increase in the suggestion 
which I made of general assistance. I think you would have to ex- 
periment, perhaps, in that field to find out and run some tests. That 
could be done, I would think, with the available figures you had. 

Mr. Fountain. Suppose some or all Federal grants were discon- 
tinued with the simultaneous discontinuance of an equal amount of 
Federal taxes, by vacating certain tax fields or reducing certain taxes, 
would the people of Westchester County be able and willing to raise 
sufficient revenues—in addition to what they get from the State—to 
continue existing programs at their present level. 

Mr. Horxrns. I think we would have to answer that piecemeal. 
As far as the airport is concerned, I think the people of Westchester 
would continue without Federal aid. Federal aid has not meant a 
great deal to us, except in the first instance when the airport was 
established, and then it was done as a defense measure. 

With respect to welfare, as I have indicated, the amount of welfare 
appropriations constitutes about 44 percent of our county budget. 
Consequently, if we undertook—if the county undertook to continue 
those programs without Federal reimbursement, it would mean a 
considerable increase in our tax burden. 

At the present time counties are not allowed to impose any taxes 
upon income, so that the entire burden would be thrust upon real 
estate. 

If the Federal Government would make available to the county 
that which it collects in income tax, I am sure that we could continue 
the programs and give some money back to the people, because the last 
I knew Westchester County was contributing about 10 percent of the 
total payments for State income taxes in the State of New York. 

I would guess that is true with respect to payments collected in the 
State of New York for Federal income taxes. 

So we probably do not get back that which is spent in our county. 
IT am not sure that I would contest the principle upon which the Fed- 
eral Government collects and distributes. I can understand the basis 
for that, but if we were allowed to obtain the amount of Federal 
taxes which is collected in our county, we could continue the program 
and give money back. That we could do if we had the right to receive 
income taxes. 

Mr. Fountain. What is your county tax rate? 

Mr. Horxrns. At the present time it is $8.47 a thousand. 

Mr. May. Mr. Hopkins, is Norman A. Peil chairman of the as- 
sociation that you are a part of? He is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Association of County Officials. Are you a 
member of that association ? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, I am not. 

Mr. May. I see. 

Mr. Horxrns. Obviously I am an elected officer. 

Mr. May. I see. 

Mr. Horxins. We have a charter which provides for an election 
of a county executive on a 4-year term, and I may say that my term is 
expiring and I am not standing for reelection. 
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Mr. May. I see. 

Mr. Horxtns. As county executive. It expires on January 1. 

Mr. May. I was wondering if your interests would be similar to 
those of his association. I would think they would be. 

You must be familiar with their work? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. I am not sure they would be altogether similar. 
There might be differences. For example, I am sure there would be 
differences with respect to our parkway system. 

As far as I know, we are the only county in the United States that 
maintains parkways. 

Mr. Fountarn. How much did you say you expend for public wel- 
fare in Westchester County ? 

Mr. Horxrns. I think the last figure that I recall is 44 percent of 
our budget. 

Mr. Founratn. How is the other 56 percent distributed ? 

Mr. Horxins. It goes for county roads—— 

Mr. Fountain. Can you break it down approximately ? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, I cannot. I am sorry. I didn’t bring the bud- 
get. If I had the budget, I could give it to you exactly. 

Mr. Founratn. You also build county roads ? 

Mr. Horpxtns. Yes, we also have a county park system. We have 
17,000 acres of parks. We have golf courses, swimming pools, and 
county roads distinct from the parkway system itself. We have a 
health department. We have a community mental health board. 
We have a recreation commission, which is countywide. We have a 
tax commission which equalizes the taxes, the assessments. We have 
civil defense, planning 

Mr. Fountatn. What taxes do you collect other than on property ? 

Mr. Horxrns. That is our sole source. 

Mr. Fountain. That is your sole source of income? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you get any assistance from the State for the 
building of the county roads? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. How is that allocated ? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is allocated on the percentage of dirt roads in 
our county, which is very small. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is that the only formula? The population and 
number of automobiles have nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Hopkins. We receive taxes on gasoline and tax fees that come 
back to us based on the amount of licenses sold, but not for county 
road purposes. 

Mr. Founrarn. But did the part that you get for: 

Mr. Hopkins. We would like that changed, by the way, so it would 
take in paved roads as well. 

Mr. Founrarn. The part you get back for county roads is based al- 
together on the percentage o roads in the county ? 

r. Hopkins. Unimproved roads. 

Mr. Fountarn. Unimproved roads? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Mr. Fountatn. There are many questions I would like to ask you, 
because I am very much interested in county government as well as 
municipal government. They are close to the people. But I must 
yield to the other members of the committee. 
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Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. 

I noticed in your statement you talked about your airport and a 
proposal for increased funds from the Federal Government for a 
safety program, or for expanded safety programs. Would you elab- 
orate on your proposal ¢ 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. I think there should be some attempt by the 
Federal Government to work closely with the municipal operators 
of airports, so that training corps could be instituted for the people 
using the airport, and for further use—for example, I think the funds 
were almost cut off here a year or so ago, with respect to the towers. 
I know we almost lost our funds. I think, similarly, that there ought 
to be more money made available for lights, and the right to top trees 
wherever it is needed, and so on. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you have any difficulty with low flying planes; 
any complaints from residents around the airport ? 

Mr. Horxtys. Yes, there have been. There have been complaints, 
not so much from low-flying planes, but from the noise from jets. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do jets use your airport ! 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. We have a national airguard installation at 
the airport, and they are continually coming in and out. 

Mrs. Dwyer. What is your relationship with the CAB, and with 
Federal authorities as it concerns the airport ? 

Mr. Horxrns. Well, we make applications directly to the CAA for 
grants, and those are ‘made to local offices and processed here and I 
think passed on in Washington. Generally speaking, they have been 
limited to acquisition of land, or for the building of runways and 

aprons. 

Mrs. Dwyer. To get back to just one more subject. 

County government today seems to be the dark horse of govern- 
ment. In our hearings, we have had very little testimony from county 
governments concerning Federal relations; or even State relations. 

What do you think the county government’s position should be in 
relationship to Federal and State government. Do you think it should 
play a stronger part or a weaker part ? 

Mr. Horxrns. I think it has to play a stronger part, and I say that 
with full realization that in some States the county government is very 
weak, and almost nonexistent. 

That is true, for example, in the New England States. The county 
there is actually nothing more than a geographical unit, used mainly 
for the raising of money for courts and law enforcement. 

In New York State, I think it will play an increasingly important 
role as time goes on because I think we will be laying emphasis on 
regional needs rather than on community needs, and I would think, 
as time goes on, the localities will be passing along some of their func- 
tions to the county government, and the State in turn will be passing 
along some of their functions to the county government. That has 
already happened in New York. The welfare is a good example of 
that. 

Welfare was passed on by the localities to the county. In the field 
of mental health, the State passed on part of its responsibility to the 
county by making available a reimbursable amount if the county 
would undertake mental health clinics, for example. 
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So I would think that outside of the New England States, the 
county would become more and more important. 

Of course, in the South and in the West, the county always has been 
a strong unit. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. My only area of questioning that I was a little bit con- 
fused on was the difference between your thoughts and the thoughts 
of Mr. Peil that I started to talk about before. 

Mr. Horxtns. Yes. I know Mr. Piel’s thoughts. 

Mr. May. He was saying he thought grant-in-aid programs were 
fairly administered, but he felt the only programs they ought to be 
confined to are airport construction, civil defense, flood prevention 
control, water storage in that, highway construction, slum clearance, 
and urban renewal. 

He said he would like to see the problem of child welfare services 
taken over completely by the States. In other words, he thought he 
should limit—we ought to limit grant-in-aid programs to those items. 

I would think his thinking would be similar to yours, although ap- 
parently it isn’t. There is quite a difference. 

Mr. Horxtins. There is quite a difference, as I hear it. 

We would be very reluctant, I think, to give up the handling of 
child welfare administration to the State. We have had, I think, a 
good history in Westchester as far as welfare is concerned, and I think 
that we would feel we would lose something, we would lose the per- 
sonal touch. 

Mr. May. I think he meant it could go to the States and localities, 
whichever way you wanted to arrange it, but he wanted to get the 
Federal Government out of that area under a grant-in-aid program. 
Would you agree with that or not ? 

Mr. Hopxins. I would prefer, as I said, to have a general category 
of general assistance, and then one perhaps for needy children; just 
the two categories. 

Mr. May. I guess that is all. 

Mr. Founrarn. I believe Mr. Peil was thinking in terms of his ex- 
perience as a county commissioner, and he is a very able one, we could 
well tell. He did not, of course, advocate the immediate discontin- 
uance of any of these Federal programs. He expressed the convic- 
tion, I would say, that many of them had destroyed, or at least 
seriously impaired, individual initiative on the part of people in local 
communities. He feels that if much of the responsibility now under- 
taken by the Federal Government could, over a period of time, be re- 
turned to the local and state governments, with the understanding of 
course, that they will assume their obligations, that there would be 
more pride on the part of local people and more individual initiative. 
And, at the same time, they would not be hamstrung by Federal rules 
and regulations, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Horxtns. I would not want to dispute his statement, because I 
am sure he, his experience is far broader than mine. I can only speak 
from the experience in Westchester, I feel there would be some- 
thing lost if we did not have the same type of program that you have 
been having in the past. 
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I don’t think that there has been any weakening of incentive or 
enterprise on the part of our local welfare administration by reason 
of Federal grants-in-aid. I would doubt that very much. 

Mr. Fountain. Would you say on the contrary, that maybe some 
of the Federal grants-in-aid have enabled you to get some things done 
that you might otherwise not have done? 

Mr. Horxins. No; I wouldn’t say that either. We have had a pro- 
gram, I think, which has been pretty broad, sometimes pioneering 
in its concepts, and I don’t think it has changed our thinking too 
much. The only thing it has done, it would seem to me, is to lessen 
the burden on local real estate. That it has done. Now, to what 
extent the burden upon real estate can be made uniform, or deter- 
mined as to its general effect, I don’t think anyone has ever made a 
study on. Someone should someday decide how much can real estate 
stand. Then what you are doing really is taking the money that the 
Federal Government collects on some other theory and distributing it 
so that these programs can continue. 

Whether our real estate could stand the impact if suddenly you said 
no more Federal programs, it would be very difficult to say at this 
point. You are dealing, you see, with the county tax level of $8.47, 
which isn’t really very much; $8.47 in a county like Westchester which 
has a $2,100 million assessed valuation, would not be too harmful. 
But then, below that you have the level of town government which 
imposes a tax, you have a level in some areas of a village which im- 
poses a tax. And finally, and most importantly, outside of your 
cities, you have a school tax, which today in Westchester is in many 
cases more than the other taxes put together—the county, the town, 
and the village. 

Mr. Fountatn, You are the executive head of one of the richest 
counties, I expect, in America, and I am sure your experience will 
be helpful to the committee. Consequently, I am going to ask the 
staff counsel to give you a copy of a series of basic questions which we 
sent out to most of the people whom we have called upon to testify. 
If you can find time, we would like very much to get your thinking 
upon such of these questions as you feel you would like to consider. 

There is a strong feeling on the part of Members of Congress, as a 
result of innumerable contacts with constituents, that a “new look” 
ought to be taken at all of these things. It may be that something 
else should be added; I don’ know. But there is the feeling that the 
Federal Government might have gone too far in participating in a lot 
of these programs. For this reason, the Kestnbaum Commission was 
appointed. They did a splendid job. 

The report of that Commission was assigned to this subcommittee, 
and we have been studying it now for 2 years. We are trying to get 
the benefit of the people’s thinking at the grassroots and, at this par- 
ticular time, the thinking of the elected officials. 

I hope you will have an opportunity to go through this list of basic 
questions. 

Mr. Horxrns. You have a tremendous problem, and one, I think, 
which is becoming more and more important as time goes on, not only 
with respect to the grants-in-aid, but the question, for example, of 
what is going to happen to these urban areas which are crossing State 
lines. 
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ag Fountain. That is right. There are many, many examples of 
that. 

Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Horxtns. Not at all. I am very glad to be here. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Naughton, staff counsel, has some questions. 
Mr. Hopkins. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Naveuton. I wanted to clarify a few of the points about the 


tax rates in Westchester County, as an example of the type of prob- 
lem that you face. 


Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Mr. Naveuton. First of all, are there any other levels of govern- 
ment below the State level which also levy taxes in the geographic area 
of Westchester County, such as school districts ? 

Mr. Horxrns. Oh, yes, there are a number of districts. 

Mr. Naveuton. How do the other taxes being levied on a geo- 
graphic basis compare with the county tax rate ? 

r. Hopkins. Well, in every case, I would say that the tax rate is 
higher than the county tax rate. 

Mr. Nauenton. So that the $8.47 per thousand which you are col- 
lecting at the county level is probably less than half of the actual local 
governmental tax collections in Westchester County ¢ 

Mr. Horxins. I would say so. 

Mr. Naveuton. I was particularly interested in a statement by 
Mayor Hynes of Boston, who told us, if I remember correctly, that 
their tax rate was something like $86 per thousand. 

Mr. Hopkins. Well, of course, to be perfectly fair to the mayor, he 
would be taking in probably everything that I have talked about. In 
other words, he would be taking in all of the units of government 
and you would have to add in the village, town, school districts, and 
special district taxes to make a fair comparison. 

The $8.47, and the $86 is not a fair comparison. 

Mr. Naveuton. I was also wondering about another variable in this 
comparison, and that is the assessed valuation rate. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the mayor told us that the 
assessed valuation of all property in the city of Boston was some- 
thing like $1,400 million. 

Mr. Hopkins. That surprises me. 

Mr. Naucuton. I think he told us it had actually declined in valua- 
tion since 1930. Of course, perhaps it may be that their valuation 
is not 

Mr. Fountatn. Property depreciation, of course; much of the con- 
struction has been outside of the city limits, I think he said. 

Mr. Hopxtns. The history, I think—of most municipalities has 
been—that you did have a high peak of assessed valuation around 1930. 
That was immediately after the crash. There was a tapering off of 
that as time went on. Our history will show the same thing. But 
then, after World War II, there oe been a steady climb, and our 
$2,100 million is now the highest in our history, and of course, too, 
you must remember that there has been a concerted effort in New York 
State to get as close to the constitutional mandate as far as assessing 
is concerned, which means the market value of property, as possible. 


There has been an attempt to require the communities to bring 
their assessments up. 
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Mr. Naueurton. Are the assessed valuations throughout the State 
fairly equal in their relationship to the actual market value? 

Mr. Hopxtns. No. If you take equalization figures which are 
handed down by the State, the State has its own board, the State 
board of equalization. If you take those figures, we have some com- 
munities in Westchester which receive a rating of 33 or 34. Other 
communities, like Mount Vernon and Yonkers will receive 72, which 
I think is the highest in the county. 

So there is quite a variation. 

If you went upstate, you would find even a lower ratio than 32, but 
there has been this attempt to pull up your equalization rates. 

Mr. Navueuron. The State uses no figures on assessed valuation 
in figuring the amount of State aid that will be given ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Particularly State aid for education. You see there 
is an inverse ratio there. The higher the assessed valuation, the less 
aid you get under the State formula—the so-called Friedsam formula. 

Mr. Founrarn. You say these figures for Westchester County are 
pretty near the market value? 

Mr. Horxrns. I wouldn’tsayso;no. I would not say that. 

Mr. Fountarn. What percentage? 

Mr. Horxrns. Again, it would vary. Because we have again an 
equalization within our county. That ranges from, I think it is, 
100 for Yonkers, down through, oh, something like 60 for some of the 
other towns. So you see, there is a variation there. 

Mr. Naucuron. Could you explain just a little bit how this equali- 
zation works ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Surely. 

In most counties in the State, the equalization is done by the board 
of supervisors by a vote. Sometimes that creates some problems, 
particularly at the time the vote is taken. 

We, at the time of our charter, sought to get away from that, and 
we have a bipartisan board of equalization which studies the assess- 
ments in each town and city, the real estate sales during the year, 
and then at the end of each year makes a table indicating the ratio 
which they think the actual assessments bear to the true assessments. 

That is filed with the board of supervisors. The board of super- 
visors has no action at all, has no right to pass upon it, and if there 
is any complaint with respect to the ratio you receive you must apply 
to the State board of equalization, and they may either affirm or dis- 
affirm the assessment and fix a new one. 

If you are still dissatisfied, then you may apply to the courts. 

Mr. Navuenton. Are there any major problems at your level of 
government other than those you may have mentioned that are 
caused or aggravated by the action or lack of action of other levels 
of government ? 

Mr. Horxrns. I think almost all of our problems in Westchester— 
I wouldn’t say are necessarily aggravated, but they would be af- 
fected by many levels of government. They would be affected by 
the State, of course. They would be affected by actions of the various 
towns and cities within our county. They would be affected by a 
neighboring State, county. They would be affected by the city of 
New York. 
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To date, I don’t believe that any of our problems are exclusive. I 
think in Westchester at least they are mutual with other govern- 
mental units. 

Mr. Naucuton. Just one further question. 

You mentioned the Federal regulations concerning the amount of 
the Federal contribution to local welfare programs. At the present 
time is the Federal contribution not figured on an individual case 
basis ? 

Mr. Horxtns. That is right. 

Mr. Navucuton. In order to determine how much Federal contri- 
bution is made, the Federal people in effect have to process every 
single case handled at the county level? 

Mr. Horxtns. That is right. 

Mr. Naveuton. I think your recommendation is they use average 
figures—— 

r. Horxins. Percentage figures. 

Mr. Naucuton. Percentage figures so you could eliminate the cost 
of this tremendous amount of detailed paperwork. 

Mr. Horxtins. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. Is your position, Mr. Hopkins, with respect to 
function, similar to the position of a city manager in the metropolitan 
area or city ? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, it really is not. It is partly that and partly dif- 
ferent from that function. 

Let me explain it very quickly. 

First of all, I am elected. The city manager is appointed. He 
is responsible to the persons who appointed him. I am responsi- 
ble to the electorate. He has no power of veto over the actions of 
the legislative branch. The county executive does; he has the 
power to veto. In turn, the legislative branch may repass their 
acts over the veto if they see fit. City managers generally do not 
have the power of appointment. The county executive has the 
power to make all appointments of the operating department heads 
and of the various Sounds and commissions which make up the 
county government. 

Mr. Fountarn. I see. 

Mr. Horxrns. I would say that within the very small unit of a 
county, that the executive had more of a relationship, let’s say, 
to the governor in the State. 

Mr. Fountarn. The governor of the State? 

Mr. Horxriys. Yes. 

Mr. Potanp. I wonder whether their terms are coextentive with 
that of the executive? 

Mr. Horxtns. No. In two cases they are. In the case of the 
budget director and the commissioner of health, they have a 4-year 
term, which is coextensive with the executive. 

In the case of the commissioner of public works, the commission- 
er of welfare, the county attorney, commissioner of finance, those 
are “pleasure” appointments. 

Mr. Poxtanp. Having the appointment of the budget director, 
the policy determination resides pretty closely in the hands of the 
elected executive, doesn’t it? 
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Mr. Hopxrns. Yes. That was the point of the charter. The 
charter sought, as far as possible, to create a strong executive form 
of government within the county. 

Mr. Potanp. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Poxanp. Inasmuch as you have this singular and unique 
county parkway system, couldn’t your troubles be taken care of if 
you quit having them. Because, as I remember, those parkways 
are right in the network of the Federal roads system, which would 
make them eligible for 90 percent Federal aid. 

Mr. Horxrns. That is right. 

Mr. Potanp. If you give them to the State, you could forget about 
them. 

Mr. Horxrns. We can’t get the State to promise they will recon- 
struct it. If the State will say they will reconstruct our parkway 
system—in other words, our estimate for just one part of the park- 
way system, I think, was $60 million to reconstruct it. 

Mr. Potanp. If that was part of the Federal system, the State 
ough to get 90 percent of that in the form of a Federal grant-in- 
aid. 

Mr. Hopxrns. That is correct. 

Mr. Potanp. The State shouldn’t have to pay very much. 

Mr. Horxtins. They pay 10 percent, which would be 6 million. 

The State has made very heavy investments for four highways 
in our county, the throughway, for example, the New England 
Throughway, which is going to connect with the Connecticut 
Throughway. The expressway which is connecting with two 
throughways in our county, which is a cross link, and it is very ex- 
pensive. The New England Throughway alone is costing the State 
approximately $96 million for 15 miles, and I think somebody 
figured that out, that it cost $72 an inch. So I am not sure the 
State would want to commit itself to another $60 million for just 
a part of our parkway system. 

Mr. Potanp. Or 10 percent of that sum ? 

Mr. Horxrns. That is, if they can work it out with the Federal 
Government to get the money. 

Mr. Fountarn. I want to ask you one further question. Then you 
may want to submit supplementary remarks to the committee later. 

Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems which in 
your opinion would necessitate governmental action, but which your 
level of government will be unable to handle by itself? 

Mr. Hopkins. I think 

Mr. Fountatn. Beyond the problems already existing. 

Mr. Horxtns. The park system is one that is immediate; I would 
say itis here. I don’t think the county should be called upon to solve 
this problem. 

Let me tell you very briefly what we have done, so you will under- 
stand we are attempting to meet it. 

Under the constitution of the State of New York, a county cannot 
issue bonds payable only out of revenue. A county may only issue 
bonds payable out of taxes in which it pledges its full faith and credit. 
So we went to the legislature and obtained the right to create an 
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authority, and we have now a parkway authority which is before the 
board of supervisors for creation. 

If the authority is created, it will then seek to reconstruct the park- 
ways b wang ioe tolls which are being collected as the revenue. It 
is our hope that unless we obtain aid—by the way, we have a bill 
before Congress for aid—that we can finance at least a part of the 
reconstruction of the parkway system; as I mentioned, out of tolls. 

Something has to be done. We have the parkway system and we 
feel it is our obligation to do something about it, and we are trying to. 

I think, quite apart from nes you would necessarily have 
to have the problems which will come up in time in our county of a 
water supply, of sewage disposal. I might say at the present time 
our destiny, as far as water supply, is linked entirely with the city 
of New York, because many of their reservoirs and watershed prop- 
erties are located within the county, and we have the right, under 
State law, to tap their water supply, and pay the city for the amount 
of water we use. 

As far as sewage disposal is concerned, we have created within the 
county so-called sewer districts in which the districts follow geo- 
graphical areas, regional areas, and have built sewage-disposal plants. 

For the time being, at least, I think we can solve our problems in 
that area, but it may be in the future as our population increases, 
that we cannot. 

Finally, I would say that we will have all the problems, as time 
oes on, of housing, of all the characteristics of an urban area. I 
on’t see any difference there, except as far as zoning may prevent it. 

We are completely zoned in Westchester County. There is no area 
that is not zoned. If present zoning regulations were continued, our 
population would be confined to approximately 2 million people. That 
may be some method by which the problems would be met. 

Mr. Fountarn. I find that interesting. Sometimes I wonder, when 
I hear a discussion of the functions of counties elsewhere in the coun- 
try, what the counties down in my area have left to do. The State 
of North Carolina, for instance, has a statewide school system. It 

ays all the schoolteachers. Local governmental units, municipalities, 
1ave a right to, and in most cases do levy a local tax to supplement 

teachers’ salaries, and to support certain courses or programs not 
supplied by the State. 

he State of North Carolina builds all its roads; the counties now 
build no roads. The State keeps them up, and even maintains a lot 
of streets going through the cities. So it looks like our counties have 
little left to do other than collect the taxes, pay the county officials, 
keep up school property—they do have to provide the school build- 
ings—allocate old-age assistance funds and perform a few other minor 
functions. 

So in many areas of the country it is true that the functions of coun- 
ties are becoming less and less, in contrast to an area like yours where 
the responsibilities may well increase with the passage of time. It is 
an interesting contrast. 


Mr. Hopkins. I am glad you mentioned education, because that is 
one thing I left out. 


Traditionally, the counties had no part in the educational system, 
but about 10 years ago—it isn’t that long—it was about 6 years 
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ago, 1953 or 1952, the State discontinued the sponsorship of a college 
in our county, and the county has taken on the joint sponsorship of 
the college together with the State. It is a community college, and 
under the formula which obtains, the State puts up one-third, the 
county puts up one-third, and the students put up one-third, through 
payment of tuition, of the operation cost. 

n capital funds, one-half is put up by the county, and one-half 
by the State. So that I foresee in the future that there will be an 
increasing demand for further services in the field of education on the 
part of counties. 

Mr. Founrary. Are there any other questions? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Naughton? 

Mr. Naveuton. Mr. Hopkins, with respect to reconstruction of 
parkway systems, in order to qualify for the 90-percent contribution 
of Federal funds, there are certain standards that the Federal Gov- 
ment sets up which have to be met. Is it is your feeling that those 
are proper minimum standards, or do you think that perhaps they 
might be unrealistic in some cases, so as to cause the expenditure of 
more money than you would need to expend to handle the problems? 

Mr. Horxtns. That is a very good question. I think generally 
speaking that the Federal standards, so far as I have been able to 
see, have been standards which are in the name of safety, and I would 
have no criticism, as far as I can see, of the imposition of such stand- 
ards in the area that we are in. 

Of course, land is very expensive throughout Westchester and the 
metropolitan area. The more land you take, naturally, the more 
costly the highway is going to be. On the other hand, I can under- 
stand the need for gradual access drives for the elimination of abrupt 
ge and grades, and I would not say that the standards were too 

igh. 

r. Naveuton. In other words, the standards are all right. It is 
just a question of where the money is going to come from. 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; that is the difficulty. As time goes on, it may 
very well be it will be just too expensive in certain areas to impose 
those standards. 

Mr. Naventon. Do you think there could be more flexibility in the 
Federal standards than there is now to meet local problems of a 
specialized nature like you might have in Westchester County? 

Mr. Hopxtns. Yes; as I said, I think in the case of the regional 
grants-in-aid, which I think fits the grant-in-aid to highway, that 
there should be a very close collaboration between the Federal au- 
thorities and the local authorities in the field of planning. That all 
comes within the field of planning, actually. That is true, of course, 
where you have a strong planning department within the county unit 
or the municipal unit. But I do think there should be collaboration 
at the planning level. 

Mr. Naveuton. Can you suggest any ways to improve the flow of 
information between the Federal people who set the standards, and 
the county people who have to carry them out ? 

Mr. Horxtns. Only by sitting down and talking. That is the only 
way I know. 
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Mr. Navueuron. Do you think there is sufficient consultation at the 
present time, or there might be some improvement in it ? 

Mr. Hopxtns. Of course, in the field of highways, we do not get in 
touch with the Federal people at all. 

Mr. Naueuron. That goes through the State ? 

Mr. Hopxins. That is right. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you think it would be an improvement per- 
haps if the county people were brought into the discussions with the 
State and Federal people? 

Mr. Hopkins. I do definitely feel that way. 

Mr. Navucuton. We would be pleased to have any further sugges- 
tions that might occur to you after you leave here, in the nature of 
improvements that could be put into effect. Certainly, if the Federal, 
State, and local people were all agreed that it would be a good idea 
to have the county people present at conferences between the State 
and Federal highway engineers, that would be something feasible to 
put into operation. 

If you have any further ideas along those lines, we would be happy 
to have you submit them to us. 

Mr. Hopkins. I would be very glad to. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hopkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have an observation to make, Mr. Steed ? 

Mr. Steep. No, sir; thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountarn. Professor Zimmermann. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK ZIMMERMANN, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION 
FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Founrtarn. Professor Zimmermann, we are very glad to have 
you with us. 

Mr. ZimmerMANN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. I understand you are a consultant to the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation. 

Mr. ZimMeERMANN. I am the research director of the joint legisla- 
tive committee on interstate cooperation for the State of New York. 
I should explain that, sir. This is a legislative committee, that is, a 
study committee formed to study between sessions. This is the device 
by which the Legislature of the State of New York obtains a great 
deal of its information, and we are recreated, therefore, at each ses- 
sion. But we are a study committee rather than a standing com- 
mittee. 

We were created in 1935, and we have been in this business con- 
tinuously ever since. 

We are a committee parallel to your own. That is, our business, 
our job has been Federal-State relations. We do not get into State- 
local relations, except so far as they are affected by interstate or 
Federal-State relations. 

Mr. Fountain. We are very happy to have you with us, and we will 
be glad to hear anything you have to say. 

Mr. ZIMMERMANN. I am appearing here for Senator Elisha Barrett, 
who is the chairman of our committee. 
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We would like at this time to present only a very tentative informal 
preliminary statement, and to supplement it by a more formal state- 
ment. 

Mr. Fountain. We would be glad to have it. 

Mr. ZromMerMANN. As I pointed out, we are a committee concerned 
with this business of intergovernmental relations. Accordingly, we 
would like to—since we are from the legislative branch, we would 
like to minimize anything about grants-in-aid. 

We feel this is an administrative business, primarily, and we would 
like to leave that to the administrative branch, at least for the 
moment. 

But we do have certain attitudes. We feel grants-in-aid might 
be reviewed in terms of lessening any unnecessary strictures on State 
and local administrations. 

We also feel that possibly in some places grants-in-aid might be sub- 
stituted for direct Federal action, but we would like to go to the future 
rather than the past. We wonder whether we will ever be able to 
turn back existing programs to the State, simply because politics and 
the pressures will be too great, both at the Federal level and the 
State level. 

As we see it now, there are two current aspects. One is an at- 
tempt to return certain programs to the States. We welcome this 
wherever it is possible, but we think it will run into very great re- 
sistance from pressure groups. 

We also wonder if this is not a method of passing financial burdens 
back to the States, and we would like to see some decision on the fi- 
nancing of such programs ahead of time through the release of tax 
areas to the States. 

The other aspect is the tendency to rationalize all centralization 
as the natural evolution and to view it as “the best of all possible 
worlds,” and to say it is “progesssive federalism,” whatever happens. 
We are very dubious. We think this is an oversimplified answer, 
and we think there must be an agency—there must be consideration 
of the role of our Federal Government and where it is going. 

For that reason we have welcomed the creation of your committee. 
We also welcomed the creation of an assistant to the President to 
deal with Federal-State relations. There also has been a tendency 
to say the Federal Government only moved in where the States do 
not assume their responsibilities. 

We think that this again is oversimplified. We think the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the Federal system is not only the responsibility 
of the States, but today under current constitutional interpretation 
it is primarily the responsibility of the Federal Government. Issues 
are decided at both levels, not with regard to their effect upon the 
Federal system, but only in terms of the decision on the particular 
issue. 

Therefore, we welcome the creation of your committee. In fact, 
sir, we hope its jurisdiction and activities will be extended. We hope 
it will be extended in these ways: 

First, we think there should be exploration of other cooperative 
devices; not just the grant-in-aid as a cooperative device. We would 
like to see exploration of the tax credit. 
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] Today, it is used only in connection with the inheritance tax and 
r in connection with unemployment insurance. Possibly this could be 
expanded to other fields. 

Secondly, we would like to see possible consideration and explora- 
d tion of the use of a Federal declaration of policy in a law whereby, 
© if a State law was enacted, the Federal law would permit the State 
d action if that State met the Federal standard. 

This is along the lines of the rent-control legislation, the Federal 
d retreat from rent-control legislation, which you undoubtedly recall. 
e These are some of the places where we think there should be ex- 

ploration, but we think quite definitely that there is poor communica- 
it tion, that there is a lack at the Federal level of consultation with the 
® States, despite your very good efforts. 

We have some instances of that, that I would just like to call to 
)- your attention, as examples, because as a committee on the State side 
e we get mixed up in these things. We recognize that in a modern 
0 world there have to be declarations of national policy, but we think 
d if you want to maintain the Federal system you have got to maintain 
16 some area of initiative for the State. 

You can fix some broad national policy, then maintain an area of 
t- initiative for the State within that framework, so that they have some 
is role in policy relative to their role in administration and financing. 

b- It seems to us that the States have to play some part in policy as well 
as in administration and finance, and that this aspect must be given 
18 consideration for the future. 
1- Now, in the improvement of communications: We point to these 
1x examples where there has been back of consultation with the State at 
an early stage. One was the Federal Pollution Act. We think here 
mn, there was not adequate cooperation with the States, adequate consul- 
le tation with the States in the early stage of the formulation of the 
S. legislation. 
rT, No draft was presented to them untila very late stage. 
mn. Secondly, jurisdiction over Federal areas within the States. Now, 
this was a matter in which the States were just as interested as the 
e, Federal Government, and yet what was the group that did the job 
to in the Federal Government? It was an interdepartmental committee. 
°) There was no representation of the States in the group that formulated 
lo the Federal legislation and the proposed State action. 

There was a question sent out to the attorneys general of the States, 
n- but we think realistically unless your committee assumes this role, 
ty or the assistant to the President assumes this role, generally, the people 
on, at either level do not assume positions with a view of what the effect 
es of a particular action will be on the Federal system. They assume 
he positions in response to issues and to pressures. 
aE Another instance was international judicial cooperation. 

This is a very simple one. There was a bill in Congress to set up 
ot, a Commission for International Judicial Cooperation. We agreed to 
pe the need for it. We agreed to the need for such study. It required— 

the bill provided for the appointment of Federal officials, and yet it 
id was a matter that was going to affect State law and State courts. 


We did not hear anything about the bill. We discovered it by acci- 
dent. We went down to Washington and said, “On this we think it 
would be a good idea if the States were represented.” Now, the bill 
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called for the nomination—for the appointment of Federal Commis- 
sioners representing the Departments of Justice and State. 

We said there ought to be at least some State members, possibly from 
the Association of Attorneys General; possibly from the Association 
of Chief Justices, because this was a matter in which the States were 
vitally concerned. We were told this could not be done under the 
President’s appointive powers. It was a matter of policy, that the 
President’s appointment powers be not limited. But the President’s 
appointment powers were already being limited by the limitation of 
membership to Justice and State. 

This is being resolved, so that we are not complaining about this 
issue. We understand favorable opinions from the two departments 
now agree to some representation on the Commission by State com- 
missioners. 

We think this is another example of the lack of communication, and 
the lack of consultation of the Federal people with the State govern- 
ments. 

We applaud the Office of the Assistant to the President for Federal- 
State Relations. We also think that possibly there is a real possibility 
for joint Federal-State machinery through the governors’ committee 
which w as created in response to the speech of the President to the 
governors’ conference. 

We see a need, however, sir, for similar congressional machinery, 
with possible parallel State machinery, and we see a need for it for 
two main purposes. 

One is to have some agency that watches the effect upon the Federal 
system and the effect upon the States of what is done at Washington 
in the original instance, and to provide some means of calling such at- 
tention as can be called to the officials of the States. Let me be quite 
frank. Sometimes it will not mean anything because they too are 
concerned with issues in campaigns, and not w ‘ith the total role of the 
Federal system. 

But secondly, we need a channel for the States to come to Congress. 
We know that this is probably going to raise jurisdictional questions 
for you within your legislative rules. It does for us. 

For instance, if it is a subject matter in conservation, we have to 
work with the standing committe of our legislature, but at least there 
should be some group in Congress that we can come to and bring these 
problems affecting Federal-State relations. 

This is import: ant to our mind, because in Federal policy making 
there must be also Federal definition of responsibility and assumption 
of responsibility. That is, you cannot assume just the responsibility 
for policy, you must also assume responsibility for administration, or 
you must define the responsibility of the people at the Federal level. 

The reason for that, for one thing, is occupancy of the field, as it is 
now being interpreted by the courts. Let me give you an example of 
what we are up against. 

The States were very much upset, particularly the States in this 
region, by some explosions which occurred. We looked into the trans- 
portation of explosives by motor trucks. Now, at the time one of these 
explosions occurred, the ICC had a very good system and set of reg- 
ulations with respect to explosives, A Federal policy had been made. 
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We wanted to have something that was uniform. We wanted to 
have enforcement, but there was not adequate Federal enforcement. 

If I remember, at that time there was only one Federal officer to 
enforce this for the Northeast. I think this later became two. 

You now have about 250 for the entire country on this whole truck 
safety business. ; 

Now, the States wanted to help enforce regulation of explosives, so 
we set about trying to draft a law which the States would pass which 
would mean that every State police officer could enforce the Federal 
restrictions. We would adopt them as our own, and thus we would 
have uniformity and we would have something that was enforceable, 
and we would have effective Federal-State cooperation, because we 
needed it. 

There are not or were not enough Federal officers. We needed State 
courts because your courts were slower. We could sometimes get more 
effective action that way. What did we run into? 

We ran into the Nelson case because here is, in effect, an occupancy 
of the field, and we are not sure now that we can take action. There 
was a court over in Brooklyn on a similar situation with respect to 
explosives that I remember, although I do not remember the exact 
court that did it, that held the Federal Government has occupied the 
field, you see, with respect to regulation of explosives. 

I simply mention this case to indicate the Congress has to define 
what it is doing, what the policy is, and how much of the field it is 
occupying. 

It could also even go so far as to define what the States could do— 
what area is being left to the States. Federal legislation has to be 
drafted with increasing care to meet this aspect of Federal-State rela- 
tions. 

In another capacity I took part in a decision by a legal advisory 
committee of the Atlantic State Marine Fisheries Commission. I 
am using this as an example. Senator Payne of Maine introduced a 
bill on lobsters, governing the size of lobsters in interstate shipments. 
The bill was introduced, it was fine in its purpose, but we had to send 
in a report to Senator Payne saying “We can't go along with this be- 
cause we are afraid that under this language when it gets into a court 
all the States have done with respect to fixing the size of lobsters 
might be thrown out.” 

And their counsel came back and said, “This was not our intention. 
We have worked hard to prevent just this.” But that is the problem 
for us. That is the problem I think for you people. When you as- 
sume policymaking—you have to assume responsibility or you have to 
define responsibility, and then, I think, you will have a firmer founda- 
tion for cooperative federalism. 

I think one of the things missed in the entire Kestnbaum report 
was that they did not study the constitutional trends in American 
constitutional law with respect to these difficulties for the States. 

_ Now, I am going to point out two areas in which we probably are go- 
ing to reach a satisfactory solution. 

his jurisdiction over Federal areas—what happened was that a 
group of Federal officials met with a committee set up by the Council 
of State Governments, of which my chairman is the chairman from 
the State side. We are probably going to come forth with an agree- 
ment that both the Federal people and the States can go along with. 
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The same thing is now happening on the motorboat legislation. I 
guess you all know about that, the motorboat legislation. 

Now, the Federal Government was oing in there with legis- 
lation for motorboats. All right, but who is going to enforce this legis- 
lation? We know the Coast Guard cannot. You people know ‘the 
Coast Guard cannot. 

What are you going to do on all these lakes? You need State en- 
forcement, but if you do not have the right wording in there we are 
going to be in difficulty. Therefore, we bring this procedure to your 
attention. This is joint drafting by Federal and State people at an 
early moment, which would help g or eatly i in the clarification of respon- 
sibility. I think the medium by which this could be done on the 
State side would be for the Council of State Governments to set up 
a drafting committee to work with you people, when you get a bill 
that touches this area of Federal-State conflict. 

Now, another thing we would like to call to your attention is we 
think there is a tremendous possibility for joint Federal-State agen- 
cies. We think there is a lot of “conceptualism” which is clouding 
this, such as the concept that the President cannot appoint State of. 
ficials. We think it is a pure conceptualism, that it is not necessarily 
a constitutional prohibition, and we would like to see more Feder al- 
State joint agencies where the two levels of government would join 
in the one agency. We think for instance this has some possibility for 
river basins, but we know that this is an area of such political con- 
troversy that it will get mixed up into all sorts of trouble. However, 
we think this may be a way out, a compromise in many things. 

Let me give you an example of what we run into on this sort of 
thing: We were very much interested here in a Great Lakes Fisheries 
Convention which would have merely set up, as you know, an in- 
vestigative commission, and which w ould have had regulatory powers 
with respect to the lamprey. 

It had been long agreed in our negotiations with the Department 
of State that there would be a State member on this commission, on 
the international commission, representing the United States. But 
we ran into a budget office directive at the last moment when the 
legislation was on the w ay through—a budget office request that this 
be. stricken, that it could not be done. The Presidential appointive 
powers again could not be restricted. I think it was your house, for- 
tunately, | that put the State representation back in the bill. 

Lastly, we are having trouble, sir, with respect to interstate com- 
pacts. As our use of interstate compacts has grown, we are running 
into more difficulties with respect to Federal consent to them, and for 
reasons that we do not understand. 

In 1955 a congressional committee suggested that the States draft 
an interstate compact on juvenile delinquency. Our committee took 
part in the drafting of such compact. It has now been ratified by 
29 States and the Terr itory of Hawaii. 

We felt that this was a compact that did not need the consent of 
Congress under the constitutional interpretation of the Supreme 
‘ourt, but legislation was requested nevertheless. First, so the Ter- 
ritory "of Hawaii would come in—its w ay would be cleared. Secondly, 
to encourage the States. The legislation passed by your house does 
just this: 
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It says it gives consent—this is 3 years after—it gives consent to 
all Federal Territories and possessions that join this compact, and at 
the same time it says that consent is given only those States which 
have ratified, and every new State must come to Congress. We can- 
not understand the reason for this. 

This is the same compact, I mean the substance has all been passed 
upon by Congress, yet we will have to go to Congress for each new 
State. We think this sort of thing is very unfortunate—the Asso- 
ciation of State Attorneys General has passed a series of resolutions 
which I call to your attention on this matter of interstate compacts 
suggesting ways that the burden could be eased. 

We think this is increasingly important. For instance, Mr. Hop- 
kins mentioned the interstate metropolitan areas. We are very much 
interested in that. We have got some legislation through in New 
York State which will permit municipalities to make interstate com- 
pacts across State lines. We do not know if this will be usable in 
the long run or if this will be the ultimate answer, but certainly this 
might be helpful. If every municipality has to go to Washington 
for consent when it makes a compact with a neighboring municipality, 
such as the school district between Wisconsin and Illinois, now set 
up by compact, they are just not going to use it. It is just too much. 
It is going to increase the burden of the work of Congress. There- 
fore, we call your attention to the suggestion of the Association of 
Attorneys General. 

Mr. Founratn. Professor, you have done a very excellent job. We 
appreciate your appearing before us and giving us the benefit of your 
thinking. I do hope you will submit to us any supplementary re- 
marks you may care to in this field, because it is very important. 
In fact, there 1s substantial thinking on the part of many Members 
of Congress that something ought to be done along the lines you have 
suggested. 

I know there has been a feeling in my own State that there is 
insufficient liaison between the Members of Congress from our State 
and the State officials. Quite often legislation is introduced and acted 
upon by Members of Congress which, as you say, does affect the State 
and oftentimes the State people are not as adequately informed about 
it as they ought to be. And sometimes State legislation is passed 
that may necessitate some Federal action and we are not advised. 

I think it was last year our Governor called a meeting—and he had 
to do it diplomatically for fear he might be accused of trying to dic- 
tate to the Members of Congress—with the North Carolina congres- 
sional delegation in Raleigh. There was some wonder as to just 
what the Governor had on his mind, as you can imagine. But he 
handled it very diplomatically. He called, there in the senate cham- 
ber in Raleigh, every executive head of the North Carolina State 
government, the superintendent of public welfare, the superintendent 
of public construction, the commissioner of labor, and every one who 
has administrative responsibilities in connection with relations be- 
tween the Federal and State governments, and each prepared a brief. 

He held them down on time. Each one of the officials took about 4 


or 5 minutes to explain his problem, but they submitted it in the 
main in writing. 
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I found it most helpful. There was an effort to bring the North 
Carolina Members in Congress in closer contact with the immediate 
problems of the State officials in the administratiton of programs 
which have a Federal-State impact. ; 

I think you have made some excellent observations and sugges- 
tions. I hope that one of these days, in appropriate form, these sug- 
gestions will bear fruit. 

Mrs. Dwyer. ; 

Mrs. Dwyer. I want to compliment you on your very fine statement 
here this afternoon. 

I would like to ask you just 1 or 2 questions, sir. 

Do you think the State legislatures, including New York State, 
are informed as to the many grants-in-aid programs the Federal Gov- 
ernment sends into their States? 

Mr. ZimMERMANN. No, I donot thinkso. No, I do not. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you think they should be informed? Would it 
help them in their work ? 

Mr. ZimmerMANN. Yes. I think the fact the legislator is a very 
busy man—I am not reflecting here necessarily the lack of informa- 
tion in existence, but simply on the fact having been a legislator 
myself, you do not keep up on all the details. Unless it comes imme- 
diately to your attention you would not be informed. 

Mrs. Dwyer. What I am trying to determine is, how best you could 
keep them informed, recognizing how busy they are. Having been in 
the State legislature myself, I am sure that if I had had some short 
résumé of what the Federal Government was going to do for that year, 
I would have been a better informed State legislator in passing laws. 

Mr. ZIMMERMANN. Particularly if they send it to you on a 1-page 
memorandum and not in 2 volumes. 

Mr. Fountarn. That is right. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you have any suggestion as to how that could be 
done, or do you think it is important enough that it ought to be done? 

Mr. ZimMerRMANN. I think it is important. I think it is for each 
legislature to improve. Possibly the way to do it, I do not think the 
Federal agencies could do it very well; but I think possibly the State 
agencies could distribute such a paper, 1- or 2-page memorandum to 
each State legislator, but I imagine they would only do it when the 
occasion arose. Therefore, they would not get an overall picture. 

Let’s take an example. Our own committeee is a busy committee. 
We have been in this intergovernmental field, but you see we do not 
get into the grants-in-aid problem unless we get into a particular grant- 
in-aid, because we are a policymaking body rather than adminis- 
trative. We know there are some complaints about strictures on 
State administration. 

In this State we were concerned at one time with unemployment 
compensation requirements, about the Federal grants-in-aid, and so 
forth. We do not make any regular report to the legislature on 
Federal grants-in-aid. Possibly we should, but it would be too much 
of a job for us right at the present time. 

Mrs. Dwyer. How could you possibly approach the problem of 
turning back some of these grants-in-aid with the taxes sources to go 
with it, and with the money to go with it, unless the State legislature 
was fully informed on the problem ? 
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Mr. ZimMeRMANN. I think you would have to inform the State leg- 
islature staff. We have been in touch with that committee through 
the State governments. If they make determination subject X will 
be turned back to the States, it will be up to us to inform the State 
legislature that it should be done. Of course, I think one of the ways 
in which you can get some assurance on this thing is if you do this 
along with the tax credit device, by which you make sure that the 
taxes are going to be levied. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Naughton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Navuenton. Professor Zimmermann, you made some mention 
of the Kestnbaum Commission. Are you familiar with the report of 
the Commission ? 

Mr. ZIMMERMANN. Yes. 

Mr. Navueuton. Could you give us some idea as to the impact, if 
any, that it has had upon the New York State Legislature? 

Mr. ZimmMerMANN. I do not think that I could give you any accu- 
rate estimate of the impact which it has had. We know of it as a 
committee, and it has had an impact on us. 

For instance, our committee worked on the civil-defense compact. 
We have considered this matter of civil defense in the nesteennaaian 
area. We know that under the present civil-defense compact it is 

ossible to set up metropolitan-area organizations with which the 
Federal Government can maintain contact, do you see / 

We have been worried about some of the proposed changes in Fed- 
eral civil-defense legislation with respect to what they can do. We 
also know such things as we took a part in such as the forest fire pro- 
tection compact. I am giving you piecemeal things here, but I do 
not know that I can sum up any total impact. 

We pointed to one omission which we think is rather major. 

Mr. Naveuton. Yes, I recall that. 

Mr. ZimmerMann. I do not know that we could give you any total 
impact, except we say this: We think the Kestnbaum report points 
out just about what we have been pointing out here in general terms, 
namely, the need for greater Federal-State cooperation, and the need 
for greater Federal-State communication, and one of the recom- 
mendations of the Kestnbaum report—and we are not criticizing it; 
we recognize this was a tremendous job in view of such a short time— 
one of the recommendations of the Kestnbaum report we applaud. 

We applaud the creation of the special assistant to the President on 
Federal-State relations, because on this Great Lakes compact, while 
our State has not ratified, we were concerned because of the fact we 
may ratify, and when there appeared at the Federal level opposition 
to what was the creation of a completely advisory body, we were 
much concerned. 

The office of the assistant of the President helped work it out. We 
doubt if we could have gotten a solution without that office, you see. 
So that recommendation of the Kestnbaum report we think is ex- 
cellent. 

To sum it up, we think that the general trend of the Kestnbaum 
report, the general recommendations were good. We differ with cer- 
tain details. 
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Generally, we are for it, except we do recognize a certain lack, basic 
lack, we think, in studying the constitutional framework, the changes 
in the constitutional framework. 

Mr. Navucuron. Of course, that particular aspect of our Federal 
system is probably much more in the spotlight now than it was at 
the time the Kestnbaum Commission made its report. 

Mr. ZimmerMANN. That is very true. The tendency of the courts 
has become marked in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Naveuton. There have been developments that intensified the 
interest in this area. 

Mr. ZimMERMANN. That is right. 

Mr. Naventon. Do you think that the average legislator in New 
York State has a general idea of what is in the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion report, or has read it? 

Mr. ZimMERMANN. No. 

The average Member of Congress probably does not either. 

Mr. Fountarn. I am sure he does not. 

Mr. ZIMMERMANN. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. Anything else? 

Mr. Naueuton. Do you have any recommendations you have not 
given us already for practical methods of increasing the flow of in- 
formation between the various levels of government so that they will 
be in a position to cooperate more effectively with each other? 

Mr. ZrmMerMANN. I| have given you, I think, some of the principal 
ones that I thought of. We have been thinking of others, but we 
do not know the answers. We would like to see—for instance, pos- 
sibly, if your committee became the agency that we hope it will become, 
if there could be State participation in it somewhere, so there would 
be joint consideration, but how this will be done we do not know. This 
creates problems. It seems to me if you are going to maintain Fed- 
eral systems—I emphasize again it is primarily the responsibility of 
the Federal Government—then it seems to me we have got to use 
Some new approaches. Of course, we are handicapped all the time 
by this business of separation of powers, this executive-legislative 
business. 

This is a constant difficulty in American government. 

I would like to see something tried along the line of joint agencies, 
State and Federal, which would provide a means of direct commu- 
nication. 

Mr. Founrarn. You are so very right about the ways in which we 
are handicapped. For example, this committee has been studying 
the Kestnbaum report and making preparation for the holding of 
hearings for some time. 

In fact, we have kept the Deputy Assistant to the President advised 
as to our intentions and what we were planning to do. While we 
applaud the President’s concern for this problem at Williamsburg, 
we of the subcommittee did not know he was going to discuss it. We 
did not know he was going to recommend the appointment of a com- 
mittee. 

The appointment of that committee, after we had already started 
this work, has to some extent handicapped us in getting some of the 
governors to appear before our committee. They fear they might 
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say something that would not be consistent with their position on 
that committee. 

I agree with you in your observations. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you very much, Professor. We appreciate 
your coming. 
~ Mr. Zimmermann. Thank you very much. 
(The following material was subsequently submitted :) 




















STATE OF NEw York, 
JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE COOPERATION, 
November 28, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES R. NAUGHTON, 
Counsel, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. NAvuGutTon: In accordance with our understanding that this com- 
mittee, the official agency of the Legislature of the State of New York in Federal- 
State and interstate relations, would submit a statement for inclusion in your 
report, I enclose a staff memorandum prepared by two members of our staff upon 
my instructions. I think that this statement will serve to point up some of the 
difficulties of Federal-State relations from the State viewpoint. I do wish to 
assure the congressional committee that we shall be happy to join in any coopera- 
tive undertaking to alleviate some of the weaknesses of our intergovernmental 
relationships. Please do not hesitate to call upon this committee for further 
material or for any aid or assistance we can render. 

We wish to express our appreciation for the opportunity to present our views. 

Sincerely, 










BuisHa T. Barrett, Chairman. 


STAFF MEMORANDUM BY FREDERICK L. ZIMMERMANN AND MITCHELL WENDELL 






The price of a vital federalism is eternal effort and adjustment to maintain 
effective coordination and balance among its parts. In the past few years we 
have seen a number of endeavors to review, reassess, and even to some extent, 
reconstruct aspects of the intergovernmental relationships of our Federal sys- 
tem—notably, this congressional committee, the recent Federal Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations and the new Federal-State action committee estab- 
lished as a result of the President's suggestion to the governors’ conference. 
These efforts to appraise and evaluate reflect concern that the trends generated 
by the most rapid changes in man’s history may impair the effectiveness of the 
American Federal system. Obviously, our system of government must be ad- 
justed to meet new needs but new designs should not be casually fitted into the 
general pattern without consideration of the possibility of unintended and unde- 
sirable distortion. All the current evaluations are proving valuable. In fact, 
the effort to improve Federal-State relations should not only be expanded but 
established as a continuing operation. 

In approaching the complexity of our federal system, care should be taken to 
avoid the oversimplification of a dogmatic either-or approach. The chorus of 
voices which have been arguing that the States must accept their responsibilities 
threatens to create a stereotype analogous to the assertion of States rights without 
parallel acceptance of State responsibilities. Clearly, the States, if they are to 
maintain their role, must do their job and their governments must be effectively 
organized to thisend. It should also be recognized that the States bear a consid- 
erable portion of the burden of government in the United States and that some 
progress is being made in improving State government. Certainly, the argument 
that the Federal Government only moves into an area of State concern when the 
States do not assume their responsibilities is overstatement of an element of 
truth to the point of distortion. Obviously, there are a number of factors other 
than State inaction which play a part in the dynamism of the Central Govern- 
ment in its relations with the States. Federal as well as State officials move in 
response to pressures and pressures will employ any forum where they can be 
effective. The Federal as well as the State politician will seek to have a voice in 
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what he regards as a popular issue or to duck an unpopular one with little regard 
to implications for the federal system. Except for its employment as an argu- 
ment in debate issues are usually decided on other grounds than the relative 
roles of the Nation and the States. With the removal of any likely constitu- 
tional restraints to Federal assertion of power vis-a-vis the States there has been 
a decline as to any feeling of responsibility at the Federal level for considering 
the balance of the federalism in the formulation and phrasing of national legis- 
lation. In truth, now that the courts have abandoned their former role in the 
protection of a State sphere of action, no category of officials on either level regard 
the general problem of Federal-State relations in and of itself, aside from par- 
ticular issues, as one of their primary responsibilities. 

Moreover, there are obvious forces operating at the national level to expand the 
role of the Central Government. The national politician can take action to exploit 
a local issue while the State official is much more limited in his potential exploita- 
tion of national questions except as campaign symbols. Because of the very 
nature of the federal system today the Federal bureaucracy with its large steady 
career service far outweighs the various smaller State administrative machines 
both in strength and in drive. Consequently, in the constant balancing of Federal 
and State roles the Federal position usually is well defended. This advantage 
is strengthened by functional professional connections of civil servants on both 
levels and by the Federal grant-in-aid chain of command to State administration. 
In fact, the normally far stronger position from which the Federal people operate 
is at times reflected in doctrinairism in the assertion of Federal rights to the 
decided detriment of cooperative federalism. A recent illustration was the atti- 
tude of some Federal administrative departments with respect to the Great Lakes 
Basin compact. This interstate agreement establishing a purely recommendatory 
commission ran into strong opposition from some departments of the National 
Government stated primarily in terms of two objections: First, the provision per- 
mitting the Provinces of Ontario and Quebee to join the compact was said to 
trespass upon an exclusive role of the National Government—this despite the 
wording of the compact clause of the national Constitution which contemplates 
State-foreign agreements; second, it was argued that the existence of several 
international bodies established by the two National Governments made an inter- 
state agency unnecessary. The Federal agencies did not even seriously consider 
the possibility that the States might also have interests and responsibilities in 
the area which national or international bodies would be ill equipped to handle. 
The objections were stated so forcibly as to indicate uncompromising opposition 
to the interstate agreement. 

Fortunately, the existence of the newly created office of the assistant to the 
President for Federal-State relations provided sufficient leverage to compel some 
compromise by the Federal agencies but only at the price of excluding direct 
provincial participation in the Great Lakes Basin Commission. Doctrinairism 
as to Federal rights like that with respect to States rights imparts an unde- 
sirable and unrealistic degree of rigidity to the federal system. While based 
in large part on constitutional and legal concepts, this doctrinairism is rein- 
forced by a rather widespread assumption that the extension of national control 
is natural, inevitable, and accordingly unquestionably desirable. If a federal 
system is the best way to devolve the burden of government in this greatest of 
the democracies with its tremendous area and expanding population, then it 
eannot be assumed that the expansion of the role of the National Government, 
no matter what form it takes, is always the proper answer—that it represents 
progressive federalism and the best of all possible worlds. Similarly, the sole 
measure of the ability of the State governments to contribute to our total govern- 
mental needs is not simply how much administrative burden they can carry for 
the Federal Government. The States cannot be drained of vitality and the de- 
gree of their vitality is related to the degree of their freedom to make decisions 
and to initiate. 

Finally, while the States have some responsibility for the maintenance of the 
federal system, their role in this regard is necessarily a subordinate one. Be- 
eause of its constitutional position alone, if for no other reason, the Federal 
Government must always bear the primary responsibility for the balance of 
the federal system. This basic responsibility of the National Government is far 
more pervasive in our modern day when its position vis-a-vis the States is for 
all practical purposes constitutionally unlimited. With the disappearance of 
judicial protection of an area reserved to State action in the name of constitu- 
tional federalism and the interpretation of the 10th amendment to mean that 
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“Congress can do what Congress can do” a major share of the responsibility at 
the national level has shifted from the judicial branch to the executive and 
particularly to Congress. While this shift to the policymaking branches has had 
the advantage of escaping some of the rigidities of juridical federalism, it is 
also true that decisions in terms of particular issues and pressures rather than 
in terms of the total picture of the federal system (not unknown in judicial 
determination) are much more likely in the more flagrant conflicts of the policy- 
making forum. The judicial branch was conscious of its role as arbiter of the 
federal system. The very nature of the policymaking process tends to militate 
against an equal awareness by the policymaking branches of the importance of 
their role in the relationships of the federal system even though the symbols 
of those relationships frequently will be manipulated as make weights in policy 
struggles. It is for this reason that it is so necessary to continue and expand 
these various efforts, such as that of this congressional Committee on Inter- 
governmental Relationships. We must explore on both the National and State 
levels all possible means of improving the intergovernmental relationships of our 
extensive American governmental structure. In this search we must look be- 
yond some of the well-known and proven instruments of those relationships to 
less familiar and new approaches so that we can more fully utilize any other 
tools which have potential value for shaping a more effective federal system. 
One of the traditional strengths of our federalism, the opportunity for experi- 
mentation, should not be sacrificed because of a reluctance to use hitherto little 
tried or untried methods. 

Accordingly, this statement will not concern itself with problems related to 
the use of the grant-in-aid as an intrafederal device. Rather it will seek to 
touch upon some other possibilities under the headings: “Exploration of Other 
Forms of Cooperation,’ “Improvement of Communications,” “Federal Policy- 
making and Federal Responsibility,” “Joint Federal-State Agencies and Federal 
Encouragement of State Action.” 


I. EXPLORATION OF OTHER FORMS OF COOPERATION 


We believe it would be profitable to give some attention to further use of 
other devices which might be used in some instances for the same general pur- 


poses as the grant-in-aid. Essentially in many of Our areas of Federal-State 
relations we are seeking ways for the National Government to fix national goals 
and national direction while at the same time permitting the widest possible role 
and the greatest freedom of action to the States. In this connection, there 
should be exploration of the possibility of expanded use of the so-called tax- 
credit device which to date has been used only with respect to inheritance taxes 
and unemployment insurance. The tax-credit device could be used in a number 
of ways. First, it might effectuate the use of revenue sources by the States 
without any Federal condition on the use of such revenues. It could make cer- 
tain that the States would levy such taxes since the taxes would continue on 
the Federal level where there was no State levy. Second, the device could be 
employed for a specific program, such as it now is for unemployment insurance. 
In such use it would be conditioned upon a satisfactory State program. Third, 
revenues obtained through tax credits could be conditioned on the use of such 
revenues for one or more programs on a specified list, the choice of program to 
be made by the individual State. The tax-credit device has other possibilities of 
flexibility. Clearly, the percentage of credit can be varied from 100 percent 
to a very small share making possible different formulas for different situations. 

There is another fashion in which National and State action can be inte- 
grated. Legislative declarations of national policy can describe areas for State 
action in contrast to the often haphazard displacement of State law by poorly 
defined or inadvertent occupancy of the field. Integration by positive descrip- 
tion could replace preemption by undirected negation. Examples of at least two 
ways of accomplishing this type of integration come to mind. One is the well- 
known consent-of-Congress procedure in which Congress specifically gives con- 
sent to State action in interestate commerce with respect to particular subject 
matters. Several variants occur in the fairly numerous instances of such pro- 
cedure ranging from the early prototype of the Webb-Kenyon Act to probably 
the most complete action of this kind in the Ferguson-McCarran Act in which 
Congress specified that it was the national policy that the States continue to 
regulate and tax insurance. 

The second method has seen less use probably because it may represent a 
further and more complete development and might have conflicted with the 
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judicial semantics of an earlier day. In this approach national legislation 
formulates the national policy and national action and within this national frame 
prescribes areas for State initiative, action, and variation. By this method the 
States retain freedom to initiate and act within defined boundaries as a part of 
national policy and national action. Integration replaces preemption and the 
conflict, confusion, and uncertainties that accompany preemption or the possi- 
bility of preemption. Whatever the pro and con on the subject matter involved 
one of the most interesting examples was the later Federal rent-control legisla- 
tion where, in effect, if State action of a prescribed character was taken, direct 
Federal control was terminated. Obviously, there can be a number of variants 
of this second method tailored to meet particular situations. In using this 
method, however, care must be taken to make sure that a proper degree of free- 
dom is left to the States. If the discontinuance of Federal law results only when 
the State has enacted legislation of identical content, the result is not a transfer 
of a share of policy, but only a transfer of administrative burdens. Conse- 
quently, the limitation of Federal action should be conditioned on the commence- 
ment of State action for a designated purpose rather than on conformity to a pre- 
determined Federal pattern. 


Il. IMPROVEMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


One of the obvious weaknesses of Federal-State relations is the lack of any 
organic channel of communication between the two levels beyond the long- 
discarded assumption that the United States Senators would communicate the 
opinion of their State legislatures. Basically, communications here as in other 
areas of the intergovernmental relations of the United States are tremendously 
complicated by the structure of American government in its separation of powers 
between executive and legislature. Neither this congressional Committee on 
Intergovernmental Relations nor the New York State joint legislative committee 
on interstate cooperation under whose auspices this statement is submitted repre- 
sent the executive branch of their government, although they both operate under 
mandates from their respective legislative bodies. Nevertheless, despite the in- 
herent obstacles every effort should be made to provide whatever Federal-State 
channels of communications are possible. 

In this day when much Federal legislation increasingly touches upon areas 
where State law and State administration operate there is constant danger of 
conflict and confusion which could be avoided in many cases by consultation. 
Such consultation should take place at an early stage in the formulation of legis- 
lation before a particular pattern becomes involved in the play of pressures with 
a resultant growth often of resistance to change. The lack of such consultation 
of Federal officials with the States has been manifest. Frequently, the States 
know nothing of the terms of proposals with which they are concerned until 
such measures are ready for introduction or are already before Congress. Some- 
times they discover only by accident that there is such legislation under consid- 
eration as in the instance of the legislation now before Congress to create a com- 
mission to implement international judicial cooperation. Of the numerous ex- 
amples of such lack of consultation only one, in which the States obviously had 
at least an equal interest in the proposals, will be cited. In 1955 there was 
established a Federal interdepartmental committee to make recommendations 
with respect to problems arising out of jurisdiction over Federal lands within 
the States. Despite the clear interest of the States in the matter, they were not 
represented on the study group nor did its considerations come to them in any 
precise fashion until the report and recommendations were published. Only 
then were the States able to consider the proposals in some systematic fashion. 
As a result, a joint Federal-State drafting group is now shaping a common pro- 
posal, a process which would have taken place much more fruitfully at an 
earlier stage. In fact, this was good fortune; in other cases the lack of con- 
sultation at an early stage might well assure controversy instead of compromise. 

The need for consultation emphasizes the need for the development of new 
machinery and procedures to implement communication. The creation of an 
office of assistant to the President for Federal-State relations as recommended 
in the study of the recent Federal Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
was a definite improvement which has already proven its value in resolving 
several conflicts such as that which impended over the Great Lakes compact. 
However, so far, it has acted largely as a court of appeals and its existence has 
not affected in any significant degree the need for early consultation. 
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The recent creation as a result of the President’s suggestion to the governor’s 
conference of a joint Federal-State action committee could prove very fruitful. 
It has the advantage of being a joint body representative of both levels. It 
might well be established as a permanent body for overall review and commu- 
nication. Similarly, the creation of this congressional committee fills a gap on 
the legislative side. Its work should be expanded and put on a continuing basis 
since the problem of intergovernmental relations is an eternal one. Moreover, 
its role should be extended to cover at least one other aspect important to 
Federal-State relations. It should evaluate and advise Congress of the effect of 
proposed Federal legislation on the Federal system. 


Ill. FEDERAL POLICYMAKING AND FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Federal policymaking should be accompanied by adequate Federal assump- 
tion of responsibility in terms both of assuming its proper share of the burden 
of administration and in terms of defining its action so as not to imperil 
and handicap State administration. This type of problem may be illustrated 
by the regulation of interstate commerce by motortruck. Ever since 1935 
Congress has empowered the Interstate Commerce Commission to engage in 
such regulation. The existence of Federal law on the subject inevitably gives 
rise to the constitutional problem of occupancy of the field. Since the author- 
ity of ICC is very broad, one may assume a corresponding contraction of State 
power. To some extent, the actual regulations made by the ICC seek to over- 
come this difficulty, but the extent to which they are legally sufficient to do so 
js open to question, especially since the Nelson decision of the Supreme Court 
in 1956 (350 U. S. 497). In that case, the Court’s opinion that State action 
could not be justified on the ground that it was supplementary to or in sup- 
port of Federal action. Thus the former doctrine that State action could 
continue even in a field where Congress had legislated unless there was a clear 
conflict was superseded or at the very least placed seriously in doubt. 

A very acute problem exists in the field of safety regulation of interstate 
earriers. The ICC has a code applicable to this subject and it is said to be 
a good one. However, the Commission has a staff of only 250 persons enforc- 
ing this code (not all of them devoting full time). In fact, until recently this 
staff was much smaller. Ostensibly this force is supposed to inspect all com- 
mercial interstate equipment and to enforce regulations applicable to the actual 
condition of vehicles and their loads on the highway. This is fewer men than 
New York City has available for similar purposes. Indeed, it seems impossible 
that the Federal Government could ever maintain a force sufficient to police 
the entire Nation to enforce compliance with the ICC code. Yet under present 
conditions, the existence of the ICC code may well be an occupancy of the field. 
Certainly it has displaced the legal authority of the States to make certain 
types of regulations for interstate trucks and it even causes profound uncer- 
tainty concerning the ability of the States to enforce the Federal law by supple- 
menting State legislation. Most useful would be the production of an atmos- 
phere in which the States would be given the maximum initiative and encourage- 
ment to use it. The Federal Government has a heavy responsibility in this re- 
spect because of its vast constitutional powers. The supremacy clause of the 
Constitution makes it possible for Federal action to supersede State action in 
many vital areas; in fact, for all practical purposes under judicial interpreta- 
tion in any and all. Such a situation is often brought about simply by the 
Federal staking out of a claim. This can be done in a number of ways. The 
Federal Government may actually regulate a portion of an activity. On the 
other hand, it may simply enact statutes or devise administrative regulations 
which are then enforced inadequately or not at all. Or, unless great care is 
taken, the silence of Congress can be interpreted as a Federal policy, prohibiting 
State action. Whatever the approach, many of the results are equally debilitat- 
ing for the States. Indeed, it is obvious that the second and third situations 
also produce voids which cannot do otherwise than harm the general public. 

In fact, in drafting Federal legislation Congress should constantly consider 
the possible effect of the doctrine of occupancy of the field. It seems quite clear 
that the Supreme Court has at least for the time being read the 10th amendment 
out of the Constitution. It follows that there is no constitutional limit on con- 
gressional power on the grounds of trespass on a State sphere of activity. 
Accordingly, it follows that Congress can decide whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should take action; in other words, Congress can determine whether there 
shall be National or State control in a field or what the balance between the 
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two will be. This being so it would seem that the decision of Congress as to 
the degree of Federal occupancy of the field should be final and not subjected 
to wide judicial modification through the device of interpreting the intent of 
Congress. The sweeping language of some judicial decision may eventually 
be tempered to more limited effect. However, not only does such rectification 
take time, but in the meanwhile State administration is faced with the impedi- 
ment of the threat of legal challenge. The States are asked to assume their 
responsibilities in the shadow of decisions which may have put such action 
beyond their powers. Certainly, Congress should remove by specific provisions 
wherever possible any doubt arising from the occupancy-of-the-field doctrine 
as to the legitimacy of State action. 

One of the best ways to meet the responsibility of so formulating national 
legislation so as to achieve integration of Federal and State action and avoid 
the creation of uncertainty and spheres of anarchy would be to use the device 
of joint drafting groups composed of both Federal and State officials under 
the aegis of Congress or the national administration on one side and the 
Council of State Governments on the other. Recently there have been two 
promising examples of this procedure. One was the use of such a group in 
the jurisdiction over Federal areas within the States instance mentioned above. 
The other was with respect to proposed Federal action for the regulation of 
motorboats. The original Federal proposals would not only have constituted 
occupancy of the field but it was obvious that existing Federal machinery was 
inadequate for effective enforcement and the expansion of that machinery would 
not be justified in terms of the expense involved. For example, New Jersey 
polices motorboats on Lake Hopatcong. Not only did it seem rather senseless 
to displace New Jersey administration but it was difficult to see how the Federal 
Government could establish effective regulation on the lake without dispropor- 
tionate expense and administrative structure. Certainly, the Congress might 
utilize this joint drafting procedure in many cases as a substitute for vaguely 
formulated unilateral action. 


IV. JOINT FEDERAL-STATE AGENCIES 


One of the areas of promise in the search for means of improving Federal- 
State coordination is the use of joint Federal-State agencies and in other cases 
where such an agency would not be justified or desirable the appointment by 
one level of government to its agency of officials of the other level. The use 
of such joint Federal-State agencies might well prove a way out of the conflicts of 
regional administration, particularly river basins. Similarly, representation 
of the State level of government in Federal agencies might improve coordina- 
tion and cooperation in many instances. For example, the recent Federal 
flood-insurance legislation contemplates that the States will subsidize flood in- 
surance in equal amounts with the Federal subsidization. Yet, the legislation 
contemplates no voice for the States in the policy determinations of the Federal 
agency. The 1956 proposal for Federal pollution legislation as originally 
drafted by the Federal agencies declared that the States had primary responsi- 
bility for pollution abatement but only provided for the possible appointment 
of a representative of State government on the advisory committee amidst a 
host of representatives of private and other interests. Only a major battle 
assured the States of any voice at all. There is no fundamental Federal con- 
stitutional obstacle to either the establishment of joint Federal-State agencies 
or the appointment of State officials to Federal agencies. But in practice diffi- 
culties have been raised. For example, through long years of negotiation it 
had always been understood that one of the United States Commissioners on the 
Great Lakes International Fisheries Commission would be a representative of 
the State governments. Yet at the last moment the States had to fight to over- 
come the elimination of a provision to this effect from the enabling legislation. 
It was argued that such a provision limited the President’s power of appoint- 
ment despite the fact that Federal legislation often specifically designates the 
Federal officers to be appointed. A similar argument was made against State 
representation on the Commission on International Rules of Judicial Procedure, 
although the legislation specifies representation from the Departments of State 
and Justice. 

Vv. FEDERAL ENCOURAGEMENT OF STATE ACTION 


One of the factors of greatest importance to the development of effective 
Federal-State coordination is the assumption by the Federal Government of its 
responsibilities in making State action possible. Unhappily, there have been 
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too few instances where the Federal Government has recognized its obligations 
in this regard. The Federal Bureau of Prisons in helping to evolve concrete 
ideas for intergovernmental action without attempting to impose its own notions 
of correctional administration on the States and the Forest Service which has 
given genuine support to the State initiative in developing the forest fire com- 
pacts are noteworthy, but too infrequent examples of a desirable pattern. 

One of the best ways that the Federal Government can meet its responsibilities 
in this area is to undertake in practice the friendly encouragement of State 
action, or at the very least the neutrality toward it, that is universally acknowl- 
edged to be desirable, at least so long as discussions remain on a theoretical 
basis. 

At the very time that the President has been announcing an intention of seeking 
the return of functions to the States, the Public Health Service seeks to limit 
State action in the pollution-control field by opposing consent to that portion of 
the Tennessee compact which would permit the States of that river basin to 
make supplementary agreements without the need of further congressional con- 
sent and incidentally further scrutiny and opportunity for opposition by the 
Public Health Service. This stand is taken despite the fact that such supple- 
mentary agreements would have to be within the scope and purposes of the 
parent compact whose provisions are already specifically known to the Federal 
Government. 

Similar lack of sympathy for State action has recently been evidenced at the 
Federal administrative level in the cases of the Klamath and the Bear River 
compacts. In the former instance the Department of Justice has resisted the 
compact because it was unwilling to commit the United States Government to 
any specific policy of water use in the Klamath Basin. Such Federal commitment 
Was necessary to the development of an effective interstate water allocation 
program because of the extensive landholdings of the Federal Government in 
the Klamath area. It does not appear that the objections of the Department 
of Justice were to the substantive principles of water law embodied in the 
compact and the Federal-consent legislation. Rather the Federal view was 
that it was inappropriate for the Federal Government to be bound to any policy 
whatever its substance. 

In the case of the Bear River compact (the same point could be raised with 
equal validity for the Klamath) reluctance seems to have been exhibited on the 
ground that certain provisions of this compact were novel. Such a grudging 
approach to State action and experimentation is directly contrary to the philoso- 
phy underlying our federal system and can thwart attempts by the States to 
assume their responsibilities. 

The Federal Government also has a heavy responsibility in working with the 
States on problems of common concern. Unfortunately, there is much evidence 
that cooperative evolution of policy and action do not mean the same thing to 
Federal officials as to the States. In the drafting of interstate compacts, Federal 
officials are invited to sit with the drafters and to help evolve the agreements 
themselves. For example, in the development of the interstate detainers agree- 
ment, the insertion of the provision permitting a party jurisdiction to make the 
prisoner available in its own custody instead of surrendering custody was in- 
serted, and substantially drafted by the Federal representatives in order to 
meet their needs and convenience. Frequently, when Federal officials have 
not availed themselves of the opportunity to participate in the actual negotia- 
tions, they have received drafts for comment before the actual promulgation of 
the completed product. 

On the other hand, the Federal administration seems characteristically to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that it can pursue a unilateral course and that the most 
to be asked of the States is information. This was quite evident, for example, in 
the study of legislative jurisdiction over lands within the States. It is incon- 
ceivable to contend that this subject is of less concern to the States than to the 
United States Government. Yet, the Federal Interdepartmental Committee 
charged with the responsibility for evolving policy in this field asked only that the 
State attorneys general supply information. They were not asked to supply 
members to a joint study group. This was true despite the fact that the report 
contained specific recommendations for both Federal and State legislation. Only 
after insistence from the State side was any measure of cooperative study be- 
latedly undertaken. 

Similarly, the history of legislation to establish a Commission on International 
Rules of Judicial Procedure shows a lack of Federal awareness of the need to con- 
sider State interests. It took over a year of steady effort before the Department of 
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Justice was willing to state that it had no objection to State represenation 
being specifically provided for in the legislation. This was the attitude despite 
the fact that the bill specifically calls for and entrusts the Commission with the 
devising of international agreements governing procedures in State courts and 
before State administrative agencies. 

As the States have turned to greater use of the interstate compact and the 
number and type of interstate agreements have increased, Congress and admin- 
istrative agencies of the National Government seem in many cases to have 
become less friendly to these State efforts and more inclined to detailed review and 
supervision even in matters of State law and administration. In addition to 
cases previously mentioned in this statement, the Federal delay on the juvenile 
compact provides a significant example. In 1954 a congressional committee 
investigating juvenile delinquency suggested a compact to deal with certain 
interstate aspects of State law and administration. Approximately half the 
States and Hawaii have now enacted a compact for this purpose. Congress was 
asked to enact legislation that would facilitate participation by the Federal 
Territory of Hawaii, and also give congressional approval as encouragement 
to this effort of the States, even though under Supreme Court interpretation 
of the Constitution such congressional consent was not necessary for the compact. 
Despite these facts, no action has been taken by Congress during the past 3 
years. As the Supreme Court long had held that congressional consent is not 
needed for a compact which does not disturb the political balance of the Federal 
Union the participating States were able to begin operations under the agreement. 

However, in 1957, danger of further obstacles to the progress of the compact was 
indicated when the House of Representatives passed a bill which, while giving 
consent for any Territory and possession of the United States to join the juvenile 
agreement even though it had not yet taken action to that end, incongruously 
limited congressional consent for State participation to those specifically named 
States that already had ratified. The measure, in sharp contrast to the free hand 
given Federal territories, would thus require any State subsequently acting to 
come to Congress for specific consent to join in a compact whose substance 
Congress already would have approved. The Association of Juvenile Compact 
Administrators has said that if this bill becomes law “a requirement that States 
hereafter enacting juvenile compacts must secure the further consent of Congress 
will needlessly subject them and all States wishing to compact with them to delays 
of unpredictable duration in making such compacts effective.” 

It is essential that Congress seek to simplify the process of congressional 
consent to interstate compacts rather than compound the difficulties. Under 
the ruling of the Supreme Court many compacts do not need formal consent. 
Illinois and Wisconsin came to secure consent for an interstate school ad- 
ministration compact. Clearly, consent was not necessary in this case and 
is undesirable in the light of the additional procedure for both the States and 
Congress. In many cases difficulties could be minimized and State action 
encouraged if, as a committee of the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral has suggested, Congress granted consent in advance to enter into com- 
pacts of certain types or in certain categories without the necessity of any 
further referral of such agreements to Congress. The requirement of sub- 
sequent referral now contained in some so-called consent in advance provisions 
actually is a stricture upon the States rather than a stimulus to compact 
action. Congress has already established the precedent of giving such ad- 
vance consent, the most notable example being its consent to compacts hav- 
ing to do with control of crime. In general, for those compacts which do 
require consent, the Committee of the Attorneys General feels it is desirable 
to establish a compact consent procedure designed to assure expeditious con- 
sideration by Congress and urges consideration of a procedure like that now 
used for civil-defense compacts. Some such action by Congress is essential if 
State action by interstate compact is not to be subjected to discouraging de- 
lays and stifling strictures. 

yovernment is a continuing process. No matter what the success of the 
present efforts imbalances will develop unless Federal policy, in practice as 
well as in theory, recognizes and encourages State initiative. This means the 
cooperative working out of policy in fields of common concern and the avoid- 
ance of Federal action and attitudes that may impede State activity. 


_ Mr. Founrtarn. I want to recognize someone who has been sitting 
in the audience. I thought his face looked familiar yesterday when 
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I glanced at him out in the audience. Mr. Elmer Henderson is staff 
counsel for the Executive and Legislative Reorganization Subcom- 
mittee, another subcommittee of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, which is headed by Representative Dawson of Illinois. Repre- 
sentative Dawson is chairman both of that subcommittee and of the 
full Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Henderson has been sitting with us, and we are very glad to 
have him with us. 

I’m sorry I didn’t recognize him earlier. 

If there is nothing further, the committee will stand adjourned 
until 9 o’clock Menkes morning, to meet here in this same room. 

(Whereupon, at 4:27 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 9 a. m., Monday, October 7, 1957.) 
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STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 
(Part 1—Boston, Mass., and New York. N. Y.) 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
United States Court House, New York, N.Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:10 a, m., in room 
110, United States Court House, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., 
Hon. L. H. Fountain (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Fountain, and Dwyer. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. 
Goldberg, professional staff member. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Let the record show that a quorum is present, with the majority 
and minority members of the committee represented. 

We are very happy to have with us this morning the very distin- 
guished governor of the great State of New Jersey. 

I will say at the outset, Governor, rather than read a rather lengthy 
introductory statement, that in general the subcommittee is seeking 
evidence bearing on two types of problems: First, whether the exist- 
ing division of “responsibility between the national and other levels 
of. government is proper and satisfactory and, second, whether and 
by what means intergovernmental cooperation can be improved i in the 
grant-in-aid programs, and their operation made more efficient and 
economical. 

I am sure you have already had the benefit of the material which we 
sent out and that you are thoroughly familiar with the purpose of our 
hearings. Without further comment, we will be very glad to hear 
from you at this time. 


Governor Mryner. I have some remarks which I have committed 
to writing. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT B. MEYNER, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Governor Mreyner. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is, 
of course, a privilege for me to be here today to make a few comments 
on the relation of the State of New Jersey with the Federal Govern- 
ment for this important subcommittee of the Congress. 

As Congressman Fountain suggested 1 in his invitation, we can save 
a good deal of your time if the views of New Jersey officials, with 
regard to partic ular grant-in-aid programs, are submitted in writing 
later on for inclusion in your record. That will be done. 
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This morning, however, let me sketch briefly some of my experiences 
as Governor in areas concerning both State and Federal Govern- 
ments, I think they will show that old-time jealousies of State sover- 
eignty have given way to realistic working arrangements for the 
common good. 

No State, we are being forcibly reminded today, can set itself up in 
hostile opposition to the United States Constitution, or to the deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court; otherwise this Nation, 
one and indivisible, would be shattered into anarchy. 

It becomes particularly timely, then, to descrioe some of the many 
ways in which Federal Government and the States work peacefully 
and harmoniously together for the public benefit. In the process, no 
injury is done to the wide measure of self-government enjoyed by 
the States; rather, it is an exercise of American commonsense that each 
State does not live in a vacuum and that, in some fields, united action 
is necessary. 

At the very outset of my administration in 1954, this concept was 
brought home to me in a dramatic way. It was in connection with the 
payment of unemployment compensation benefits, a joint enterprise 
of the Federal and State Governments. Many complaints had come 
from citizens concerning delay in paying such benefits, a delay which 
had caused much hardship and even suffering. 

A team of private business experts was recruited by me to find 
methods to speed up the payments. What started as a study to im- 
prove administration soon developed into a disclosure of alarming 
irregularities in New Jersey’s division of employment security, w hich 
handles the payment of unemployment compensation. 

It became necesary for me, on the basis of facts submitted, to sus- 
pend the director of the division pending a complete investigation. 
On the very day of that action, I telephoned Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell in W ashington to ask him to assist in a matter concerning 
Federal, as well as State funds. 

Again, on that same day, Roy Kinsinger, a Federal career man 
Ce in auditing, arrived in my office and arr anged for a full coop- 

‘ation that has continued throughout the whole process of reorgan- 
‘ats this multi-million-dollar operation. Mr. Kinsinger was joined 
by Frank Johnson, regional Federal director, and his ‘staff. 

Out of this joint ef ffort have come changes which have moved New 
Jersey to the No. 1 spot among the 48 States in speed and efficiency 
of benefit payments. Even more important—and this was of national 
benefit—it was shown that no clear line had been marked out for 
Federal and State responsibility in the management of unemployment 
compensation funds. 

Federal auditors assumed the State would audit the moneys once 
a grant of funds had been made. State officials were told by the 
agency that Federal supervision was complete, and that State super- 
vision would be needless duplication. In other words, the fuzzy line 
of demarcation made possible the use of a version of the old army 
game of passing the buck. It is not easy to do that today. 

As a byproduct of the ate eer which revealed embezzlement 
by a former director of $300,000, New Jersey has worked out a plan 
with Federal bank examiners whereby information is exchanged as to 
the status of State funds deposited in national banks. Many other 
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valuable procedures were developed on matters affecting the employ- 
ment security administration, to the benefit of both Federal and State 
operation in this field. 

To turn to the broader picture, every one of the 14 New Jersey State 
departments deals with problems which have a joint Federal-State 
interest. The kind of study you people are making can be of great 
value in improving working relationships, cutting redtape, and im- 
proving efficiency. 

It has long become a truism to say there are some things that can 
be done best on a State or local level; others that require regional or bi- 
state cooperation (I can cite the Port of New York Author ity and the 
New York-New Jersey Waterfront Commission) ; others like foreign 
policy that the Federal Government must do alone: still others, and 
that is why we are here today, that must be distributed between and 
among the various elements of government. 

It has been said that the most important single factor that has 
made the United States a great Nation is the absence of tariff barriers 
at State lines and the consequent free movement of interstate com- 
merce among all the States. Somewhat the same observation could 
be made with regard to the Nation’s highways. 

At the 1954 governors’ conference at Lake George, I was rather 
shocked by the attitude of some governors who were urging the Fed- 
eral Government to pull out of the highway field. This was on the 
very same day and just prior to the moment that the President un- 

veiled his vastly expanded Federal-State highway program, in the 

interest of domestic progress and national defense. I need hardly 
say that there was an abrupt about-face on the part of the governors 
to whom I refer. 

It seemed to me then—and I still feel strongly that our Interstate 
System of Highways, like our problems in the fields of civil aviation, 
radio, and television, demands a national approach that will guaran- 
tee against major roadways ending in cornfields or other dead ends at 
State borders. Problems such as these soar above the black lines 
made on the maps by the cartographers. Such lines have no real 
meaning to a motorist or an aviator, or to the mysterious waves that 
transmit sounds and pictures, or—in still another dimension—to 
manmade moons that circle the earth. 

As a happy sequel to the high comedy at Lake George, we now have 
a new Federal-State highway program worked out by a Democratic 
Congress, and signed by a Republican President in a classic demon- 
stration of a bipartisan approach to a national problem. As a corri- 
dor State, with a traffic density 714 times the national average, we in 
New Jersey have worked hard to take full advantage of ‘the new 
program. 

New Jersey is 1 of the 18 States that have committed all of our 
Federal matching funds in the first year of the program’s operation 
and we are fully ready to move ahead and build our badly needed 
roads. 

Just a few days ago, New Jersey’s State highway commissioner 
was able to announce that contracts, totaling some $74 million, will 
be undertaken in the current fiscal year. Of this sum, some $20 million 
represents State funds. 
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If all this were to be done exclusively through State funds, our 
legislature would have to impose more taxes, or the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to relinquish its taxes on gasoline or some other 
tax source. 

In that case, however, how could we have a truly national system 
of highways for defense and peaceful commerce? The chances are 
that the highway programs of the 48 States would be subject to in- 
terminable conflicts and the various highway systems would be hope- 
lessly balkanized. But the point does not need to be labored. 

Right now the Nation is concerned over the Asiatic flu and the 
means to prevent it, just as it was concerned over Salk vaccine against 
polio, which required a full measure of Federal-State cooperation. A 
vaccine against Asiatic flu has been developed and is being rushed 
into production. Presently it is in short supply. Our public health 
people in New Jersey have reported to us on a system of priorities 
that would best use the limited supply as it becomes available. 

Yet how can a State like New Jersey enforce such priorities, any 
more than it could deal singlehandedly with Salk vaccine? These 

vaccines are not produced in any one State. We here in this State 
have no control over their sale or distribution elsewhere, Moreover, 
epidemics are not respecters of lines on the map. So this, it seems to 
me, is a logical area for Federal action, if the spread of the disease 
and the need for equitable distribution of vaccine makes such action 
necessary. 

And, while we are speaking of public health, I feel certain that 
many of our badly needed hospital beds would not have been provided 
were it not for Federal funds that have come to New Jersey through 
the Hill-Burton Act. Here again is an area where Federal-State, pri- 
vate cooperation meets serious local needs. I could cite numerous cases 
where New Jersey communities have welcomed such funds, and the 
stimulation of local initiatives furnished by the Hill-Burton Act. 

Let me tell you of our concern over the proper uses of Delaware 
River water. Here is a field in which New Jersey cannot act alone, 
because it must share management of the Delaware with other States 
and the Federal Government. 

A new agency—the Delaware River Basin advisory committee 
has been created for river development. The committee consists of 
representatives of New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jer- 
sey, and of the cities of New York and Philadelphia. 

‘We have gone before committees of Congress on this interstate 
problem, and Congress has authorized and provided funds for the 
Army Corps of Engineers and other Federal agencies to prepare an 
entirely new blueprint for the Delaware—one ‘which will comprise 
water supply, flood protection, navigation, recreation, and pollution 
control. 

Already the cooperation has borne real fruit, since the Army engi- 
neers have made important suggestions as to how the river should be 
managed in the interest not only of four bordering States, but in the 
national interest. 

We in New Jersey have some 125 miles of ocean shoreline that must 
be protected against the depredations of winds and waves. Erosion 
of shores is not a problem peculiar to any one State; instead, it applies 
to the many thousands of miles of shoreline of many States and thus 
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becomes a national problem. We are cooperating with the Federal 
Government, through the Army engineers, in making a survey that is 
providing information certain to enable us to resist more adequately 
the encroachment of the sea upon the land, and the results of this 
survey will be of value in all States that touch upon the ocean. 

In the field of social security, I am happy to say that we have been 
able to integrate our pension systems with the Federal social security 
system, and to make those benefits available to State, county, and 
municipal employees, and to teachers in our public schools. 

I suppose social security is the single, most-prized legislation that 
has ever been enacted, since it protects so many millions against what 
used to be the tragedies of old age, and it might be pertinent to this 
hearing to ask if it could ever have come into being if we had de- 
pended — the actions of 48 individual States. 

It has been my opportunity to serve, by appointment of the gover- 
nor’s conference, on the National Committee for the Aging—a field 
very close to my heart. I have taken part in some very constructive 
meetings in Washington in this connection, and I feel sure that we are 
on the threshold of a new era of consideration for our older citizens, 
who are forming an ever larger part of our total population. Here 
is still another instance where Federal, State, local, and private coop- 
eration can be of utmost value in generating ideas and policies for the 
richer use of the talents of our senior citizens. 

Recently I have signed legislation establishing a division on the 
aging in our State department of health. It sets up a commission 
representing six of our State departments of government, as well as 
the general public. Before we submitted a budget for the operation 
of the new agency, and before we even considered staff, we called upon 
the regional director of the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, for advice and assistance. I refer to Joseph 
O’Connor. 

Mr. O’Connor attended our first conference and brought with him 
a representative from Secretary Folsom’s Washington staff who has 
knowledge of the best thinking and the best program ideas developed 
throughout the Nation. Out of such meetings of the minds, we hope 
to create in New Jersey a new approach to the problem of the aged 
whose dividends will be collected in the coin of human happiness, as 
well as in material rewards. 

In this age of nuclear fission, all States must depend on the vast 
stores of new facts collected by the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Commission has made available to us in New Jersey lessons of research 
in the safe industrial use of radioactive materials. No State could hope 
to undertake such research by itself, yet we, like all other States, can 
take prompt action to use the information to save lives and property. 

As governor of a great State, I want to make it clear that New Jersey 
is proud to stand on its own 2 feet and to meet squarely all of its 
obligations to its 514 million citizens. We do not run to the Great 
White Father in Washington in matters of purely State concern. 

I believe that the fear of big Central Government which is often 
expressed is a fear that grows out of the failure of individual States 
to fulfill the duties which are solely theirs. State government should 
be strong and self-reliant, in the sense that God helps those who help 
themselves. 
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But New Jersey is also a working partner in a nation which, if I may 
repeat the term, is one and indivisible. As such a partner—one which, 
incidentally, contributes enormous sums to the National Treasury— 
New Jersey welcomes Federal cooperation in every proper area to 
minister to the welfare of its people. In an age when the human in- 
tellect has banished old taboos, prejudices, feudal concepts, and ar- 
tificial boundaries—in an age which has created new vistas and new 
frontiers—no man, no State, no nation can live to itself alone. 

That is generally my statement. If you care to ask me some ques- 
tions, I would be delighted to attempt to answer them. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Governor Meyner. You 
have given us an excellent statement, emphasizing in particular the 
extreme importance and necessity of Federal-State relations in a num- 
ber of fields where successful operations otherwise might never have 
been carried out. 

I might say these hearings are prompted in part by the Kestnbaum 
Commission report which contains some 200 recommendations, most of 
them directed to the Federal executive agencies and to the Congress. 

There were recommendations also directed to State and local gov- 
ernments. 

We are engaged in an effort to evaluate the recommendations of the 
Kestnbaum report, and at the same time to find out just what the 
thinking is at the grassroots in connection with this whole field of 
intergovernental relations, emphasizing in particular Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. 

As you may well know from your experience, whenever we adopt 
a new program, there is always the question as to whether or not the 
Federal Government is getting into something which ought to be 
handled by either State or local government, or by both of these 
levels. 

These are just some of the reasons, in addition to those I stated to 
begin with, why we are holding these hearings. 

I would like to ask you first if you will give us your thinking as to 
the proper test or criterion which ought to be used by Congress in 
determining, first, whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs, 
and second, whether to continue or terminate existing grants. 

Governor Mryner. Generally, I think the test should be who can do 
the job better, but generally the test has been, have the States acted 
in a necessary field ? 

All too frequently, by reason of the failure of legislatures or the 
people through a constitutional amendment process, to give full repre- 
sentation to all of the areas in their State, a vacuum is created where 
the State has not acted and the people who want these programs and 
want these needs met have only one place to go, and that is the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I have seen all too frequently the situation where, because the legis- 
lature has not been reapportioned, or because one representative speaks 
for 500 people as contrasted with another representative who speaks 
for 500,000 people, because they do not respond to these needs, the 
people in these States have only one place to go. 

I think we can always determine, theoretically, that the State or the 
municipality could better handle these things, but I think the test by 
which Congress has acted, and probably will continue to act is, Have 
they responded? And if they do not, there is only one course left. 
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I think President Eisenhower, in a speech at Williamsburg, pointed 
out that if the States persist in creating this vacuum, in failing to 
act, naturally the Federal Government will have to continue. 

He pointed out, as I recall it, that it is very desirable for the State 
to continue these responsibilities, but if they do not act the Federal 
Government has no other alternative but to continue the program. 

Mr. Founratn. To what extent, in your opinion, should the Con- 
gress be influenced either by the ability and willingness or the lack 
of ability and the unwillingness of States to assume responsibilities 
in various fields of public service ? 

Governor Mryner. Well, it seems to me there is an equal obligation 
on Congress to see to it that the health of our people is protected. I 
think that is brought home everytime we have an examination for 
military service of our people. 

We find vast numbers throughout the land, even in the most prosper- 
ous States, who apparently have not had good health protection. 

We find people that, had they had treatment and training and re- 
habilitation, might be much more fit. I think it is most important on 
the national level to be concerned about whether the States and munici- 
palities will assume these obligations. 

To me, on the educational level, it would be very simple to say, “We 
in New Jersey send much more money to the Federal Government and 
we get so little back compared with what we send.” 

If we took a completely selfish view, we would say, “Under no cir- 
cumstances should the National Government try to meet the emergency 
with reference to school facilities.” 

I am somewhat impressed by the argument for Federal-State aid, 
not in terms of what will best serve New Jersey, but in terms of what 
will give us the kind of a system by which we can offer equal facilities 
to all citizens, because it is my belief the strength of democracy is in 
the equal educational opportunities we give to all of our citizens so 
that we can be sure that we have an area of fluidity by which we can 
reach out and get our most able leaders. 

More and more we are relying upon our educational facilities to do 
the screening by which we get leaders of business, industry, commerce, 
and government. I think we have got to take a broader view if we 
want to look to the future of our country. In this situation I think 
Congress has to say, “Well, it is our obligation to see that we train all 
of our citizens to the full, if the States will not undertake it, or 
will not do it.” 

Mr. Fountarn. What is your opinion as to whether or not the 
Federal Government should voluntarily enter these fields without 
being called upon by the States for help ? 

For example, a Member of Congress has a good idea, maybe as a 
result of a number of constituents recommending a given proposal, 
and he introduces a bill. Quite often we have initiated programs, I 
think, without any tremendous demand on the part of the States. 

I wonder whether you think it proper for the Congress to get into 
these fields without some demand from the States? 

Governor Meyner. Well, it is my firm belief that if you had a refer- 
endum on every bill that ever passed Congress or passed the legisla- 
ture, you would have little or no reaction. ‘There are some areas where 
the public feels strongly and where they could be expected to turn 
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out in large numbers. I think that is why we have the representative 
system. We elect somebody because we trust them. We expect them 
to evaluate the facts and come to a conclusion. 

I feel sure that many of these programs in the State or Federal 
Government are not judged in terms of what the people might do in a 
public referendum, but I think after they are inaugurated and after 
they are utilized people do see their value. 

You take the general program with respect to the mentally re- 
tarded. For years these people were overlooked ; they were placed in 
the back room or no one ever wanted to mention them, but then sud- 
denly someone had the inspiration to band together the parents to 
form organizations and they today get recognition. They prob- 
ably do not have a majority of the people enthusiastic about the cause 
because they might not know about it, ‘ut they are a small group that 
has striven for recognition and made progress. 

It would seem to me that a Representative in Congress should judge 
it in terms of whether or not the States are meeting the problem, and 
if they are not meeting the problem—and this vacuum of which I 
think the President spoke about exists—they more or less have a duty 
in good conscience to act. 

Mr. Fountarn. In other words, they are duly elected by the people 
from their respective areas, and they have a direct responsibility to 
those people just as the governor and other State officials have. 

Governor Merner. I sense, amongst my colleagues as governors, a 
feeling which I am apt to think of as s presumptuous sometimes. They 
sort of think they are in a better position to judge what the people 
want than the Congressman, but the Congressman, in my humble 
opinion, has been elected in his sphere, and he is supposed to say 
what is to be done at the Federal level. 

I have done this: Each year in February, I have met with the two 
United States Senators and the 14 Congressmen, or such of them as 
would appear, and I get from my 14 department heads a notion of 
what legislation is pending in Congress and I ask them to give me the 
material. 

Then I sit down with the Senators and Congressmen and try to 
tell them what the viewpoint of each department is with respect to 
legislation. Then we keep in touch with them quite Scctaatty. In 
that fashion I do think we have a close relationship and a better un- 
derstanding. I think all too often the State government operates in 
a vacuum and does not have any liaison with their congressional rep- 
resentatives. 

Even though our two United States Senators and—what is it, 10 of 
our 14 R epresentatives—are of an opposite political faith to me, we 
worked out a pretty good relationship, 

Just as soon as the department head alerts me to a problem, and 
points out how it will affect us, that there is apt to be some change 
in the congressional enactment, either he or myself, if it is a very im- 
portant matter, get in touch with the Congressional Representatives 
and we do work out a very close arrangement. 

Mr. Founrary. I think that is wonderful. Mrs. Dwyer will prob- 
ably have some questions along that line, She has been interested in 
the type of liaison existing between the Federal Government and the 
State governments. 
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Governor Mryner. We have many people in the State government 
who hold offices in these national associations of tax officials, attorneys 
general, the judiciary. It seems all the specialties are pretty well or- 
ganized now. These people have a voice, too. 

Mr. Fountain. The reason I asked the general question, which is 
always difficult to answer with respect to what programs the Federal 
Government should enter, is the problem which confronted us recently 
when we had the appropriations bill for sewage-disposal plants. 

I am frank to say that it gave me quite a bit of trouble. I realize 
you can find national interest in most everything, and yet the problem 
which confronted me, as a Member of Congress, was whether or not 
it had sufficient national interest and was a matter of such extreme 
importance, both to the Federal Government and to local governments, 
that I should vote for that particular piece of legislation. 

Ultimately I voted for it, but every now and they I am not so sure 
I was right. The problem that confronted the Congress was whether 
or not this is a field where the Federal Government has a legitimate 
responsibility, and whether it should enter this field, and particularly 
whether or not it should enter it at this particular time. 

I had no particular demands. As a matter of fact, I got very little 
correspondence on it from my congressional district and from my 
State. I acted as I saw the needs and the inability of most smaller 
municipalities to meet them. 

But that is an example of the problem that confronts us. I realize 
that if we continue to take on new programs, the Federal load could 
become topheavy. Rather than reduce taxes, we might ultimately—if 
the cold war continues—be increasing taxes. 

Governor Mryner. I think you have at first the theoretical test, and 
then the practical or realistic test. I do not think there is any doubt 
that many of these things, if you had ideal conditions, could best be 
handled at the local or the State level, but when the local or State 
group does not act, and there is a need for it, then I think you find the 
Federal Government stepping in. 

You can find as many arguments justifying one approach as the 
other. I think it is about time that some of these people face the facts 
realistically. 

I hear these people shouting about how much the Federal Govern- 
ment spends and how they are sprawling all over the face of the Na- 
tion, and how they should “tighten their belts” and get out of certain 
activities. But the very same people, when they find out we can get 
$1 million for a community hospital from Hill-Burton funds, are 
most anxious to use every penny of it. They are the very people who 
want the deepening of channels. They are the very people who want 
some tax relief if they can get a quick write-off, or they are the people 
that will be rushing to the Federal Government for some sort of hand- 
out for their own area, or some special aid to the industry they are con- 
nected with. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think that is typical of practically every area of 
the country. 

Do you contemplate giving us a supplementary statement with more 
specific answers to the basic questions we sent you? 

Governor Mryner. Only insofar as the department heads will re- 
view this and their own program and send instructions and sugges- 
tions in. 
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Mr. Fountain. They will probably cover most of it. 

Governor Mreyner. For instance, we have a civil service department. 
They may very well work out the merit system requirements. In that 
area, for instance, employment security, they have a problem with 
the Department of Labor in social security administration. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Pardon me. I think possibly Governor Meyner is 
referring to the other set of subjects for consideration, rather than the 
questions to which you are making reference. This is the set of ques- 
tions to which Mr. Fountain refers. 

(Copy handed to Governor Meyner.) 

Mr. Fountarn. In a general way you covered quite a few of the 
questions here. Yet some of them were designed for specific answers 
for our record. 

Governor Mryner. I think the answer would remain the same, thiat 
I would do it through the department heads who have been inv ited 
who will be invited to answer these questions as they apply to them, 
and State government as they know it, and secondly, their particular 
application of Federal-State relationships. 

I might point out in New Jersey we have adopted a system of get 
ting monthly reports from State department heads, and after that was 
in operation about 2 years I decided that they ought not only to send 
it to me, but they should send it to the 13 other department heads so 
that they would know what is going on in the State government. 

Mr. Fountarn. Governor, if s some, or all of the F ederal grants were 
discontinued with the simultaneous discontinuance of an equal amount 
of Federal taxation, by vacating certain tax fields or reducing tax 
rates, would the State of New Jersey be able and willing to raise suf- 
ficient revenues to continue the programs concerned at their present 
levels? 

Governor Mryner. The question, as I understand it, is if the Fed- 
eral Government relinquished certain areas of taxation, and then 
divorced themselves of the responsibility of taking care of certain 
programs—I think most of them—we now have a situation where ¢ 
small minority could prevent these programs. I point out our system. 
We have an assembly which is fairly representative of the population. 
We have a senate where you have one representative from a county 
with 35,000, and one senator for a county representing 900,000. You 
could very well have a situation on some of these programs by which 
your small county senators representing perhaps 20 percent of the 
population, but the majority of the upper house would not go along 
on some of these programs. 

In my experience in 4 years, I have never had too much trouble with 
the assembly going along on recognizing a problem, while I have found 
in certain areas of activity you have e got a certain amount of con- 
servatism or certain failure to appreciate the problems of the metro- 
politan areas. 

That is where you will get your social problems and you get your 
educational needs and your welfare needs. I would think so, because 
most of these programs have been in operation, and we have at least 
given the matching funds, so I would assume they would be willing 
to continue, but it is an estimated calculation I give you. 

Mr. Fountar. It isa practical problem, of course, there. 
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Governor Meyner. You always have the other situation that bothers 
me. I know as a smalltown lawyer I represented a number of small 
municipalities. We used to have a system of grants by the State high- 
way department to the municipality for the building of roads. Very 
frequently the local municipality would not have built the road itself 
if they had to pay for it out of the local tax levies, but because the 
got it from the State they undertook a venture which they felt, well, 
someone is giving us something. 

Mr. Fountatn. I am going to yield to our distinguished Congress- 
woman at this time. 

Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor, on the highway program, we had some testimony from 
governors and officials in other States that there is too much redtape 
connected with the Federal Bureau of Roads in dealing with State 
highway departments. Have you found that to be so? 

Governor Meyner. Commissioner Palmer, my highway commis- 
sioner, as you know, has been in business until 5 years ago, having 
retired as chairman of the board of General Cable Corp. He has had 
umple opportunity to work with our own highway department and 
work with the Federal Bureau of Roads. He tells me he thinks they 
are an outstanding outfit, that they are motivated by the most direct— 
by finding the most direct route, by the modern methods of procedure. 

He has no complaints. He said he would like to see them act more 
quickly sometimes, but I do not think he quarrels with their overall 
objectives of an integrated highway program, joining the principal 
metropolitan areas in the country in having adequate roadways to 
promote commerce and develop the national defense. 

It is true some of these highway departments would like to cut 
corners. If you did not hold them to an overall general standard, 
we would have too many variations in our roads, and we would not 
have roads as safe as they are. The only question arising is, have 
they always acted quickly enough with reference to approving routes ? 
I can understand why they might not be able to act quickly, because 
they have had this increased highway program and they have had 
more work to do. Over the years, from what I can hear, under either 
Democrati¢ or Republican administration, the Bureau of Public Roads 
has been pretty well administered. 

Mrs. Dwyer. On the Federal grant-in-aid program, I must admit 
that I was a little surprised at all the grants-in-aid coming into the 
State of New Jersey over the many years. 

My question then, to you, Governor, is, do you feel the State legis- 
lature, by and large, on both sides of the aisle, is informed as to how 
much money is coming in in grants-in-aid, and how it affects the State’s 
budget ? 

Governor Mryner. I think generally they do not try to find out. I 
have made a special point of going before the legislature to read my 
budget message and my legislative message, rather than sending it in 
for their perusal, largely because I think they will have heard it once 
if they are willing to listen. 

I think legislators generally have their own business or profession. 
Mrs. Dwyer. That is a short session. 
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Governor Mryner. Secondly, they have a great many demands in 
the way of someone who wants maybe a license number or wants to 
find out whether Aunt Jennie is being taken care of well in the State 
hospital, and whether Jones, who lives in the town of the representa- 
tive, is getting his full measure of old-age assistance. 

There are so many of those problems that they do not read and in- 
vestigate all of the facts. 

Now, in our budget message, I am sure in some of those back pages, 
if they are examined, we could find out how much the Federal Govern- 
ment gives and how it is matched. 

I might say on our Federal highway—our Federal-aid programs, 
we are not like some States. We do not say, “Here is the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s money. Let’s pass it out.” 

We still have a means test before anyone can get old-age assistance, 
or before they can participate in any of these programs. We still look 
to mothers and fathers and children for support, and we only make 
it available if there is no fund available, or dependent relatives avail- 
able. 

People in our State hospitals, we insist their relatives pay if they 
are able to pay. So that we havea high grant. We give probably as 
much as any State in household budget for many of these welfare pro- 
grams, but we have fewer of them than most States. 

Mrs. Dwyer. We have had so much testimony from municipal gov- 
erning bodies saying because the State legislatures were not responsive 
to the larger cities, they preferred bypassing State government entirely 
and going to the Federal Government for help in such programs as 
urban-renewal development and in public housing. 

I wonder then, in having been a State legislator myself at one time, 
whether some information should not be given to them by, say, the 
Bureau of the Budget, at the Federal level each year? Should such 
material be sent to every legislator to inform him as to just how grants- 
in-aid on a Federal level are coming into the State? Would not such 
information make them better legislators on the State level when they 
are considering programs for the State ? 

Governor Mreyner. You raised the very problem that has been con- 
fronting us for almost 4 years now. I never have too much distrust 
of the legislature, if I could get to the legislature all of the facts. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That would be true of a Democratic legislature too, 
because we have heard from that side. 

Governor Mryner. There is no question, the legislator, if you can 
get him the facts, is more apt to respond. But they have so many 
pressures, and they have so many other duties which they consider 
foremost, that it is rather difficult to get them the facts. 

I found in the legislative conference I get the facts to the leaders, 
but they do not always have enough time to get it to their people. 
Even when you send written or printed messages, it is one of about 
500 or 600 that they accumulate in the course of a year to be put on 
the desk and to be read at their leisure, and they never have the 
leisure. 

I think more than just a report—you would have to have some 
other more attractive means of gaining their attention. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Something more effective than sending them a re- 
port and making them conscious of what was happening? 
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Governor Mryner. Yes. It would just be another report. 
Mrs. Dwyer. Suppose you turned the program back to some pilot 
program. Take just one, vocational education, and give them the 
means of paying for that through a tax. For instance, one of the 
tentative recommendations of the President’s task force was tax on 
telephones. They say, “Here is a revenue to pay for a vocational edu- 
cational program.” 

As one pilot program turned back to the States, would that be help- 
ful in saying to the legislature, “No, we are going to give some of this 
responsibility back and see what you do with it as a pilot program.” 

Governor Mryner. I think a State like New Jersey would do very 
well under that setup. I fear for what might happen to some other 
State in the West or Midwest where the population is small, and 
there is not too much revenue from this telephone tax. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I just say that as an example of the tax. 

Governor Mryner. I feel sure in the educational field we would be 
terrifically well equipped to carry it out, to carry it out and do a 
good job. As I have said before, from a purely selfish viewpoint, I 
would be delighted if the Federal Government gave back to New 
Jersey all the money it takes from its citizens and we can undertake 
these programs ourselves. 

But I fear what is going to happen in some of these other States 
that are not so well to get revenue. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Then you would be opposed to it on the basis of 
the needy States which need to have oe programs to build them 
up to an equalization level, too? 

Governor Mryner. I would want to certainly define or set up a 
line of demarcation as to what they should undertake or do. 

Mr. Fountarn. I take it you do feel that if programs could be re- 
turned or if new pragrams were initiated on the local and State 
levels, and if the States would assume financial responsibility for 
carrying these programs without Federal aid, it would be better in 
the long run ? 

Governor Mryner. Yes, I do. 

You still have these factors, if you have good leadership in one of 
these Federal departments, they can force many of these States, where 
they have poor Suapeeliins to conform to minimum standards. 

You have a different situation in every State. There are some States 
where they have no civil service at all, and with each change of a gov- 
ernor they are apt to bring in inexperienced help and the area may 
be patronage-ridden. 

X good Federal program with good supervision which would be 
attacked by these patronage people who are running the department 
as redtape might be a desirable change. Then you get some sense of 
uniformity. 

Mrs. Dwyer. What has happened to the initiative of small munici- 
palities, as in the past, in doing many of these things for themselves 
instead of running to—I do not mean urban renewal or public housing, 
that is too big for even the big cities to handle—but the initiative 
they used to have in trying to work out a problem themselves. 

Do you think the trend today is toward “Let us have the Federal 
Government do it on a Federal-State basis,” and bypass the legis- 
lature ? 
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Governor Mrynen. I still feel there is a good deal of initiative. I 
think it is just a question of directing it toward the proper objective. 

I have been a member of some service clubs. I have been a member 
of some governors’ organizations, and I have watched the activities 
of these organizations and their auxiliaries. You know they are actu- 
ally looking for projects to undertake. The spirit is there, but I think 
maybe the direction is not always the best, and perhaps someone could 
lead them. 

They are more apt to take some rather dramatic instance; they are 
likely to undertake a project by which they are going to cure a crip- 
pled person, or rehabilitate a certain type of person, but if you can get 
that group who are still there in these communities, to undertake some 
of these long-range problems on a study basis, and a program basis, 
we could still get a great deal done. We still collect money for the 
heart and tuberculosis and polio and all of the rest of these programs 
by this method. 

We still look to local drives for our hospitals, and we have the red 
feather fund. I still think many of these problems have to be attacked 
at the local level. 

For instance, our challenge on mental health must come from 
mental health clinics at the local level. I think this problem of our 
elder citizen has to be handled to a large degree on the local level be- 
cause we found out in these studies that these elder citizens do not 
want to be shunted off in an institution. 

They want to live, as far as their community is concerned. They 
want to participate, maybe to a little lesser degree than they were in 
their more active existence, but they still want to be considered a com- 
plete part of the community. I think the spirit is there, but I think 
we have got such a complicated diversification today that we do not 
always find opportunities for them to act. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That bothers me. I came across a case not too long 
ago where a municipality was discussing appropriating money for 
planning forthe town. They were going to appropriate $350 for plan- 
ning, then somebody remembered money had come into the State gov- 
ernment, or rather, into the State from the Federal Government for 
municipalities. Then they asked for $3,500. 

The money really came from that town, but because the Federal 
Government was appropriating it through the State they asked for 
more, although they were originally content to use $350. 

One last question. I know how busy you are. 

In the field of education, you know of the controversy we have in 
Washington, and I think we have worked very well together on the 
problems of education in Trenton. On the philosophy that we ought 
to bring up the needy States to the norm of the so-called wealthy States, 
then, Governor, what would be your thinking on legislation for 
school construction where funds w ould go just to the needy States and 
not in the form of grants-in-aid coming into a wealthy State like New 
Jersey, as comp: ared with a State like Idaho or Maine? 

Governor Mryner. I think you just assume that we are a wealthy 
State. Weare wealthy in the sense—— 

Mrs. Dwyer. Tax ratables—— 

Governor Mryner. Yes, we are wealthy in the sense we pour a lot 
of money into the Federal Government. We have the problem to 
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achieve of having equal opportunity and equality in the State. We 
have a new State formula which we e adopted in the State. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I voted for that. 

Governor Mreyner. You voted for that in the House. We have an 
aid for school construction program which was adopted last year, but 
there are still some communities that are having difficulty in New 
Jersey of meeting their problem. 

I would be more inclined, if we are to have a Federal program of 
aid for school construction, to have an applicable test to all com- 
munities throughout the country so that you might reach those com- 
munities that meet the test in New Jersey or Idaho or South Dakota 
or something of that sort, so that then it 1s true under that setup that 
you would have fewer communities to recognize in New Jersey than 
you would in one of the poorer States. 

But I think you would be treating all communities then on relatively 
equal basis. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You would not bypass the State, then? You would 
not say the State should take care of equalization within the State, 
but that the Federal Government should consider some inequality 
within the State, so that some grants-in-aid would go within those 
districts within the State? 

Governor Mryner. Yes, I think so, but maybe as a matier of getting 
such a bill through you have to give something to each State. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you, Governor. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naveuton. Just two short questions. 

Governor, have you noticed any particular impact upon either the 
exectitive branch or the State legislature from the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission report 4 

Governor Mreyner. I would hope that more people would study 
the report and read it and understand it. 

I had a committee named by my predecessor which has continued 
and has tried to develop the application of it to New Jersey. I think 
they looked at it more from the standpoint of finances, rather than 
from the standpoint of an integrated program of real governmental 
services. 

I would hope that more people would know about it and would uti- 
lize it. I had attended the Governors’ Conference where Mr. Kestn- 
baum appeared. I tried at various times to read portions of the 

rather voluminous report. 

I think what most people should have before they discuss this over- 
all topic is a “reading knowledge” of the Kestnbaum report because 
it is so simple to say ““Let the States handle it,” if you do not know 
the wide variety of situations where we have woven a pretty tight 
fabric of meeting needs of various sorts. 

You just do not cut that fabric up in shreds overnight. But there 
are some people who, not knowing the background, can suddenly 

give you an imme diate answer , just throw it all back to the St: ite and 
we will go back to 1870 and operate the Government at that level. 

Mr. Founrarn. Believing very strongly in the points you make, we 
asked the Bureau of the Budget of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent to prepare a summary of the recommendations and the major 
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statements of the Kestnbaum Commission, which are in this little 
pamphlet. 

We have been sending those out to as many people as possible. 
I realize it is impossible for everyone, in reading this, to get all of 
the meat, but at least it gives a general idea of what the Kestnbaum 
Commission has recommended. As you say, no one will ever get time 
to read a full report supported by 15 volumes, other than those who 
are specialists or employed particularly for that purpose. Some- 
thing like this can serve a useful purpose. 

Mr. Naventon. Are you familiar enough with the operation of 
what is called the voluntary allocation system on flu vaccine to give 
us a comment as to how that is working out in New Jersey? 

Governor Mryner. I had a report recently from Dr. Bergsman, 
and I think he is a member of a group working with the Surgeon 
General in setting up allocations. I frankly do not have an up-to- 
date report on it. Do you know what the sy stem is? 

Mr. Naventon. It is a voluntary allocation system whereby the 
Federal people indicate where they would like to have the vaccine 
sent, but there is no compulsion upon anyone to comply with it. 

Governor Meyner. The last report I have is, Dr. Bergsman, who 
heads up our health department, had set up this system of priorities, 
and hoped to recommend it, but again he is doing it purely on a 
voluntary basis. 

I have not had a recent report from him as to how it is moving in 
the State of New Jersey. But I am sure there is much flu vaccine 
being distributed on the basis of, “well, this man is a pretty good 
customer, I think I better send him some.” 

Mr. Fountarn. Of course, if a State receives so much vaccine, the 
State itself would have a right to allocate that vaccine, would it not? 

Mr. Naveuton. Not unless they had State legislation authorizing 
a compulsory allocation system. 

As I understand it, there now is no national legislation at all giv- 
ing the Public Health Service any authority to ‘set priorities or to 
allocate vaccine, even in the case of a more serious emergency than the 
present flu situation appears to be at the moment. 

Mr. Fountarn. I understand that, but they could set priorities; 
they would not be mandatory, but they would be morally persuasive, 
I would think, wpon the various institutions and organizations within 
the State. 

Mr. Naveuton. Yes. That is the system that is in operation now. 
I have asked questions designed to see how it is working. 

Governor Mryner. Well, if the need for it becomes great, I am 
afraid these voluntary allocations will break down. 

Mr. Founrarn. Yes, you have indicated that very clearly and to 
the point. 

Dr. Goldberg ? 

Mr. Gotpserc. Just one brief question. 

Governor, if there is further effort to vitalize the role of the States 
in our Federal system, I believe it is quite widely accepted that in 
many States there must be some improvement in legislative organiza- 
tion. 

You mentioned, in the course of your remarks, that there is a 
problem in New Jersey in obtaining equitable representation of 
population centers in the State senate. 
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I wonder, too, in that connection if you feel any need in your State 
for longer legislative sessions, for making the legislator’s job a full- 
time occ upation, and whether there is a need for greater staffing in 
the legislative branch of your State government ? 

Governor Mryner. I might point out in this connection—I want 
to correct one of your statements that was set forth in the question. 
I think we bow to the system we have in New Jersey, that one senator 
represents each county the same way as the Federal. Government bows 
to the system in the Federal Government, that little Utah, or little 
Nevada, with 200,000 population, has 2 Senators, the same way as 
New York, with its 15 million. 

We bow to it because you could not change it if you wanted to and 
somehow it works out. 

In this area of the legislature having more experts and more fact- 
finding bodies, I think it would be a ood idea. I can assure you in 
a small State like New Jersey that we try to make all of the facts 
available to the legislators if they want them and want to utilize them. 

My experience has been, so far as our legislature is concerned, they 
are more prone to want to take care of one of their friends. Where 
Joe Doaks has been an assemblyman for years, or So-and-So was a 
senator, he ought to know this sort of business, so we will name him 
to this job. 

There is no doubt in my mind that they could get better service, 
but they have never shown too much backbone in going out and hiring 
people to do a job. We have had a man in the labor department for 
years. Finally he retired. They picked him up to do their legisla- 
tive advising. He is a nice fellow, but it just seems to me you “have 
to have somebody in the legislature that is willing to say, “We want 
competence, rather than somebody we are going to take care of.” 
That has been my experience. I signed some legislation letting them 
have complete say-so with respect to their own operations. 

As a matter of fact, they sent out vouchers and we do not have any- 
thing to do except pay them. When I signed this legislation 3 years 
ago I alerted them to this, that this depr ived me of any negative con- 
trol of what you spend. 

We have complete autonomy. I said to them in some of these con- 
ferences, I said, “I like your system of setting up a legislative service, 
but for goodness sake be sure you get some ‘competent help.” 

Ge snerally the type of personnel they have hired has not been good. 
I realize that can be charged to me as a partisan statement, but I am 
trying to be fair about it. If they get experts, and if they get some 
young people who have been trained in these fields, they can do them- 
selves a world of good. 

Mr. Founratn. Governor, a prominent political scientist has 
warned that if the present trend, that is, the growth of Federal power 
and influence through grants and other devices, should continue for 
another 25 years, the States will be left mere administrative shells. 
What observations would you care to make on that? 

Governor Mryner. Well, I think that is a rather extreme view. 
We have almost complete autonomy in the areas of government 
we are administering, as I look at it. We have complete autonomy 
in education. We run most of our welfare programs. It is true we 
get some aid, and it is true in return for that aid we agree to adopt 
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certain standards, but we pretty much run it. Even though there are 
some Federal standards, we have a certain latitude within those stand- 

ards. Our highway programs are pretty much ours, except that we 

go along with Federal standards in order to qualify for grants, but 
we are running the highway department. 

I think the same can be said for practically all 14 departments, that 
it has just been this business of the Federal Government seeming to 
have a corner on the revenue. 

Mr. Fountarn. There is no doubt about that. 

Am I correct in saying that in general you are satisfied with the 
Federal role in existing grant-in-aid programs ? 

Governor MryNeER. “No, I am not satisfied, but I am not the alarmist 
that some people are. 

Mr. Fountarn. From a control standpoint, you are satisfied ? 

Governor Mryner. Yes. I do sense that people are a little more 
conscious about where their money is going, and this consciousness 
makes them aware of some of the reports that the Kestnbaum commit- 
tee brought out and makes them more understanding of what the prob- 
lem is. 

For instance, we in New Jersey have a great discussion going on as 
to the economy in State government. I pointed out that the New Jer- 
sey State Taxp: iyers’ Association, for instance, has shown that of the 
tax dollar paid by the New Jersey resident, 75 cents goes to the Federal 
Government, 7 cents to the State, and 18 cents to the local government. 
I think they should realize where the burden is and how it is being 
taken care of. 

Mr. Founrary. Then, too, I think quite a few people completely 
overlook the fact that the creater portion of the Federal budget is 
going for national defense, either directly or indirectly. 

Governor Mryner. Yes , they do, but by the same token I think many 
of our expenditures at the State level, particularly with respect to edu- 
cation, are equally important, as equally important as national de- 
Siaiae: because if we do not provide facilities to develop the talent to 
keep abreast of the world, we might just as well forget about suprem- 

acy and the atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb and all the rest. 

I think it is equally important on the educational level that we do the 
best job we know how. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Are there any other observations you care to make ? 

Governor Mryner. No. I have been delighted to talk with the peo- 
ple who are so serious about this important problem. I would hope 
that your committee can reach the millions of people in the country 
and get to them more facts about this important topic of discussion. 

I appreciate the oportunity of being here, and thank you for your 
courtesy. I hope I have contributed something. 

Mr. Fountrary. We appreciate your coming. You have been most 
helpful. I agree with you. It would be wonderful if we could get 
information to the people about problems of this kind. Unfortu- 
nately, it is dry reading to some people, and newspapers are more 
interested in what appeals to the greatest number of readers. 

Unfortunately, it is rather difficult to get the people informed. I 
think that is what is necessary, regardless of the point of view. 

Weappreciate very much your coming. Thank you, sir. 
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Governor Meyner. Thank you. 
Mr. Fountain. Mr. Henig, we are glad to have you with us. You 
are Mr. Howard Henig? 

Mr. Henie. That is correct. 

Mr. Fountain. I understand you are representing State Senator 
Mahoney, who is the majority leader of the New York State Senate. 

Mr. Henic. That is correct. 

Mr. Fountain. We are very happy to have you with us, and we 
are delighted you have been able to sit in on our hearings. I know 
you have something very helpful to give us, so, without further com- 
ments, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD HENIG, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF NEW 
YORK STATE SENATOR WALTER J. MAHONEY 






Mr. Henia. Senator Mahoney regrets very much his inability to 
be with you. He has asked me to sit in on these hearings because 
he is aware of the importance of these studies and of the absorbing 
interest which the legislators, executives, State executives throughout 
the Nation have in the subject matter. 

I know he has been impressed with the obvious thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness with which this committee has approached this 
subject, and the fact that it is a subject that defies broad generaliza- 
tions. I think it is difficult to say we are for or against the grants- 
in-aid without considering what you are talking about. 

Each one is a different type of thing, a different kind of thing. The 
most we can hope for and look for is certain guides and checks, tools 
in evaluating each individual program. 

I noticed from time to time, as I sat in these hearings, that you 
asked about the support of a given program. One of the difficulties, 
I think, for an individual legislator to speak on the subject is that 
you would have a know more what happens in each of the 48 States. 

Mr. Mahoney professes to speak only for the State of New York. 
We have not done the staff work to enable us to know what each of 
the problems of the 48 other States are. 

I think it is clear, and most all of witnesses have agreed, grants-in- 
aid serve an extremely valuable function, just as State grants to their 
localities have served a very valuable function. We have done much 
to awaken the Nation’s social consciousness, and we have registered 
tremendous gains in the fields of welfare, health and other programs 
through the medium of these Federal grants-in-aid. 

Nevertheless, the self-appraisal which this committee is under- 
taking is both timely and appropriate, and I think there is a feeling 
that the programs have sort of backed up on Congress—that Congress 
is feeling the pinch that the States have been feeling. Now, where 
are we going to get the revenues for more and more demands for 
these grants-in-aid ? 

I think the Kestnbaum Commission report has shown the variet 
of purposes that exists for these grants-in-aid programs, I think it 
it well to spend a moment of just thinking in terms of functions 
of grants-in-aid. 

Again, when I use the “I,” I am speaking for Senator Mahoney in 
these instances, although I am speaking from notes, so I may inter- 
change them in instances. 
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here are some services which obviously should be performed prop- 
erly at the local level. The Government has taken a share because 
of pressures. There are others which are truly matters of Federal 
concern, and should be performed wholly at the Federal level. There 
are some programs which properly should be initiated at the Federal 
level, and should at an appropriate time be transferred back to the 
States and localities when the value of the program and the value 
of the service has been properly demonstrated to the people. 

In short, one of the valuable functions of grants-in-aid is the stim- 
ulation of State and local activity. When the program has performed 
its function of stimulation, it seems to me that the time comes when 
the Federal Government should think in terms of returning to the 
people the program, because again it seems to me a matter of almost 
unanimous agreement here by representatives of both parties that 
many of these services are performed best the closer to the people you 
‘get. 

The difficulty is stimulating the activity of the people of a given 
region in the service. 

There are some services which States profess, or localities profess, 
they would be unable to perform without Federal help, and in that 
sort of program the Federal Government comes in on the theory that 
some localities or some States throughout the Nation are unable to 
perform the service for the people. 

We have very definite limitations. I think that is true of Congress 
in evaluating programs. We lack certain measuring sticks and tools 
which we need to evaluate these programs. 

For example, I know of no measure at the present time by which 
we determine the need of a locality. What is the wealth of a State? 
What is the wealth of a locality? How do we measure it ? 

We have used very rough tools. We have used real-estate valua- 
tions, and we all know because of the variety of appraisal practices 
that is a very rough guide. We have used income figures as another 
guide, but again a city like the city of New York protests and ob- 
jects that some big industries have their home offices in the city of 
New York with their operations being very far-flung. 

How do you measure how much income comes or should come to the 
city or can come to the city from this industry ? 

In short, we lack a standard for apportioning taxes among the units 
of government throughout the Nation. We have that problem in the 
State, and it is even more complex—vastly more complex—in coming 
to such formulas throughout the Nation. 

We have also the problem that income is not always allocable to 
place of residence. We cannot say there is a single answer, or even 
a single group of answers. 

The most we can do with this problem is chip away at the corners 
and try to whittle it down to size before it overwhelms us. 

I referred before to the fact that there is general agreement that 
some grant-in-aid programs can be performed more efficiently and 
more economically at the State and local levels. We undoubtedly pay 
a price for employing the United States as a tax collector for us, be- 
cause in a wealthy State such as New York we find that we get back 
just a small proportion of what we pay in. 
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In New York therefore, the price is very high. In some States the 
price is reasonable, because of their low economic status, But never- 
theless, there is a price. We are setting up another group of agents 
and servants of the people through whom these services must be 
processed. The question is in each individual case, is it worth the price 
we are paying or are we better off devising means of getting it back 
to the local level ? 

[ noticed one thing in these hearings, and certainly it is true in 
New York that there is a certain fear of returning some of these 
grant-in-aid services to the States and to the localities. 

The fears expressed have been of a variety of nature or kinds. 
First, there is a fear that there is a risk of political calamity to what- 
ever administration hi 1ppens to be in power at the time. 

If they take over a taxing power—and I think it was expressed by 
Governor Harriman—he made a statement which to me, at least, was 
extraordinary. I have it before me. He reviewed three programs or 
more than three programs and he referred to a proposal by the 
Federal-State joint action committee for returning to the States some 
services for which there was spent in the State of New York $21 million 
in the year 1956-57. He referred to the fact that this committee pro- 
posed to return to the State of New York $93 million in taxing powers 
now utilized by the Federal Government to compensate for the return 
of the services and said that it would be unrealistic to do this. 

Now, if this is the State to which we have come by reason of our fears 
of the people and the reaction of the people—I think it is a very un- 
happy State. Here is a situation where the State of New York can 
orofit to the extent of $70 million in present tax revenues that are 
stro used by an agency of government, and yet a State such as New 
York rejects, or its chief executive would reject this $70 million be- 
cause of fear of some reprisal by the legislators or the people. 

Now, I wonder about that, and I wonder whether our people are 
<o ill-informed that they would rather pay $93 million to the Federal 
Government to get $21 million worth of service. 

It seems to me that if this is the only objection, or if this is a major 
objection to returning the services to the States and localities, it is a 
very poor one indeed, because certainly the ingenuity of our chief 
executives, of our Congress, of our States, and of the people, is not 
such we should be thwarted by so limited a view. 

We have found many ways in the State of New York of overcoming 
this problem. There is a creation of bipartisan commissions. There is 
ugreement among parties as to the right way of doing things, and we 
have done this job consistently through the years by the appointment 
of commissions represented by prominent people, not identified with 
political activity or selected on the basis of their fair balance between 
the parties, no matter which party is in power in the administrative 
halls. 

Certainly we could find the means and methods of making this 
economy of $70 million. There may have been other reasons why 
the service should not be returned to the States all at once, but I 
can find no justification for that kind of an objection as having any 
weight in a study of this kind. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, you remember that he did make a com- 
ment upon the practical objection, not objection, but the practical 
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difficulty of getting the legislature to increase such taxes as New 
York State may already have which are similar to those which will 
be returned in order to get this additional 70 or 80 million dollars. 

Mr. Henic. Well, let us examine that for just a moment. Not so 
many years ago we had a voluntary committee appointed by the 
State comptroller. It was in the years 1949, 1950, and 1951. This 
voluntary committee consisted of representatives of both parties under 
the direction of the State comptroller. 

It had no legal status. These citizens were serving voluntarily at 
the request of the State comptroller. We reviewed at that time, and 
I was connected with that committee—we reviewed at that time non- 
property taxing resources which might be made available to localities. 

We made recommendation from time to time to the legislature, 
and we had no difficulty in getting every single one of the recom- 
mendations of this informal committee adopted by the legislature so 
that the localities did have a taxing power and a distribution which 
was considered by all to be a fair distribution of taxing power. 

Again, this committee also reviewed the extent to which the Fed- 
eral Government was utilizing the taxing powers which we call non- 
property taxing powers, and the extent of ov erlapping, and attempted 
to find some area of taxation which would be available to the States 
and the localities and urban centers of the State. 

That legislation is still on the books. The power still exists. 
There was no difficulty with it, and there was no problem raised of a 
practical nature as you mentioned. 

Mr. Fountarn. I think I am right in assuming you do not have 
the fears which Governor Harriman has with respect to what State 
and local governments would do in an effort to raise the necessary 
taxes to get the revenue to do the job if returned by the Federal 
Government to the State. 

Mr. Henic. There is no question about that. In the State of 
New York we are under constant compulsion to review our programs 
and make sure they are equitable. The very force of political cam- 
paigns, the publicity given to them today, makes this business of 
putting something under the carpet and hiding it, makes this idea 
that the suburban community controls the urban communities some- 
thing that does not exist. 

I am sure the public is intelligent, and they will not long tolerate 
an inequitable distribution of benefits to various sections of the State. 
As a matter of fact, I am speaking of myself, and Senator Mahoney, 
with any number of commissions and committees that have reviewed 
the workings of particular forms of grants-in-aid to the State issues, 
to test their fairness, to test their reasonableness. Most recently, for 
example, there has been a lot of commotion about the fairness of the 
distribution of education grants. We have reviewed them in the last 
10 years I do not know how many times. 

They have been reviewed by the committee appointed solely by the 
mayor of the city of New York. They have been reviewed by joint 
commissions. 

It has been reviewed by informal committees. Every report that 
has come through—I do not know of a single exception to this—has 
testified as to the fairness of the distribution of grants. This is an 
area in which $461 million is being distributed by the State of New 
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York, and certainly an area which would be ripe for any loading in 
favor of one community, yet I have heard of no objections of a serious 
nature that have been documented as to the fairness of distribution. 

Nor have I heard that objection expressed to any other form of 
distribution of any major consequence. ee 

Now, certainly we suffer from the same disability, although to a 
lesser extent than the Federal Government suffers from it, and that 
is the measurement of relative wealth. It may be a little on the awk- 
ward side, yet I think even there we have done the job of going 
through the property lists throughout the State. 

We had a State equalization board which spent years in trying to 
determine fair equalization of rates. In other words, we were not 
content with the level of the assessment established by the locality. 
We tried to determine how that compared with the level of assess- 
ment in other communities. We have promulgated, through our 
State equalization board, equalization rates which we use to correct 
any errors that we find among districts which would make for dis- 
proportionate distribution of aid. 

The work of that equalization board has been recognized on a 
national scale of being of utmost fairness and utmost correctness, as 
closely as it can be done. 

Now, there may be reservations as to whether real estate is the sole 
or best measure of relative wealth among districts, and the thought 
has been expressed that today we have outstripped the old concept 
that real estate was the only measure of relative wealth. The economy 
has grown beyond that; gross national product represents many 
other things besides real estate, and perhaps a good measure would 
include other factors. But that is another subject. 

In fact, with the tools we have had, I think we have done in the 
State a good job, a job that can be applauded. 

This fear of discrimination, I have heard that expressed at these 
hearings, the localities run to the Federal Government for fear that 
the States will discriminate against them. Well, that is a reflection 
upon our form of government. 

We have reached the state where we have to have Federal aid be- 
cause localities cannot get fairness any other place than to go to the 
Federal Government? Then we must forget about our State barriers 
and let’s have one national government without any State intervening. 

I do not think we have reached that state. I certainly know it is 
not true in the State of New York. 

I can point to program after program in which not only do the 
great urban centers of the city not fare poorly, but they fare very 
well. I can mention just one which would be the outstanding one 
in my recollection, and that is housing. 

The State of New York was the first to recognize the need for public 
housing. It had a public housing program long before the Federal 
Government had a public housing program. It increased so that 
at this time we have an authorized indebtedness of close to $1 billion 
for housing projects initiated by the State through the localities. 

Now in this tremendous program, the city of New York has received 
the lion’s share of all allocations. I think at one time it ran to 80 
or 90 percent. 
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Now this was on the basis of need of the city for housing. It does 
not represent any sharing around the State. It was pumped into the 
city of New York because the obvious need of the city of New York 
for this kind of service was evident. 

I have heard the fears expressed in the field of education that the 
States cannot do the job. I have heard it said in the State of New 
York that there are areas that cannot do the job. I have heard the 
mayor of the city of New York say they are short of funds and cannot 
do the job of building the schools. Well, let’s look at that for a 
moment. 

These fears were expressed back in 1949 and 1950. The State legisla- 
ture appointed the school building commission to examine into the 
situation. This commission existed for several years. 

Since that time almost annually the subject of school-building need 
has been the subject of State review through a commission or a com- 
mittee. It has been continuously under review. Every single com- 
mission and committee, and they See been nonpartisan, or bipartisan, 
has reported that with the steps the legislature took there was no need 
in this State for a separate State bond issue. 

In other words, the localities were able to meet that problem. Let’s 
examine that for a moment. 

In the period 1950 to 1954, the localities in the State of New York 
undertook and performed a building program of $1 billion. It is 
estimated that in the period 1955-59 the program will be another 
billion 0.38 dollars—$1.38 billion is what I mean to say by that figure. 

During that period of time this State has been able to care for new 
buildings or improved accommodations for 1,100,000 pupils. When 
you consider that in 1954 the entire school enrollment was only 2 
million pupils, you can appreciate the enormity of what the localities 
were able to do under proper stimulation and encouragement from a 
State government which watched the program, and yet only went in 
when it was absolutely necessary. 

We had State school-building aid, but it was limited to areas of 
need. We had an emergency school-building program. We had tests 
to determine the locality was doing all that it could reasonably be 
expected to do, and the State put in the excess over that. So the total 
moneys put in for the school-building program by the State govern- 
ment remained at a relatively low level. 

So I say, the fears that have been expressed are groundless fears. 
Certainly in a State such as the State of New York, and States with 
comparable economic status, answers can be found. 

An approach to this problem can be arrived at through the methods 
this committee is pursuing. I do not think it can be a quick, sudden 
answer. It is slow and gradual, any transition must be. I was in- 
terested to see in Saturday’s paper a reference to the three program 
shift which the joint committee of governors and Federal officials have 
recommended. They said then that they would devise or would pro- 
pose a method of transferring certain functions to the States with the 
transition period being one under which the Federal Government for 
a period of years would continue to collect revenues from certain non- 
property tax sources and turn them directly over to the States with the 
understanding at a given time the States would take over the respon- 
sibility for taxing powers. 
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Now that is only one demonstration of a method of transition which 
can be arrived at. 

Why is this method of transition important? I think it is impor- 
tant to those who believe in grants-in-aid because unless we consider 
this as a dynamic program with the Federal Government. searching 
out new activities and services, and developing and embarking upon 
new grants-in-aid, we are going to have a static society. 

I think it becomes important for the Federal Government to do 
that kind of a job, but if we are going to have the Federal Govern- 
ment assume these new responsibilities and never turn them back, 
then we have the backing up that exists now where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to develop new sources of revenue and take them away 
from the localities. 

I think the concept that should be considered is a flow. In other 
words, where the Federal Government finds need to stimulate local 
interests, State interests in an activity, when that stimulation has 
achieved a certain level, at that point thought should be given to 
giving it back on a transition period, and the Federal Government 
looking to any new services that might properly be subject to Federal 
intervention. 

That kind of a dynamic situation will not give us this backing-up 
situation that exists right now. I think we have to—and this com- 
mittee can perform and is performing a very valuable function in 
pointing the way of developing that flow, and developing a system 
whereby the services are returned to the States and localities which 
‘an best administer it. 

To do that job, it seems to me that the Federal Government is bound 
to do research in the field of finding tools for measuring wealth, tools 
for measuring ability. I do not know that there has been any proof 
even in as vital a field as education. I do not know that there has 
been any proof that the States that have claimed poverty are really 
unable to provide a program. Perhaps it is not their inability. In 
some cases it is their unwillingness to provide the program. 

Perhaps that can be given stimulation by some sort of grant to 
get them off the ground, to get the people awakened to what can be 
done with a real program. 

Certainly until we have a realistic way of finding out whether the 
job can be done on a local level by a sufficient set of tools, I think we 
are just talking in the air and talking without a solid foundation of 
fact. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Henig, for a very help- 
ful statement. I think you indicate very clearly that you understand 
the problem, particularly the problem which this committee has. This 
isa tremendous field. It is so vast that each time we think about what 
we are undertaking we wonder where we are going and what the 
result will be. 

[ believe I will start with you, Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Henig, I would like to ask you this question, if you are equipped 
to answer it: Why do you think the housing referendum went down 
to defeat ? 

Mr. Henic. Well, I think there has been some misconception as to 
what the housing referendum was in the first place. 
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We had passed the housing referendum for public housing in this 
State. We had passed, just 2 years ago, a $50 million program for 
limited dividend housing. Now, the referendum that went down was 
to increase that $50 million to $150 million on a limited dividend hous- 
ing program. 

First of all, I think the program was not sufficiently identified to 
the people as to just what it was. I was surprised to hear Friday 
this was referred to as a public-housing referendum, which it was not. 

It was a particular form of housing referendum which was to use, 
as a matter of fact, some of the funds which had been already voted 
by the people for slum clearance for the limited dividend housing 
project to expand it from $50 million to $100 million. 

All of the concern may have been that the $50 million program had 
not proved itself. We had not worked out the tec hniques of that. The 
wisdom of increasing it to $150 million might have been of some con- 
cern to the people throughout the State, but please do not get the idea 
that the housing referendum went down in this State, because we 
passed referendum after referendum, increasing housing funds. 

As I say, they amount to close to a billion dollars tod: ay. Itis really 
a very small bite in a very limited field. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Did the State legislature, as a whole—I am talking 
now of the New York Legislature—take an interest through its ap- 
propriations committee, or > through its chairman of education, in the 
bills that were considered in the Congress on school construction? Did 
they feel such legislation tied in with their own interests? 

Mr. Hentc. Well, I would say this: The chairmen of the education 
committee in both houses were very much aware of the Federal School- 
building bills. As a matter of fact, our prior commission, the com- 
mission on school buildings to which I made reference, spent some 
time on the subject. 

I was in Washington myself as counsel to that commission, for ex- 
ample, examining into the basis for it several years ago when it was 
first proposed, and looking into the study of the subject. 

So our legislators certainly—the committee chairmen were very 
much aware of the implications of the Federal program. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Did they then take a eae as to what legislation 
they were for or against, for instance e, H. R. 1, which brought very 
little into the State of New York in grants-in- el and a great deal 
more paid out? 

Did they take a position vigorously opposing it, or take any position 
at all, or did they feel they should not in their State level of govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Hente. I think the second is more nearly the truth. In other 
words, they did not interfere. Certainly in the State legislature, while 
Congress was debating, and there was no occasion for the State legis- 
lature to take a position one way or the other on that bill. It was not 

taken to my knowledge. 

Mrs. Dwrer. Well, the legislators, particularly those in the Appro- 
priations Committee, cert tainly are affected by what the Congress does 
in the field of education. 

Mr. Hente. No, as a matter of fact, Mrs. Dwyer, we find in this 
State we put very little money into the State school-building aid. 
We have general aid for education. We have a formula under which 
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aid is distributed. School-building aid is limited to relatively few 
districts throughout the State. So it would not have altered our 
picture very much. 

It would have been helpful, for example, to some localities through- 
out the State, but it would not have had a statewide effect, the Federal 
bill. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You mean the particular H. R. 1 would not have? 

Mr. Henie. That is correct. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Suppose you got a formula where it was more for 
State construction in the State of New York? Certainly that would 
affect your thinking on the State school-aid formula because the 
more you got the sc hool construction 

Mr. Hentc. Our school-aid formula only in minor respect carries 
money for school-building aids. It would have a minor impact on 
the State. It would a had some effect on localities and their tax 
rates, but not on the State asa whole. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you feel that the State legislatures should be in- 
formed as to the Federal grants-in-aid coming in? Do you feel we 
ought to do a better job ona congressional level? 

Would you feel that if the legislators, for instance those on the ap- 
propriations committee, or those interested i m municipalities sand State 
government, received a breakdown every year from the Bureau of the 
Budget , on how much money comes into the State of New York in the 
form of grants-in-aid, it would be valuable ? 

Mr. Henica. I think it is valuable. I think in general our finance 
committees in the States are aware of what is happening i in the Fed- 
eral Government, and what moneys are coming in. 

In fact, I have seen, in any number of our analyses, we have shown 
distribution of contribution by Federal, State, and city localities, in 
many of the programs. 

I would not say that is done as thoroughly and completely as it 
might be done. For example, I, myself, was rather surprised at the 
number of different grants-in-aid programs that existed when I looked 
over yout list. 

I cannot say the legislators or finance committees had knowledge 
of the programs. Some of them have relatively minor interest in the 
State of New York. There are many aids we do not get very much 
out of at all. There would not be any impact or particular awareness, 
or anything the legislator could do about the distribution of those 
gr: ants throughout the country. 

Mr. Fountatn. Many of these are categories or subdivisions of the 
aid programs. 

Mr. Hente. That is correct. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Just one more question. If Federal grants were dis- 
continued—and we talked about this some in connection with Governor 
Harriman and his statement—with the simultaneous discontinuance of 
an equal amount of Federal taxation, by vacating certain tax fields, or 
reducing tax rates, would the States—would your State, New York, 
be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to suppoit the existing 
federally aided programs? 

Mr. Hentc. I do not have any doubt about the ability and willing- 
ness of the legislature in this State to respond to the wishes and needs 
of the people ‘of the State. 
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Certainly the means of communication are broad enough when 
any pressures are exerted on Congress. I assure you they have been 
exerted in our State legislatures first. 

We know all about them in all of the fields. The people are just 
as articulate, just as vocal, and just as great an impact results on the 
people back home for our State legislature as for the Congress. 

Certainly I think you will find in many of the programs, where the 
State gets something out of it, the State gets something out of it that 
we have generally acted first in the field, even before Congress. 

I do not think there is any doubt, to repeat my statement, that the 
State would be able to pick up any programs of value to the State 
that the people want that Congress let go. 

Mr. Founrarn. In other words, under those circumstances, you feel 
that the State legislature would have no hesitancy in increasing present 
taxes or raising such additional taxes as may be necessary to carry on 
these progr: ams? 

Mr. Henic. Or providing the localities with the means of raising 
those taxes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank youvery much. That isall. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Henig, are there any programs that you have 
in mind which you would recommend be returned to the States, and 
under what conditions would you recommend they be returned ? 

Mr. Henic. As I prefaced Senator Mahoney’s statement. by saying, 
until there had been an opportunity for staff work and a review of 
the 48 States and what is happening there, the Senator is not prepared 
to make any specific proposals i in that connection. 

I think as far as the State of New York is concerned, we might give 
one answer. As far as the Federal Government is concerned, the 
answer might be entirely different and it would require a good deal 
more staff work of the other States. We could give answers as far as 
the State of New York is concerned, but not for this committee’s bene- 
fit, as I see it. 

Mr. Fountarn. Then you would say any decision with respect to 
the return of programs now being aided by the Federal Government 
should be made after a consideration of the impact which it will make 
upon all of the States in the Union and not just a few ? 

Mr. Hente. I think that must be so. 

Mr. Founrarn. You said you thought it would be helpful if the 
Federal Government would continue to make studies and initiate 
programs which are helpful to the people, provided that after those 
programs have served their purpose they are returned to the States. 

Of course, you realize the difficulty of terminating these pro- 
grams once they are started. 

As a matter of fact, I know of very few Federal aid programs that 
have been terminated. 

Mr. Hentc. I will give you one, the Lanham Act, one in which 
there was a good deal ‘of interest. During the war the Federal Gov- 
ernment made moneys available for the care of children of working 
mothers. The interest of the Federal Government at that time was 
in seeing that the women were free from household duties so they 
could particulate in the war effort. 

When the war was over, the Federal Government said, “Our in- 
terest in this subject ceases,” and dropped the Lanham Act funds. 
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There was a good deal of public commotion about it, a good deal of 
interest in the city of New York particularly that these funds be con- 
tinued on the ground that the program had justified itself. 

Strangely enough, the State also participated in that program, and 
a year later the State of New York dropped out of that program 
as well; it was left with the localities. 

The State found that this was a matter of importance, that care 
of the children of working mothers was a valuable program, but 
there wasn’t sufficient statewide interest in it, the interest was largely 
localized in the city of New York, and the State felt at that time that 
this was a program that should be continued, and should properly be 
continued by the locality directly affected. The dispute has raged 
annually since, as to whether the State should contribute some moneys 
toward the program, which may have arguments either way, but 
I point that out as an illustration of one situation is which the need 
for Federal concern of this subject disappeared, the Federal Govern- 
ment was quick to drop it. 

We don’t have the same situation repeated often, I grant you. It 
is not quite as dramatic as that. But I do think the most valuable 
job this committee can do is to provide just that sort of means of 
getting the program back to the States and localities wherever pos- 
sible, and if you establish that precedent, establish some method, some 
transition period, I think it would be a valuable contribution, a most 
valuable contribution for the future development of grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Founratrn. Is that particular program being carried on in 
New York now? 

Mr. Henic. Yes; New York City has it, and it has expanded it. 
They claim a shortage of funds, they claim a number of things, but 
they have it in response to the will of the people. 

The city of New York tried to get out of the program several years 
ago, but the response of the public was so great that they kept the 
program going. 

I can point out other illustrations where we have acted in similar 
fashion, where we have wanted to get rid of an expensive program, 
and found a means of transferring functions. I will give you one 
illustration—I will give you two illustrations in the field of education. 

We had 11,000 school districts, common school districts in this 
State. They are very uneconomic. It costs the State a lot of money 
to support uneconomically organized districts. We wanted to con- 
solidate those districts, so that we could get more efficient and cheaper 
production of educational services at the local level. 

Well, we encouraged the formation of central school districts. We 
embarked upon a program which reduced the number from 11,000 
down to, today I think it is under 2,000 districts, in a reasonable length 
of time. We did the same thing with the areas outside of cities, where 
there was resistance. The cities did not want to take on these areas 
outside, because they were poor economically. The areas outside did 
not want to become associated with the cities because they felt they 
would lose their identity. 

What the State did, they provided a stimulation grant, that if they 
did combine, forming a large city school district, we would give them 
for a period of time certain additional aids. It served its purpose, 
and the State was relieved of the responsibility of supporting un- 
economically created or existing districts. 
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I think the same job can be done at the Federal level, where stimula- 
tion—I say if you take it back, we will give you something. 

Here Governor Harriman mentioned a classic case. We will give 
you back $93 million in taxing power if you will take on $21 million 
of services. That is an extremely good bargain for the State of New 
York, but bargains of that kind which the Federal Government may 
make to various States and localities may eventually work. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, every State wouldn’t get the same bar- 
gain New York State would get. 

Mr. Henic. That is true. But certainly it is a pattern that could 
be followed. The story in the Saturday Times is the same principle: 
$50 million of tax funds are being returned for $50 million in services. 

It is a good bargain for the Federal Government, because they know 
after a given point they are relieved of that responsibility. 

Mr. Founvrarn. But you do think when any program is returned, 
we ought to be reasonably sure the responsibility will be undertaken 
by the State and local governments? 

Mr. Henie. I think so, or at least the public is sufficiently aware of 
the value of that service that if they make the choice, that they don’t 
want it, if a given State, unless it has a Federal impact that backs their 
choice. You can dono more than lead the horse to water. 

We still have a democracy. The people still decide what they want 
and what they don’t want. There comes a point when you overstimu- 
late, the patient can die. You stimulate up to a point, and you leave 
it to the people to make their choice. 

If I may add one more word. 

I was quite surprised by the statement of Senator Zaretzki on 
Friday, when he deplored the fact that 25 percent of the bond issues 
were defeated in the State of New York. I think it is a healthy thing. 
The people are reacting. There has been no diminution of the 
program. 

In some places the school building is too fussy, or located in the 
wrong places. They are coming to vote on these matters that affect 
them, they will turn them down, and they will make the local educa- 
tion officials produce the kind of program they want in a school build- 
ing. That is the kind of thing we can’t afford to lose. The benefit of 
the local people acting on their own programs. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton? 

Mr. Naveuton. Mr. Henig, you commented that when Federal tax 
revenues are used to pay part of the cost of State programs through 
the grant device, there is a greater cost than if it were done directly 
by the State and local governments. Do you feel that there is an 
area, particularly in States which are not as well equipped technically 
as New York, where Federal technical advance and assistance, through 
trained personnel, can actually provide services at perhaps a lesser 
cost than smaller States could provide them for themselves ? 

Mr. Henie. I have some doubts about that from experiences we 
had in this State. If you are going to provide solely technical advices 
and assistance, that kind of service can be given by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whether in planning or in any other way, but you take a field 
such as welfare, where the Federal Government puts a lot of money 
into it. The Federal Government will, in the natural course of events, 
set certain standards. 
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When they set those standards, they want to know the standards are 
being complied with. Once they have to check on standards, the 
question is how good a check do they make? We had the same problem 
of the State providing its money for welfare programs in the cities. 
We also set up a set of standards. The question is whether we are 
going to check 1 out of 20 case, 1 out of 50 cases, or 1 out of 10 cases, 
to determine how well the standards are being complied with. 

We had an investigation a few years ago, when we found our spot 
checks weren’t exhaustive enough, and we found a lot of abuse. We 
had to go back and improve that testing technique. 

The same is true with the Federal Government. If you are going 
to relax your standards, and relax your checks on the localities and 
States, you may find abuses creeping in. Accordingly, you may be 
bound to continue a great deal of supervision in many areas of services 
which are duplicating in nature. 

Mr. Naucuron. I wasn’t suggesting that the grant devices be cut 
out. I was simply inquiring as to whether you felt there were areas 
where the Federal Government could profitably provide technical 
assistance ¢ 

Mr. Henta. I am sure, outstandingly so in the field of public health, 
for example. I think it is a natural field for the Federal Government 
to unify and coordinate. All of the reports I have heard of the 
Public Health System have been of supreme excellence in the job it is 
doing for the people of the whole country. It couldn’t be done as well 
individually by the States, or as efficiently. 

Mr. Naueuron. Isn’t there a danger, in turning tax sources back 
over to the States, that the tax sources actually would be diminished 
through interstate competition? I am thinking, for example, of the in- 
heritance tax. If that were turned back to the States, is there a pos- 
sibility the States would compete with each other to attract wealthy 
residents through the device of low inheritance taxes? 

Mr. Henic. We suffered the pains of just that in the State of 
New York. We were surrounded by States that had no State income 
taxes. We had the feeling for a while, people of means were going 
to surrounding States. Nevertheless, other State legislatures did 
pass a State income tax. We found other States using it more and 
more. The legislature’s job is to keep the State in balance with the 
States around it, and to see that it is not so unattractive to industry 
that we force industry out. But that is a matter which the State legis- 
lature, and the chief executive of the State watch with a good deal of 
care, and make constant comparisons. It doesn’t have to necessarily 
be the same kind of taxes. 

For example, we have a sales tax in the State which we authorize 
localities to impose. The State doesn’t keep the sales tax, as some 
States do. We have some localities that have a sales tax, and the 
neighbor outside doesn’t have it. New York City has a 3 percent sales 
tax, the surrounding communities don’t have a sales tax. It works 
out. All the competition doesn’t seem to discourage the use of that 
tax. 

The same applies to the State. 

Mr. Naventron. Would it be your feeling that the Federal Govern- 
ment, if it is turning back tax sources to the States, should carefully 
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examine the possibility that the total tax base might be diminished 
through interstate competition ? 

Mr. Henic. Y es, I think so. We have had the same concern in the 
State of New York. There has been a movement, and I have seen it in 
the press recently, that legislation be passed empowering localities 
using any tax the State is not using. I presume the same kind of 
movement would happen in the Federal Government, to authori ize the 
States and localities to use any tax the Federal Government is not 
using. I think there is revenue amply available for the future. That 
would apply to the Federal Government in its dealings with States, 
it applies with States dealing with localities. You must make sure 
the Westie authority has reserves of taxing power every time—because 
that higher authority may be called upon for an emergency situation. 
The relief program is a case in point, for the State of New York. 

We had to come in and help the city of New York during the time 
of the depression, because they could not do the job, and we had to 
have the tax source at hand with which to do it. 

The State cannot afford to give up everything except what it is 
actually using. It must keep a reserve just as the Federal Government 
must keep a reserve of tax powers. 

Mr. Naventon. I was thinking more of the possibility that tax 
revenues which at a Federal level are now sufficient to carry out a 
program but might diminish if that tax source were turned back to 
the individual States because of this natural pressure of interstate 
competition. For example, if you tried to turn over any substantial 
portion of the Federal income tax to the individual States, some of 
then: quite likely would reduce the rates substantially. In that case, 
the total revenue from income tax would not be as great when it 
was parceled out among the States as it was when the Federal 
Government was collecting it. 

Mr. Henie. Yes, but I would assume any turn back of taxing powers 
would be of a package approach. We have done that in the State. 
We have done that. Some taxes might not be suitable, others might 
be better revenue gainers. A locality would make the choice. I as- 
sume the same thing would ai in the Federal Government. I 
think you would release a certain package of taxes, depending on the 
State and the economy of that State, the State would make a selec- 
tion among the packages which may have the effect which you de- 
scribed, that income taxes in some places may be lower than other 
States, but I don’t see anything wrong in that. 

Mr. Naventon. Would you favor an approach whereby the Fed- 
eral Government, if it were thinking of getting out of a certain field in 
which it is now performing services, with the idea that the services 
were to be taken over by the States, would surrender tax revenues 
only on condition the State would take over the services? 

Mr. Henie. I can’t see the possibilities or the practic ality of any 
such contract between the State and the Federal Government. I don’t 
see it as being the practical thing to do. Who is going to make such 
a contract to bind the future ? 

Mr. Gotpserc. Mr. Naughton is referring, I think, to the type 
of arrangement that was worked out in unemployment compensa- 
tion. There the Federal Government used a tax ¢ redit device, whereby 
the Federal tax was made effective in all States, but each of the States 
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that was willing to enact legislation conforming to the Federal stand- 
ards could collect it, that is, it went into a trust fund on their account. 

Mr. Henic. That is certainly advisable, and it worked out suc- 
cessfully there. 

Mr. Navueuton. What is the difference, Mr. Henig, between the 
population of the largest and the smallest senatorial district in New 
York State ? 

Mr. Henie. In numbers, I wouldn’t know. I haven’t been too much 
engaged in reapportionment problems of the State. 

Mr. Naventon. Would you say that the largest district in popula- 
tion is more than twice the size of the smallest ? 

Mr. Henie. I just don’t know. I haven’t concerned myself with 
reapportionment figures. 

Mr. Naveuron. Do you have an opinion or a position on the forth- 
coming referendum on the constitutional convention, which, as I 
understand it, deals mostly with the problem of reapportionment? 

Mr. Henrie. Well, I don’t think we are supposed to be dealing 
solely with reapportionment, because certainly the legislature could 
do that thacnebeen I think they are supporting the constitutional 
amendment, talking of streamlining and talking of a number of other 
things that are sought to be accomplished. The question whether 
that or some other method is a better method is a wide open one. 

There might be a continuous review; Congress has a continuous 
review of the Constitution, without having every 20 years a constitu- 
tional convention, for a reappraisal of the Constitution. But on 
that, again I wouldn’t profess to speak for Senator Mahoney. He 
personally has spoken against the need for the convention. 

Mr. Fountain. Your legislature does have the authority to submit 
constitutional amendments directly to the people ? 

Mr. Henie. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Founrarn. Without a constitutional convention ? 

Mr. Henic. That is perfectly correct. We have I don’t know how 
many changes on the ballot this fall. I think there are 10 changes on 
the ballot this fall. 

This talk about streamlining it, when the constitutional convention 
finishes with all the compromises, amendments, and suggestions, and 
breaking up into smaller groups as to the kind of amendments that 
will be submitted under one proposal, you will find it is a more cumber- 
some document than when you started. 

It is still a question of getting agreement among those meeting at 
the moment, at one time, having to come up with a solution of the 

yroblem. 
| The legislature is there all the time for the meeting of those prob- 
lems, and can deal with it annually. 

Mr. Fountarn. Ordinarily you don’t submit questions of taxes to 
the people, but in my State the State legislature, while I was a mem- 
ber a number of years back, authorized the people to vote on a $200 
million bond issue primarily for secondary roads. We attached to it 
a 1-cent increase in the gasoline tax, and the people voted for the 
increase in the gasoline tax. 

Mr. Henic. We had the same situation right in this State, where 
the bond issue for roads was defeated largely because of the motorist 
groups objecting that we didn’t tie in a gasoline tax increase to the 
Pond building program. 
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In other words, they say if you earmark these particular revenues, 
we will support it. If you don’t earmark it, we won't. 

There is a good deal of resistance in Government to earmarking 
revenues for a particular problem. That was defeated in the State 
of New York, that road bond issue. 

Mr. Fountarn. Dr. Goldberg ¢ 

Mr. Goupserc. I have a few questions. 

Mr. Henig, I believe you indicated that Senator Mahoney would 
be unwilling, until you have had an opportunity to utilize staff work, 
to make a judgment about the desirability of transferring func tions 
from the Federal to the State level for the 48 States. 

Mr. Henic. That is correct, on specific programs. 

Mr. Gotpserc. On specific programs. Speaking strictly from the 
standpoint of New York State would you be willing and able at. this 
time to make any judgments with respect to particular programs ? 

In other words, I am distinguishing between your conducting studies 
to determine what is good for ‘the 48 States and vour evaluating partic- 
ular programs strictly from the standpoint of New York State. 

Mr. Henia. In other words, the question occurs now which you sug- 
gest is whether the State would reappraise the Federal grant-in-: aid 
programs only from the point of view of the State of New York ’ 

Mr. Gotppere. Yes. 

Mr. Henrie. I think I would be taking no chance in saying we could 
almost go down the line. There is nothing that our Federal Govern- 
ment does that the State of New York couldn’t do for its own citizens, 
and do more cheaply. Without even attempting to go point by point 
down this list, I can’t see much the State of New York couldn’t do 
for its own citizens. We could not develop any army or navy, but we 
could do an awful lot else. We have done it in housing, welfare, social 
welfare. The State of New York could do its job for its citizens; I 
have no doubt about that. So I don’t think there would be any produc- 
tive value in deciding from the State’s own selfish interest what pro- 
grams could be abandoned as far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned. I think you could almost go down the list. 

Mr. Gotpserc. As a corollary of that same proposition, would you 
care to identify whether there are existing grant programs which, 
if they were terminated at the Federal level, might not be reenacted 
as programs within New York State? 

Mr. Hentea. I don’t think anyone could give that answer, because as 
usual in any legislative process, there is a time during which you test 
out public opinion. Y we determine the kind of demand there is for 
that particular service. I don’t think this is the prerogative of any 
single legislator to decide people don’t want this service. I think 
there are a number of straws in the wind that you take, a number of 
indicators that you have to determine whether the people want this 
continued. It is the legislators’ job to determine what the people want 
at that time, and use his own judgment. I don’t think there is anyone 
qualified to say in regard to a particular program, what the people 
of the State of New York would want. 

Mr. Goupserc. Might there be a problem in getting a smooth transi- 
tion in the transfer of functions from one level to the other? 

Mr. Henie. I don’t think there is any problem there at all. We have 
done that time and again in New York providing methods for easing 
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the shock. We have used those transition devices in the State of New 
York. I don’t see any problem there, if they take the method suggested. 
It would be for a period of years or sometimes a year or two, depending 
on the nature of service you want to transfer. 

Mr. Goupserc. You made reference to Governor Harriman’s sug- 
ne that the exchange of certain tax sources for the State assump- 
tion of responsibility for a number of programs would be unrealistic. 

As I listened to Governor Harriman the other day, 1 thought he 
was referring to the specific tax sources that are being discussed by 
the Joint Federal-State Action Committee, namely, such taxes as those 
on safe deposit boxes, amusements, and billiard tables. As I under- 
stood it, he believes these are such unpopular taxes that it might be 
impractical for the States to impose them if they were ended at the 
Federal level. 

Mr. Henia. The phrase “nuisance taxes” has been used time and 
again. I guess every tax is a nuisance. I don’t know how to distin- 
guish between a nuisance tax and one that isn’t, or an unpopular tax 
or popular tax. I have heard of unpopular taxes, but never of popular 
taxes. The use of the word “popular” is anachronistic. But in the 
situation, the choice of the particular kind of nonproperty taxes is a 
matter that is detail, it seems to me. 

There are just so many things you can tax, and just so many ways 
of doing it. Certaimly the one that has proved most palatable has 
been the indirect taking out of income-tax moneys, and the localities 
are really jealous of the ease with which the Federal Government 
extracts that money out of the taxpayer’s pocket. 

Some of the others, when you pay the tax, you know this fellow 
has put the tax on me, and I am paying it now. Surely there is that 
difference in taxes, but I don’t see any real difference in source, where 
it is coming from. 

If it is a question of facing up to responsibility for imposing the 
tax, we found the method in this State and at least sharing that 
responsibility with the leaders there. 

Mr. Gotppere. I am thinking of the extent to which New York State 
would profit from the release of these specific taxes and, more specifi- 
sally, whether New York State in your judgment would likely impose 
a tax on safe-deposit boxes, amusements, and billiard tables. 

Mr. Henie. All of them, I think the three you mentioned, are al- 
ready contained in our non-property-tax law, as authorized taxes for 
localities. Some of them are used, some of them are not used by the 
localities, but we have a package of taxes we made available for 
localities. 

Incidentally, their use has grown in recent years. I mentioned sales 
taxes to you. We have a tax on utilities available for local use. We 
have other forms of nonproperty taxes which are being availed of 
more and more as the strain on the real property tax is being felt 
increasingly by the locality. It must reach out. Our greatest difficulty 
now is finding the mechanics of the collection of the tax at the local 
level. 

In some cases, a county can’t do it or a school district cannot do it, 
or can in association with another school district, or one county in asso- 
ciation with other counties. That is a mechanical problem, it seems 
to me, as to how to make it effectively workable. It is not a question 
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of whether it can or cannot be done. It can be done. Whether the 
people are paying the tax to the Federal Government or the State or 
the local government, is no matter to me. They are paying the tax. 
There is no particular burden assumed, in saying hereafter it will be 
a local tax or State tax, instead of a Federal tax. They are paying 
the same tax. 

Mr. GotpBeRc. No more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. NaueHtTon. Just one more question. 

There are differing tax structures in many of the States, and the 
Federal Government. For example, most Federal revenues are col- 
lected through a graduated income tax. Many States do not have any 
income tax. 

It is true, isn’t it, that if taxes were collected at the State level rather 
than at the Federal level, they might come to some extent from differ- 
ent groups in the population or be collected from present groups in a 
varying degree ? 

Mr. Hente. Yes, depending upon the choice of tax that you make, 
you get differences in burdens on the people. Yes. There 1s no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. Naueuton. That is a factor that probably should be given some 
consideration in determining whether to pass these taxes back, 
shouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Henie. I think the other factor is whether the State will want 
to perform the service, or pass it on to some of the localities. That will 
tlso be the determination, depending on the particular services you are 
talking about. Some of them properly could be done by the State. 
Others are properly matters of local concern. And they would have 
to have the taxing power to go with it. You would have the decision 
to be made in each individual case. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Henig. You have been 
very helpful to us. And we appreciate your appearance on behalf 
of Senator Mahoney. 

Mr. Henie. Thank you. 
Mr. Fountain. Mr. William L. Batt, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE M. LEADER, GOVERNOR OF THE 

STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, AS PRESENTED BY WILLIAM L. BATT, 
JR., SECRETARY OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY OF THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Fountarn. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Batt. I be- 
lieve you are secretary of labor and industry in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and you are appearing representing Gov. George M. Leader 
of the State of Pennsylvania. Without further comment, you may 
proceed. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you, Congressman. 

Governor Leader was sorry he could not appear today, and he gave 
me this brief statement to give to you-on the committee, after which I 
would be happy to answer any questions you might have. | Reading :] 

Let me congratulate the committee for undertaking this comprehensive series 
of hearings all over the country to study the existing division of responsibilities 


between the States and the Federal Government. I also want to thank the 
committee for this opportunity to present my views. 
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First of all, in Pennsylvania we do not look on the Federal Government as 
some distant colossus bent on exploiting our citizens and usurping prerogatives 
of our Commonwealth’s government. We look on Washington as a partner in 
our joint effort to serve the needs of our citizens. 

Most of the functions which the Federal Government has assumed over the 
years came in response to recognized needs of people which State and local gov- 
ernments did not, or could not, meet. Among the good and sufficient reasons for 
this have been the hard facts that the Federal Government has the most pro- 
gressive and the most adequate tax sources, that most States are operating under 
archaic constitutions, and tbat most legislatures are so apportioned that they 
underrepresent the citizens of our burgeoning cities and suburbs. 

Among the functions which the Federal Government has assumed is our great 
social-security program. I seriously doubt whether any of the millions of retired 
Americans, whose social-security checks have meant a new dignity, view the 
Federal Government as an ogre. 

Parenthetically, let me say that, in our State, the Federal-State programs are 
among the best administered we have. The Federal Government requires high 
and uniform standards of performance. They require that all personnel be 
under civil service. Our Federal-State unemployment insurance program, for 
example, is well administered, so well administered that I have borrowed key 
personnel on several occasions to help me out with other State programs. 

It looks to me as if much of the pressure for return of Federal programs to the 
State comes from those who would like to see these programs abandoned alto- 
gether. They do not want to be publicly identified as opponents of the program, 
however, because of the wide support these programs have earned. They realize 
also that the Congress is far too responsive to the needs of the people to coun- 
tenance their outright repeal. 

This impression has been heightened by my experience as a member of the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee. One of the programs being considered 
for return to the States is the Federal cash contribution to the school-lunch 
program. For many years, this has provided a hot noonday meal and milk for 
millions of our children, many of whose families cannot afford the cost. If the 
Federal cash contribution were to be discontinued, limitations in 29 State con- 
stitutions, including Pennsylvania’s, would make it impossible for parochial and 
private schoolchildren in these States to receive school lunches and school milk, 
no matter what taxes were made available by the Federal Government. Schools 
for physically and mentally handicapped children would be among those deprived 
of the benefits of this progranr. As I told the Federal-State Action Committee 
in Chicago last week, this would be discrimination, and I could not in conscience 
go along with it. 

Government’s principal reason for existence is to serve the people it presumes 
to govern. People and programs should be our first concern, not tidy lines on 
organization charts. Where a case can be made that the people can be better 
served by giving the States a larger role in a particular program, then let us 
do so, providing sure guaranties that the programs and the people they serve 
are not impaired or abandoned in the process. 

On the other hand, where a case can be made that the people can be better 
served by the Federal Government taking a larger responsibility, then let us 
frankly acknowledge that fact and reverse the process. Civil defense is a good 
case in point. Most of us could agree that minor natural disasters can be 
handled by the States. But defense against major natural disasters and attack 
by nuclear weapons should be the primary responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This examination of Federal-State relations should not be a one-way 
street. The rule of thumb is equally applicable to emerging problems, like 
juvenile delinquency and migrant labor, as it is to existing programs, such as 
we have been discussing at Hershey and Chicago. 


Mr. CuarrmMan. I have a comment on that migrant-labor problem 
which I would like to make at the end of the statement. 
(Reading resumed.) 


Opponents of these social and economic problems have successfully sold the 
idea that Federal grants-in-aid have grown monstrously. This is a greax hoax. 
The facts are quite the reverse. The Kestnbaum report shows on page 311 that 
total Federal grants in 1953 were less than those in 1939. As a percentage of all 
Federal expenditures, they dropped from a high of 34 percent in 1987 to 4 percent 
in 1953—exactly the same percentage as 1929. 
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That, sir, is quite clear on a chart which we have tried to project. 

Mr. Fountarn. It is a very interesting observation. 

Mr. Barr. This is nothing but the Kestnbaum figures on percentage 
of all Federal expenditures which grants-in-aid represent. They were 
down below 4 percent in 1929 when the Kestnbaum report figures 
started. This is on the very last page of the Kestnbaum report. The 
solid line is the percent of Federal grants—all through the depression 
they were exceedingly high, about 385 percent. During the war they 
almost disappeared. Now they have gotten back to a point where they 
were about in 1929. Asa total of Federal expenditures, which I think 
is a much more realistic way to consider these grants-in-aid programs 
than in their absolute figures, but even in their absolute figures they 
are no more than in 1939. 

I suggest to you, if I may, sir, that this chart be included in the 
record. 

Mr. Fountartn. We would be very happy to include it. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


FEDERAL GRANTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF 


STATE-LOCAL AND FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


FISCAL YEARS 1929-1953 
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Mr. Barr (reading resumed). 


So much for their amount. How about their adequacy? 

In the judgment of the governors answering the questionnaire of your com- 
mittee on four of the major programs—public welfare, public highways, public 
health, and employment security—the large majority wanted to expand the 
programs, thought Federal supervision satisfactory, did not want to transfer 
responsibility to the States, and felt additional Federal legislation and Federal 
administrative measures were urgently needed. 


Those are your figures from page 4 of House Report No. 575, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Most governors favor, as I do, leaving the Federal grants-in-aid where they 
are, and expanding them where necessary. 

My suggestion to this committee is that you concentrate on the emerging 
problems in our society which are not being met today at any level of govern- 
ment—local, State or Federal. Such problems would certainly include civil 
rights, higher education, the growth problems of our cities and suburbs, the 
needs of our older citizens, mental health, juvenile delinquency, safety in the 
expansion of industrial uses of atomic energy, water use and conservation, 
migratory workers, and revision of outdated State constitutions. 

In tackling these problems, I suggest we use the commission approach. Let 
Congress establish commissions on each of these problems, broadly representa- 
tive of the interested groups in our society, like the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, to study and report on each of these emerging unmet prob- 
lems. Congress and the executive branch should be represented, as should the 
metropolitan areas, labor, management, and other public interest groups. After 
careful study they could recommend at what level or levels of government each 
problem can best be handled. If past experience is any criterion, I suspect we 
will all have an important role in the solution of each, and that none will be solved 
without the closest working cooperation of us all, in and out of government. 


I would just like to add, Mr. Chairman, that we do have a study 
growing out of the Governor’s work on the Joint State-Federal Action 
Committee, of the attitudes of our city and county officials, and our 
school officials throughout the State, on a number of these problems, 
both existing programs and emerging problems, and on what admix- 
ture of Federal-State-local responsibility should be used in their 
solution. 


We would be very happy to submit the results of that study to you 
when it comes in. 

Mr. Fountarn. We would be glad to get it. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 


RESPONSES TO GOVERNOR LEADER’S QUESTIONNAIRE OF LOCAL OFFICIALS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


At the first meeting of the joint Federal-State action committee of the gov- 
ernors’ conference, Governor Leader of Pennsylvania urged that local govern- 
ments be included in the conference. The Governor’s suggestion was not ac- 
cepted. Instead, it was left to each governor to obtain the views of his own 
local governments and other interested groups within his State, if he so desired. 
Accordingly, a questionnaire was prepared to obtain the opionions of representa- 
tive Pennsylvanians on the feasibility of shifting certain functions and tax sources 
from the Federal Government to State and local governments. 

A total of 744 questionnaires were mailed to the following: 

Civic officials : 
Mayors of Ist-, 2d-, and 3d-class cities 
Hurgeites of the lkrecnt DOOUN gn ik ok citi mmnuctesianll 
Presidents of the county commissions 
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Educators: 
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Of the total number surveyed, only the civic officials received the complete 
questionnaire. Since the shifting of various functions also necessitated the 
shifting of tax sources as well, it was believed that the civic officials, inasmuch 
as they are primarily responsible for financing programs in areas under their 
jurisdiction, should have an opportunity to express their ideas on all questions 
appearing in the survey. 

Groups other than the civic officials were queried only on those matters which 
were of direct professional interest to them. For example, the educators were 
asked to express their views on vocational education, school lunches, education 
beyond the high school, juvenile delinquency, and school construction. They 
were not asked to express their opinions on other questions such as old-age 
assistance, natural disaster, and so forth. 

All 744 of the questionnaires were mailed out by September 30. During the 
following 3 weeks the Governor’s office received a total of 342 (45 percent of the 
number mailed out) completed questionnaires. When the number returned were 
grouped by type of recipient it was discovered that but 31 out of 177 (17.5 percent) 
of the civic officials chose to respond. The response from the educators (248 
out of 433, or 56.1 percent) was much more satisfactory, with the heaviest re- 
sponse coming from school superintendents. In the case of the public assistance 
directors the response was the best of all groups. Six out of 10 (59.7 percent) 
of the 67 directors chose to respond to the governor’s survey. However, among 
the county civil defense directors the response was not quite as good, with but 
28 out of 67 (41.8 percent) returning the questionnaire. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONS DEALING WITH CURRENT PROBLEMS 
Vocational Education 


With regard to all questions having reference to education, the educators were 
decidedly opposed to the shifting of the responsibility for these programs from 
the Federal to State and/or local government. For example, educators favored, 
at a ratio of about 3 to 1 (177 for to 58 opposed), continued Federal financial 
participation in vocational education. Even after the views of the civil authori- 
ties are added to the educators’ total the percentages were not significantly altered 
(70 percent (190) for to 26 percent (70) opposed). 


Reasons for 


1. Education is becoming more and more a national problem. 

2. Federal aid would tend to equalize educational opportunities. 

38. The mobility of our population calls for some consideration of Federal 
responsibility for education. 

4. Programs in some States would likely be very inadequate without Federal 
aid. 

5. Being a strong agricultural and industrial State all four programs are 
greatly benefited by Federal aid. 

* * * vocational schools in Pennsylvania did an outstanding job training men 
and women for the war industries in World War II, and thereby served the Nation 
as a whole. 

Vocational education is the most expensive of all types of education and 
elimination of Federal subsidy undoubtedly would lead to watering down of 
this program. 

Since no alternative plan is presented, let’s keep what we have until Penn- 
sylvania says what it will do. 
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Ours is a rural area. Incomes are generally low and resources not available 
for assuming additional support of vocational education. 


Reasons against 


I favor in principle State and local financing of vocational and technical edu- 
eation. In practice, however, I am not sure that State and local authorities 
will give vocational and technical education adequate support. * * * [Past] 
legislatures refused to provide additional subsidies for operation or building 
construction to encourage the establishment of technical schools * * * our school 
directors and our school people are not yet willing to authorize the county board 
to establish and operate technical training for gifted pupils. 

I would favor the State and local governments do this program, provided, we 
get a corresponding Federal tax relief. The State and local districts could do 
a better and more economical program since we could place vocational teachers 
and supervisors on the same status as the academic teachers. 

It is my belief that programs operated by State and local governments would 
be those that could be justified by need. Federal aid often encourages pro- 
grams to be established where the need is not great merely because Federal aid is 
available. 

School Lunch Program 


In the case of school lunches 63 percent (148) of the educators (71 percent of 
the school board members) favored Federal financial contributions to the cost 
of providing school lunches. About half as many (32) percent (75 in number) 
were opposed. After adding the responses of the civil officials the totals were 
58.5 percent in favor of continuing the present program and 36.6 percent opposed. 
Reasons for 

The agriculture economy of this country needs this program regardless of cost. 
It should be increased. 

The school lunch program is one of the finest contributions ever made to pro- 
mote the health of our Nation's children. It should remain with the Federal 
Government. 

It is very important to provide low-cost lunches in order to make the benefit of 
the hot school lunch program available for all pupils. Any loss of Federal revenue 
to support this program would be reflected in high costs to local taxpayers. As 
indicated above, financial resources are limited in rural areas. 

Some of the pupils who are being supplied free lunches in our lunch program 
are children of migrant workers who move in and out of the State. Does not 
the Federal Government have an obligation to help pay for the free lunches as well 
as the State and the local district? 


Reasons against 

If there must be surplus food, it is better to use it than bury it; however, 
as far as cash grants are concerned, such grants are in the nature of relief grants 
and relief generally is a State and local responsibility. 

Can see no reason why those who are able to pay need to be subsidized by cash 
grants. Surplus food O. K. 

The nutrition program of a school should be of local concern not further re- 
moved than a statewide supported program. 

I would favor this proposal only because it is my feeling that producers of food 
should not be subsidized for producing surpluses. 

I favor State and local subsidy of school lunch and milk programs. We can 
administer the programs more economically and be subject to less bureaucratic 
regulations. I, for one, am convinced that Pennsylvania’s share of Federal costs 
for policing the milk and lunch programs will buy many gallons of milk. 


Supplementary Old-Age Assistance 


Concerning supplementary old age assistance, of the 67 persons responding 
to this question, 46 (68.7 percent) opposed the abandonment of Federal participa- 
tion in the program while 18 (26.9 percent) favored the change. 


Reasons opposing change 


It seems unreasonable to expect the States to assume the burden of supple- 
menting the inadequacies of a completely Federal social security program. 
Services would probably be curtailed due to added expense to States. 
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“Need” is a national problem. The rich State may be able to deal with the 
additional cost but not the poor State. The indigent person living in a poor 
State is a human being and should not have to suffer the consequence. 

Until I would know the tax plan on a State level for meeting this financial 
responsibility, have some assurance of its equitability and also that the old age 
assistance grants would not be reduced, I shall oppose this consideration. 

Standards for old age assistance grants are already inadequate ; cost for 
nursing care will increase with aging population. 

Since Pennsylvania ranged seventh of 10 comparable States in its expenditure 
for the Federal fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, with per capita payments of 
$9.58, I shudder to think what the figure would be without Federal aid * * * 
Massachusetts’ per capita expenditure, $25.42, 1st. 


Reasons for change 


Federal old age financial assistance participation involves taxing by the Federal 
Government as well as by the State for the same program. This results in a 
smaller percentage of the tax dollar being available for the programs. 

{ believe it would tend to strengthen our State and/or States, as such, eco- 
nomically to be as independent as possible of Federal financing. 

I favor this if it means one assistance program for old age people. However, 
if this means a State program to supplement OASI and a separate program— 
Federal—for other aged, I am against it. 


Natural Disaster Relief 


With regard to natural disaster relief, county civil defense directors were a 
little more concerned about the proposed change in Federal participation than 
was true of the civic officials. In the case of the former 60.7 percent (17) 
opposed the shift compared to 38.7 percent (12) of the latter. In fact, 45 per- 
cent (14) of the civic officials actually favored the proposed change compared 
to 36 percent (10) of the civil defense directors. Of the 2 groups combined 49.7 
percent opposed the proposed shift while 41 percent approved. 


Reasons for 


This seems logical to me: that the cost of the smaller disaster should be 
spread over a State and only the larger disasters should have the expense spread 
throughout the country. 

Caution however: Although $249,000 would be minor for Pennsylvania it 
might be a major problem for New Mexico or Arizona. 

Venango County has 65,000 population and I feel that $250,000 would be a 
reasonable figure to use in considering a major disaster for an area such as 
Venango County. 

I believe if the State handles the smaller disasters it would be done more 
quickly and with less restrictions than if the Federal Government was to step 
in each time. 


Reasons against 


In Lackawanna County there are no disaster fund’, set up on a county, city, 
borough, or township basis. Lackawanna County is considered a distressed area 
because of lack of industry for gainful employment and therefore, in the setting 
up of disaster funds we of civil defense have found it is almost impossible at 
this time. It can be noted that during the flood of August 1955 without Federal 
assistance our area could not be returned to normal functions as quickly as it 
had been. 

* * * with a $250,000 minimum, will not invoking of this law be delayed? 
In the first hours following disaster, who can reasonably calculate a disaster 
figure? In 1955 it is doubtful that we could have come within a half-million 
dollars of the true figure. (Didn’t the Federal Government once mention a 
figure of $25 million?) 

I believe that the Governor should use his own discretion as to when we 
should ask the President to declare a major disaster. 

I don’t believe a monetary figure necessarily determines a disaster. An area 
back in the hills could suffer a greater disaster than a built-up area, yet the 
financial loss would in no way reflect the true depth. 

Small cities and towns can be badly damaged by major disasters and not 
amount to $250,000 but the people involved in these disasters are not in position 
to come back as they do not have the money to do so and should be protected. 
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Shift of taw sources 


Although no group queried favored any of the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee’s proposed shifts of governmental responsibilities from the Federal to 
the State and local level, all groups were eager to accept the offer of new tax 
sources to be used for local and State financing. 

Three out of every four of the 290 respondents favored the turning over to the 
States the right to tax pool, bowling, and admissions. 

Seven out of ten favored the States acquiring the right to tax coin devices 
and cabarets. 

About 2 out of 3 approved the turning over of club dues as tax sources for 
States. 

Approximately 6 out of 10 favored having the States rather than the Federal 
Government levy taxes on safe-deposit boxes and telephone service. 

Although less than half (47.4 percent) favored increasing the Federal estate 
tax credits for State inheritance taxes, it is possible that this result was due 
to lack of familiarity with the tax inasmuch as 33 percent of the respondents 


% © 


selected “not sure” as their answer to this query. 


Sducation Beyond the High School 






With regard to the question of education beyond the high school, the survey 
brought 266 responses. Joint Federal, State, and local governmental action was 
considered necessary by 38 percent (101) of the respondents if this problem was 
to receive adequate attention. Another 14 percent (37) believed it was purely 
a State problem, while an additional 10 percent (27) saw a solution through 
joint Federal-State action. 


Reasons for Federal-State-local 


If we are to compete with Russia, the Federal Government should assume its 
share of responsibility for educating scientists, technicians, engineers, doctors, 
and other professional workers. 

A bit of Federal support necessary to equalize opportunity. 

Many students do not remain in their home communities on graduating from 
college. Many go into other States. Moreover, many local districts which have 
able and deserving students are not financially able to provide financial assistance 
to students who wish to enter college and who have the ability to profit by 
college training. 


























Reasons for Federal-State 


I don’t think that local government is in a position to support programs of 
higher education. There is one exception should the district be large enough 
and wealthy enough it may help support a junior college. 

College education for those students of gifted ability, who are unable to 
finance their own schooling, should be the responsibility of a Federal-State 
combination. 


Reasons for solely State 


Unless the State would assume this responsibility it would mean the establish- 
ment of junior colleges by the local districts. This, again, would be a taxation 
burden difficult indeed for the local districts to take over. 

States should be independent in their educational policies. 

There is a need for close contact with the financing agancy and the local col- 
lege. Before a change is made a close study of the use of nondormitory college 
facilities should be made. 





Not sure reasons 


On the surface it would appear that education beyond the present high-school 
level should remain the responsibility of the individual, the family, and earned 
financial aid. On the other hand a nation dedicated to maximum education of its 
citizens can attain the goal only through subsidy. 

I think it would be fine to provide financial aid to assure an adequate educa- 
tional opportunity, if the students were weeded out so to speak, and find out if 
they have the proper qualifications for the education they are seekiug. Al) 
people are not qualified for the teaching profession, yet they are accepted and 
graduated by colleges and then they enter a school as teachers and they are a 
misfit and the pupils are really the sufferers. 
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Financing School Construction 


School construction needs of the Nation drew a response from 270 educators 
and civic officials. Of this total, 45 percent (122) believed the solution of this 
problem would result from joint efforts on the part of the Federal, State, and 
local governments. Another 36 percent (97) considered the problem a matter of 
State and local government concern. Of interest is the fact that another 4.4 
percent (12) were of the view that school construction was strictly a Federal- 
State problem. 


Reasons for Federal-State-local 


While the local government should always have some financial responsibility 
in the educational program, we feel that the cost of the modern school plant 
and the modern school program are beyond the reach of at least the rural 
school communities. Since the Federal Government has taxing sources denied to 
the States, we feel that the Federal Government should also contribute to the 
cost of the public-school building program. 

Because it is becoming increasingly difficult to find local tax sources, many 
local districts are not financially able to construct needed school facilities. The 
same applies to some of the States, to a lesser degree. Federal-State-local 
financing seems to be the solution to provide the needed additional buildings. 

The strength of our Nation and our future existence depends on the enlighten- 
ment of all the people. An equitable educational opportunity in all States of 
the Union cannot be accomplished unless Federal and State financial assistance 
bolsters local effort. 


Reasons for State-local 


Many, possibly most, local districts cannot finance the classrooms needed. 
To make building possible, there must be State aid. On the other hand, there 
should be enough local money involved in every project to make the local tax- 
payers conscious of the fact that they are participating. 

Edueation is a State function and Federal aid should be used only where 
proof of State and local inability exists. 

The local districts cannot, under existing costs, assume the burden. There- 
fore, the State-local cooperation must do it. If the Federal Government enters 
this program it will be as wasteful as the other Federal programs. 

Federal aid to artificially raise living standards in areas unsuited by geog- 
raphy for economic progress would result in undue national expenses and 
diminution of individual initiative to move in this free land of ours to more favor- 
able localities. 

Pennsylvania and its local districts have already proved it can be done very 
effectively. It can be done still cheaper if the general assembly will give the 
local districts the power to do the job. 


Juvenile Delinquency Problem 


The juvenile delinquency question drew a response from 308 individuals. Of 
this total, 128 (42 percent) believed it was a problem with which all branches 
of government—Federal, State, and local—should be concerned. Of the remain- 
der, 91 (30 percent) believed it was a State and local problem. Of seeming 
importance is the fact that only 58 (19 percent) were of the opinion that it was 
strictly a problem for local authorities to solve. 


Reasons for Federal-State-local 


Each community has its own individual problems in relation to juvenile delin- 
quency, yet the Federal level of Government is better equipped to do research 
into the problem, and thereby suggest corrective measures. 

All three levels should participate in this program. The problem is national 
in scope but the incidence varies on a State and local basis because of the 
variations in environment. 

The local level has the greatest responsibility to put its own house in order. 
Direction and financial help from the higher levels are in order, but the needs 
must be identified at the local level, and the remedies must be applied at 
that level. 

Because of the extreme mobility of our population and the size of the problem, 


I feel that State and Federal Governments are inevitably involved. I feel the- 


primary responsibility is local. 
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Reasons for Federal-State-local 


The local Government should and must exercise control of this problem since, 
I feel, each individual case would need specific handling. However, the State 
must come into play by building and maintaining institutions whereby the 
juvenile could be sent for training, if necessary. 

This is primarily a local responsibility but requires State leadership and 
guidance (and support where indicated). In essence it represents the breakdown 
or failure of existing local institutions (family, school, church, etc.) ; primary 
concentration and responsibility should remain fixed in the localities to correct 
the failures. 

I believe this problem will be solved only through social casework, administered 
either voluntarily or authoritatively with both parents and juveniles. Because 
of the knowledge and skills required, it is not likely that local levels of government 
would progress as rapidly as necessary to meet the need indicated, without aid 
from the State. 


Reasons for local only 


Cases of juvenile delinquency though similar in origin throughout the country 
present so many and varied local background problems that they can best be 
assessed and planned for by local persons, provided that choice of personnel 
can be restricted to fully qualified persons. There would be certain advantages 
in the smaller correctional units which would result. 

Action should and must be taken in each individual instance of delinquency 
and it is my studied conviction that law enforcement has been too lax in 
this matter. 

Mental Health Problem 








The mental-health problem was considered by a total of 67 respondents. Of 
this group 40 percent (27) believed it was a Federal-State-local responsibility ; 
another 19 percent (13) considered it a purely State problem; and the same 
number (13), or 19 percent, viewed the problem as the joint responsibility of 
State and local government. 


Reasons for Federal-State-local 


Since the overall cost of mental health is so great I do not believe all of 
the cost can be borne by any one level of government. I think the large insti- 
tutions and cost of education should come from the Federal level; the adminis- 
tration and maintenance should come from the State level; and prevention and 
education should come from local levels. 

At present all mental-health problems are carried out on a State level. I 
believe this is a good practice; however, the research facilities of the Federal 
Government should be used, and the local government has a responsibility for 
case finding and cooperation. 

I feel that financially it is the responsibility of all three levels in order to 
have equity to all. 

Nationwide problem. Every person in need of this care should have it whether 
he lives in a rich or poor State, rich or poor county in the State. 


Reasons for State-local 


I am prone to feel that local people should assume more responsibility for 
their communities in a country that provides so many privileges. 

Presently there is a growing understanding of mental illness in terms of 
treatment, prevention, and acceptance at the local level. Much of this has been 
stimulated under the leadership of State personnel. A great deal more is needed 
to bring about an effective program. 


Reasons for State 


Too costly at the local level. 
Closer control by State and a greater desire by home forces to help own 
residents—need here is the warmth of personal contact. 
Should be kept at State level as State now owns all institutions. 


Problems of Urban Development and Metropolitan Government 






Almost half (48.5 percent) of the civic officials believed that problems of urban 
development and metropolitan government were the responsibility of State and 
local government. Another 26 percent (8 in number) believed it to be a problem 
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requiring joint effort on the part of all three levels of government—Federal, State, 
and local. It seems significant that only one official believed the problem could 
be solved by purely local action. 


Reasons for State-local 


Local problems are best solved locally, with the assistance if necessary of 
State authorities. Given the means through adequate programing and staffing the 
local level should be able to create the community it desires and is willing to pay 
for. 

Industrial development and locations are established after much study by 
the investors, of resources, labor supply, rail, air, and highway accessibilities, cli- 
mate, and market. Cooperation between State and local governments can add 
to the security, profit, and long life of establishments. 

Because these problems vary so from State to State, I think we Pennsylvanians 
are better able to solve them on a community and State level without Federal 
assistance. 


Reasons for Federalt-State-local 


Some of these problems imposed on local municipalities are too great financially 
and otherwise for local municipalities to handle; let’s not kid ourselves. The 
local municipalities can’t take any more responsibility. In fact, they can’t handle 
what they have already undertaken. 

The present urbanization development program is the best example of the 
answer to this question. Without Federal and State aid many developments 
would be far in excess of the financial abilities of most political subdivisions. 
Again the combined resources of the three agencies provides a better attack on 
any of these types of programs. It also provides for better control. In my 
opinion the present operation is a feasible and workable one that is apparently 
working successfully where the Federal takes a major slice, the State a compara- 
tive percentage, with the local having sufficient responsibility to demand initia- 
tive, ambition, and participation. 

The Federal Government’s interest in metropolitan problems is primary in the 
ease of interstate metropolitan areas such as Philadelphia-Camden and New 
York. Since local governments are creatures of the States, the State’s responsi- 
bility is self-evident. 


Reasons for solely local 


This problem certainly is one which can best be handled on a local level. 
Where people who are actively interested in their borough or city, intelligently 
analyze the problems affecting them, they can always arrive at a good and sound 
solution, and can certainly perform what work is necessary in a quicker and 
cheaper way without assistance from State or Federal agencies. 


Water Pollution Control 


On the question of Federal participation in water-pollution control, the few 
civie officials (a total of 31) who returned the questionnaire appeared to be 
evenly divided. Fifteen (48 percent) favored the shift in responsibility to 
State-local government while 14 (45 percent) were opposed to this proposal. 


Reasons against change 


Because the rivers of Pennsylvania are interstate in character we think this is 
a matter to be determined by Congress. Conflicts could easily arise as between 
the States involved. 

With the decline of mining, these areas are suffering from unemployment, labor 
distress, abandonment of mines and surface property, falling valuations, in- 
creased tax burdens, and constitutional limitations on borrowing. Scranton 
alone would require many millions of dollars to substitute a new system for that 
followed for a century past. Large-scale Federal financial aid should be made 
available throughout the mining region, particularly where interstate watersheds 
are involved. 

Since stream pollution is an interstate problem, everyone has a stake in what 
is done in neighboring States. 

We are fully in accord with the clean-streams project, but feel small boroughs 
such as ours could not finance a project of this nature without financial assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. 

Water must be a Federal-controlled necessity, and therefore, must be partici- 
pated in financially where need is urgent and cannot be financed locally. 
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Reasons for 


If the State would have a program that would enable local officials to stand up 
and collect sufficient taxes for the program, without fear of local objection, then 
I believe each community would find the means to perform under State sponsor- 
ship and guidance. 

Think State and local should handle this problem as I see no reason why I 
should bear burden for residents of another State. 

Sewage disposal and treatment is a local or regional problem. The only activ- 
ity by the Federal Government should be to require agencies who are polluting 
interstate waterways to stop. 

{I favor the change] if a shifting of Federal tax sources can be made. Other- 
wise, opposed. 

Water as a Diminishing Resource 


Problems which are expected to arise from the increased use of water were 
considered to be a Federal-State-local responsibility by 14 (45 percent) of the 
31 civic officials who cooperated in this survey. Six additional officials (19 per- 
cent) favored solely Federal responsibility. A like number believed it to be a 
Federal-State problem. 


Reasons for Federal-State-local 


Since water tables do not observe State or municipal boundaries, leadership 
should start with the Federal Government. However, without lower local co- 
operation, any program would fail. 

Watersheds are vast, and reach beyond State lines; Federal planning and con- 
trols are necessary to make certain that a fair distribution is made in these 
regions. The State can play a strong part in the local use of waters within its 
jurisdiction to ascertain that the water table is maintained and forest areas are 
protected and maintained, and in the planning of areas for industry. 

Primarily because it is a problem that affects the entire group and should be 
shouldered by National, State, and local action. Resources of the three groups 
will be more inclusive and more expansive than any one or combination of any 
two. 


Reasons for Federal-State-local 
The State can best give leadership in water conservation, except in the case 
of interstate streams and watersheds. 


It is reasonable to assume that there are Federal questions involved here as 
well as State questions which should be resolved by joint action. 


Reasons for solely Federal 
Most sizable watersheds cross State lines and should be treated and developed 
as a unit. 
Too widespread for State control, resources from out of State in many 
instances. 
Problems of the Aging and the Aged 


Aging and the aged was a matter of concern to about 70 civil and health and 
welfare respondents. Thirty (43 percent) believed the solution to this problem 
would have to come from joint Federal-State-local action. Half as many (15) 
believed it could be solved through State and local cooperative effort. 


Reasons for Federal-State-local 


A sharing of responsibility by all levels would stimulate wider consciousness 
of the needs, at the same time increasing standards by more adequate funds. 

The needs of older persons relate to a whole segment of our country’s popula- 
tion and not to any State alone. 

Some States not financially able to assume the burden. Therefore inequita- 
bility would exist. 

National problem. The Nation is only as strong as its weakest State. 

Some poorer States would be financially unable to pay and also perhaps some 
small communities would even be unable to plan for a survey of their needs. 

This seems to be a joint problem and much emphasis should be placed on 
a local level; however, where housing is involved, and great expense, help is 
probably needed from a Federal and State level. 

The imbalance of per capita income among the various States will undoubtedly 
require Federal distribution of funds for this purpose. Equitability in the 
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distribution of funds at the local level can best be assumed by objective State 
employees who are not subject to local pressures. 

The problem will take the best thinking at all levels, and it is only through 
eoordination and consolidation of these sentiments that all aspects of the impact 


of so large a proportion of aging and aged can be gaged in relation to our total 
economy. 


Reasons for State-local 


Employment, income maintenance, health and welfare should be a State 
responsibility ; housing, recreation, etc., a local one. 

The services needed for the older population can best be explored and known 
at the local level. However, some expert consultative service on standards for 
certain services should be provided from the State level as well as some money. 

Only local community knows specific needs of its aging. Planning should be 
at local level with State direction and financing. 


Atomic Energy Problems 


In the case of problems which are expected to arise from the use of atomic 
energy, the joint endeavor of Federal, State, and local governments was 
favored by the greatest number. Of the 69 individuals voicing their views 
on this question, 25, or 36 percent, were of this opinion. However, 21, or 30 per- 
cent, considered these problems solely the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Reasons for Federal-State-local 


Federal origin of this program already fixes Federal responsibility ; the State 
must carry through with suitable operating programs for health and safety 
through current operating departments. Perhaps eventually (or at present in 
certain isolated indicated areas), the local government units will have to assume 
some responsibility because of much more widespread application of atomic 
energy. 

At least for the past 5 years this has been a most confused issue. I believe 
this is responsible for the definite apathy on the part of the general public. 
I believe the Federal agency should be involved because the civil-defense pro- 
grams must change with a change of destructive weapons. I believe the State 
agency should be involved because of the interstate or regional allocation of 
possible displaced persons. The local agency must be involved from the stand- 
point of training for survival and the provision of family security shelters. 
Iam of the opinion that evacuation is not the answer to the problem. 

Atomic programs, originating at the Federal level, are controlled by Federal 
agencies. It would appear that the best security measures should originate 
there. A local administration of volunteer services under State control, such as 
civil defense, appears adequate. 

The many facets of this subject and the problems it may create would require 
the combined services of each level of government. 


Reasons for Federal alone 


It would seem that since atomic energy is in its beginning stages and since 
it is controlled by the Federal Government (and will be so long as international 
relations are concerned), the costs should be paid by the Federal Government. 

National problem ; this is military. 


Reason for State-local 


First, they will have a better understanding of what is actually needed; 
second, again we should willingly assume our rightful responsibilities; third, 
responsibility delegated to a remote agency is apt to be demoralizing to those 
at the State-local level. 

I don’t see that there needs to be any new agency to deal with health factors 
coming from atomic energy use. The present health setup, on a State-local basis, 
should be able to do the job properly. 


The Migrant Farmworkers 


Concerning the problems resulting from the annual migration of farmworkers, 
36.6 percent (19) of the respondents were of the opinion that solutions would 
be best obtained through the joint action of all three levels of government. 
Another 15.4 percent (8) considered these problems subject to Federal-State 
solution, while 11.5 percent (6) favored strictly State action. 
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Reason for Federal-State-local 


This certainly is a Federal problem since they move from one State to 
another. It is a State problem since they may be eligible for certain assistance 
grants. It is a local problem because of need for housing, education, etc. All 
should share in working out the problem 

It actually becomes a Federal- State-local problem, since the individuals and 
families move from State to State and community to community within the 
States. 

The State level has the responsibility for enacting the necessary safeguards 
to protect the vital needs of such migrants, and the local level] must implement 
these safeguards. Direction and perhaps financial help from the Federal level 
might insure more uniform handling of the vital issues involved. 


Reasons for Federal-State 

Should be Federal-State: local governments are apparently not equipped 
for, interested in, or ready for, participation in such long-range planning. 

Necessarily an interstate situation which must be looked at between Federal 
and State levels. 

Protection to the worker and his family can best be assured by the Federal 
and State regulatory bodies because of the interstate nature of the work. 


Reasons for solely State 


Most local governments would be unable to cope with problem and as results 
of this labor benefits the State, the State should assume this responsibility. 

I believe this is a problem that affects certain States more than others. The 
States that benefit from this labor should assume responsibility for care of the 
workers. 


Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer? 
Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 


Mr. Founratn. I have only one preliminary question I would like 
to ask you. 


The Governor made some mention of the emerging problems. Do 


you foresee, or does the Governor foresee, the emergence of important 
new problems which in your opinion or his opinion would necessitate 
Government action, but which your level of government will be unable 
to handle by itself ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. I think a very good case is this migrant labor. 

Before the meetings in Chicago w hich I attended with the Governor, 
T spent a week out in Boise, Idaho, at the Association of Intergovern- 
mental Officials, which is a long name for the group of all the secre- 
taries of labor and commissioners of labor in the United States and 
Canada. 

At that meeting we discussed at some length, and passed a resolution 
on the problem of migrant labor in the United States, and I have just 
thought it might be of interest to you, in that resolution were included 
eight recommendations. 

Two recommendations were for State action, 2 recommendations 
were for Federal Government action, and 4 recommendations were 
for joint action of the Federal Government and the States. 

The reason that these things cannot be solved entirely by the States— 
and in that I differ with some of the testimony heard from your pre- 
vious witnesses—is that these problems run across a number of States, 
and I can’t think of any better case than the migrant labor situation, 
where the eastern stream of migrants originate in Florida, going 
through your State and mine, all up the eastern coast—cannot be 
solved without the greater cooperation of the Federal Government. 

In such things as the standards for the vehicles in which they travel. 
You may recall a very sad accident that occurred in Fayetteville, 
N. C., this June, when 21 migrants were killed. 
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This would never have happened, or been allowed to happen, if we 
had adequate safeguards over the transportation of migrant labor, 
which have got to be Federal in character, because of the way these 
streams of migrant labor throughout the 48 States travel. 

I think it is a good case, Congressman. We do see a number of 
problems where Federal action will be required in emerging problems. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you have anything else in mind other than the 
migrant labor problem ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir, do. One is the question of safety in the field of 
industrial uses of atomic energy. This is an area which we know 
very little about. We know that we have 200 plants in our State 
alone, using radioactive isotopes in industrial use. The present re- 
sponsibility for safety of workers in these plants using atomic energy 
is vested entirely in the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The problem of their safety is a critical one. It is something we 
know very little about. There is a terrible shortage of skills in ad- 
ministering safety programs. The Atomic Energy Commission sup- 
ported a bill in this past session of Congress, which was not passed, 
which turned over the bulk of the aca for safety in these 
plants to the States. I think this is most unrealistic, and I think on 
study we will oppose. We just do not have the skilled personnel in 
this case to do an adequate job of inspection of safety for industrial 
workers in plants using radioactive isotopes. 

As I understand it, there are only 88 people with the particular 
qualification needed in this field in the United States. This is a case 
where I think largely the responsibility must be kept despite the fact 
that the States will, of course, cooperate in it, but 1t must be kept ar 
the Federal level. 

There is one general comment I would like to make in this connec- 
tion. This applies to States like ours, States like New York, which do 
a very aggressive job, and very often a very costly job of providing 
services for their people. When this is done unilaterally by a few 
States, it very often is used against the States which do it by States 
which are competing with those States for industrial development. 

So that you get a premium on lack of service. I think this is de- 
plorable, and the detablishment of Federal standards in many of these 
areas protect against it. 

We would like to see, as a matter of fact, strengthening and heighten- 
ing of Federal standards in unemployment compensation, as I believe 
Governor Harriman recommended—so that the States with lower 
standards than our own are brought up to the standards of Pennsy]l- 
vania and New York, so that this is not used against these States with 
high standards as a competitive factor for attracting new industries. 
I do think too, sir, that the Federal Government has a very real re- 
sponsibility in mapping out areas, by the use of the small stimulating 
grants in the fields of health and welfare, and I was glad to see at the 
Hershey meeting we were able to make that point, and that item was 
taken off the agenda of that meeting. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you foresee the need for any additional bureau- 
cracies to administer the programs we now have and may have in the 
future ? 

Mr. Barr. Well, sir, I think that is something that time will tell. I 
don’t see the Government getting any smaller. I certainly have no 
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fear of bureaucracy. Where we have a need expressed, I think there 
will be some increases undoubtedly, and some decreases as the needs of 
the country change. We certainly had a vast decrease in the Federal 
structure after the end of World War II. I think in any national 
unemployment emergency, we certainly would have a vast increase. I 
don’t think you can commit the future. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you have any questions, Mr. Naughton? 

Mr. Naveurton. Yes. 

Mr. Batt, would you care to make a comment on the work of the 
Federal-State Joint Action Committee? I understand you have been 
attending their meetings, working with Governor Leader who is, of 
course, a member of the committee. 

Mr. Barr. Well, I didn’t see the press reports on the last meetings 
in Chicago, so I don’t know how complete they were. 

The principal comment I would like to make on it is that we view 
with real alarm the possibility of using a device such as this to seri- 
ously cut back programs that we think are as essential as the school- 
lunch program, and we do so view it for the reasons outlined in the 
Governor’s statement that State constitutions in most States—not just 
in some, but most States—would forbid a continuation of the school- 
lunch program by the States no matter what tax sources were made 
uvailable to them. That is our principal concern, and I am glad to 
say the transfer of the school-lunch program to the States was not 
acted on affirmatively at Chicago. It was sent back to the staff for 
additional study, and the other program which was referred back to 
the staff for additional study was the supplemental old-age assistance 
grants, which we feel somewhat the same way about. That is, you 
must provide guaranties that these programs will be continued if you 
undertake to transfer them from the Federal Government to the 
“tates. 

This is very difficult. One device which Governor Leader sug- 
gested was a tax credit device, which, as you pointed out earlier, I 
think, in the earlier testimony, is used in the unemployment compen- 
sation program. That met with some interest. 

I think we have got to provide some such device where essential 
programs are transferred, so that our exercise in redrawing of or- 
ganizational charts is not carried on entirely at the expense of school 
children or needy old people. 

Mr. Fountain. After they referred those two items back to the 
staff for study, what was left? 

Mr. Barr. Vocational education, natural disasters, and waste 
treatment construction grants, which in principle and by majority 
were approved for transfer to States if—again on the Governor’s 
insistence—if adequate assurances were given that the States would 
continue the programs, and that I believe was where the Federal 
participants, particularly Secretary Anderson, proposed the transfer 
of the $150 million in local telephone taxes from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the States to help finance these programs, which total some- 
thing like $105 million in cost. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is the total of all of the Federal funds in- 
volved in the three items recommended to be transferred ? 

Mr. Barr. About $100 million to $105 million. Of course that is 
just not evenly spread all over the States, neither are the receipts 
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from the telephone tax, so that the Federal Government felt, there 
would have to be some more taxes made available than just the exact 
cost of the program. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mr. Dwyer. There is just one question I would like to ask. In this 
statement, in about the last paragraph, it says, 

It looks to me as if much of the pressure for return of Federal programs to 
the States comes from those who would like to see these programs abandoned 
altogether. They do not want to be publicly identified as opponents of the 
programs, however, because of the wide support these programs have earned. 
They realize also that the Congress is far too responsive to the needs of the 
people to countenance their outright repeal. 

Could you pinpoint who you mean by these people who are trying 
to eliminate these programs? That is rather a Seond statement. For 
instance, do you feel when the President of the United States talked 
to the governors at Williamsburg, that he felt that way, as President 
of the United States, or as the bate of his party ? 

Mr. Barr. I think the President in his statement, Congresswoman 
Dwyer, made a very careful reference to the programs in which the 
Federal Government should expand—continue or expand their in- 
terest. He made the point that the Joint Committee should identify 
functions and responsibilities likely to require State or Federal atten- 
tion in the future, and to recommend the level of State effort or Fed- 
eral effort, or.both which would be needed to assure effective action. 

I think the tenor of the President’s remarks was that he was going 
at it pragmatically, that you had to take these problems problem by 
problem, and see at what level this could best be solved. 

We need a joint effort of all of the different levels of government 
to solve many of them. 

There are different sources in the Government who come out quite 
frankly opposed to these programs. We perhaps have become aware 
of it particularly because of the Governor’s activity on the Federal- 
State Committee: We are getting a lot of mail. Two organizations 
which are opposed to the continuation of most of these programs, 
and have made a great point of it, and are also in favor of their re- 
turn to the States, are the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Mrs. Dwyer. In other words, you think 

Mr. Barr. They have a booklet on this subject. 

Mrs. Dwyer. They oppose these programs on a national level, and 
when they get back to the States they will take a chance of opposing 
them on the State level through their legislatures—the State pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Barr. I suspect you have seen this a lot more than I have, Con- 
gresswoman, because you have listened to testimony in committees. 
But I am sure you have seen people come in and say that they were 
opposed—we saw a lot of this in testimony on the minimum wage 
bill—they were opposed to expansion of the Federal minimum wage, 
because they felt it ought to be done at the State level. 

Then the same people, I mean the very same people, would come 
to you when you tried to put in a minimum wage in the State of New 
Jersey and the State of New York, say they were opposed to minimum 
wage at the State level. 
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I say to you, they are opposed to the minimum wage, period. 

We had a case, we are now in the process of extending our minimum 
wage in Pennsylvania, as you have in New Jersey. We had a busi- 
nessman come before us and testify who made the statement that 
although he was not enthusiastic about a minimum wage, he had testi- 
fied in Washington against a Federal minimum wage, and said this 
ought to be done by the States. 

In all consistency, he was therefore coming to tell us the State ought 
to do it. That was so rare, we were delighted to hear him. But this 
is the exception, rather than the rule. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Pennsylvania is considered a wealthy State, is it not? 

Mr. Barr. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are there any programs at all on Federal grants-in- 
aid that Pennsylvania would prefer doing for itself? I am not talk- 
ing about urban renewal, or any of the programs that affect the 48 
States. 

Mr. Barr. I think if we combed through the programs, we might 
find a program which the State might increase its participation in. 
You see, the grants-in-aid are not for free. In most cases the State 
has to put up matching grants. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I know that. 

Mr. Barr. We might find areas where the State government might 
increase its participation, but by and large, we think these are among 
the best programs we have. Vocational rehabilitation is a case in 

oint. The Federal Government has expanded this program, as you 

now, Congresswoman, this past 3 or 4 years, and with this inducement 
of additional Federal funds being available, the State legislature has 
matched those Federal funds in spite of the fact there has been enor- 
mous pressure on the State legislature to cut our budget in every 
other area. 

It has been totally under civil service. It has been exceedingly 
well administered. Pennsylvania, we are happy to say has succeeded 
in rehabilitating more people than any other State in the Union this 
past year. We are happy about that. 

Mrs. Dwyer. But the money comes right out of Pennsylvania. 
Why can’t Pennsylvania take care of some of its own needs instead 
of the Federal Government doing the job? 

Mr. Barr. They do. They match that. They do. 

As a matter of fact, the fact the Federal funds are there, if you 
have ever worked with legislatures, either side of the fence—— 

Mrs. Dwyer. I was in the State legislature for 7 years. 

Mr. Barr. Are great inducement for the legislature to put up 
matching funds which they otherwise would not do, or at least they 
didn’t do before the Federal program was stepped up to this scale. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You mean to say the State legislatures would not 
take over these programs themselves, because they wouldn’t have the 
moral or political courage to tax the State for those services, and that 
they prefer going to the Federal Government for matching funds, 
because then it doesn’t make the State budget look so high? They 
don’t have to put on more taxes in the State level. It is still coming 
out of Pennsylvania is it not, a wealthy State ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes. Any State that is wealthy like your own, or 
Pennsylvania. Any State contributes more than they get back. It 
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is the programs that are important. The people that they benefit are 
important, it seems to us. 

n this rehabilitation field—I ask my experts on this—we are just 
about meeting 25 percent of the need—doing the best job in the coun- 
try this year. This is not a program I want to see transferred back 
to the tender mercies of the State legislatures, because I want to see 
us get that program up to 100 percent meeting of that need. I want 
Federal help to do it. Federal help, not only in the money, but also 
in the standards. We have civil service throughout that system, and 
that is rare in our State. So that we are very happy the way the 
grants-in-aid programs are going. We don’t want to see them cut 
back. We would like to see, if anything, them expanded. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Then would you be willing, you and your Governor, 
to go throughout Pennsylvania and defend an increase of a Federal 
budget, when everybody is talking about the battle of the Federal 
budget? I mean, would your State be willing, and your Governor 
and your officials go out and say, “These are the things that the Fed- 
eral Government gives us, in matching fund. This keeps our own 
State budget down because we get matching funds. This we approve 
of. We believe in increasing the Federal budget” ? 

Mr. Barr. I think the Governor would not hesitate to do so. Iam 
sure I would not hesitate to do so. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I haven’t seen many people do it during the battle of 
the budget going on in Congress today. 

Mr. Barr. We have been down asking for more money. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I know many public officials have, but I haven’t seen 
them put in print, “We defend this high budget.” 

Mr. Barr. We would be happy to do so, I am sure, in our State. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Gotpsere. Mr. Batt, what is your opinion of the suggestion 
that the Federal Government widen its use of the grant device to ob- 
tain State participation in programs which might be considered com- 
pletely a Federal responsibility? In other words, would you see any 
merit in developing a more substantial State participation in our Fed- 
eral system through the Federal Government’s using more broadly the 
grant device in the execution of its own programs ? 

Mr. Barr. I think the principle is good. I am for the widest con- 
ceivable citizen participation in their Government at all levels in 
the Government, not only formal government, but also in volunteer 
groups. I think some of our best programs are administered through 
volunteer groups. Volunteer groups like the Treasury program, the 
draft program. There is a comprehensive Budget Bureau study on 
these volunteer programs which for some reason the Budget Bureau 
buried in its files. It is amazing what can be done through real in- 
volvement of the American people in their own government. I would 
like to see the greatest possible use of the grant-in-aid devices. I 
would rather see it expanded rather than contracted. 

Mr. Gortpserc. Would there likely be favorable sentiment in your 
State for taking on more responsibilities in this direction ? 

Mr. Barr. It would depend entirely on the issues. 

Mr. Gouppere. Speaking specifically of a program not administered 
on a grant basis, but where there is the opportunity for greater State 
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participation—I am thinking now of the enforcement of the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Mr. Barr. Yes, I think very much so. 

Mr. Gotpsere. It seems, from what I have been able to learn, there 
has been a reluctance on the part of States to participate. 

Mr. Barr. You mean the minimum wage? 

Mr. Gotpperc. Yes, and the other provisions of that law. 

Mr. Barr. Take the minimum wage, that is a very good one. We 
would like to see greater Federal participation. I went down and 
testified in favor of extending the Minimum Wage Act. This is 
something which seems to us can be done ever so much more efli- 
ciently at the Federal level than at the State level. Most States have, 
and we have, permissive legislation which permits the establishment 
of minimum wages for women and children only, industry by indus- 
try, by wage board procedure, involving hearings all over the State. 
In our State it was passed in the Earle administration in 1937—inci- 
dentally passed with the help of the Labor Department, as it was a 
pattern law which was passed in your State and ours, Mrs. Dwyer, 
with the Bureau of Labor Standards of the Department of Labor 
actually drafting that, to be accurate. 

This is all right, but it is an exceedingly slow and cumbersome 
process for improving labor standards for women and children, or 
for anybody else. Asa result, what do you get? You get the progres- 
sive States slowly inching up their minimum wages—and I mean 
slowly. It is a tough job. The minimum wages in our State, which 
as you pointed out is above the other States, the minimum wage we 
found in our State for women and children are shocking today. 

We have wages in retailing being paid 55, 65, and 75 cents an 
hour. We have no established wage for retailing in the entire State. 
So we think it would be although we are going ahead on the State 
level, on fair standards and minimum wages, it would be far more 
easy, and far more efficient, and it would open us up to less competition 
from States that aren’t doing this job if this was uniform across the 
United States. 

Mr. Gotppers. I am afraid I misled you by my question, though I 
didn’t want to interrupt because I felt you were dise ussing something 
also of pertinence to us. 

Under the present Fair Labor Standards Act, the law does permit 
participation by State labor departments in the enforcement of the 
Federal act on a reimbursable basis, I believe North Carolina is the 
only State which has gone very far in electing to participate and to 
have its officials act as Federal agents in the enforcement of the Federal 
law. 

I cite this as one type of development where conceivably there could 
be a more active State participation in many of these areas which are 
now exclusively a Federal responsibility. 

I wonder whether you can throw any light on why the States seem 
to be so reluctant to cooperate actively w ith the Federal Gover nment 
in some of these programs which are not grant administered but in 
which the opportunity for cooperation exists. 

Mr. Barr. That is new to me. I hadn’t heard about it until last 
week in Boise. We have never been asked. Maybe that is one reason 
why we don’t do more about it. I am sure too, it presents problems. 
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We have no staff today for the enforcement of minimum wages. We 
will build up a staff if we get our present minimum wage improvements 
through that we are working on. 

Mr. Founratn. I believe under the compact, or agreement in 
North Carolina, the Federal Government obligates itself to furnish 
certain personnel. I am not sure whether they are actually employed 
by the Federal agency or by the State. I am not sure that it is a very 
satisfactory arrangement, either. It may be. 

Mr. Barr. I am not either, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. I wouldn’t want to comment on that. I have heard 
some comments from those connected with the Labor Department, but 
I am not in a position now to express their point of view. 

Mr. Barr. We would like to have a larger role, and the Federal 
Government to take a large role in the minimum wage problem which 
is not being solved adequately by either of us. It is one of the great 
unmet social needs of our age. I think we have to get up to scratch 
on that one. 

Mr. Goupserc. Part of our larger problem, as highlighted by the 
Kestnbaum Commission’s findings, is the desirability of maintaining 
an effective Federal system by vitalizing the States. It was largely 
in that connection that I was exploring with you the possibilities of a 
greater use of the grant device for securing State activity, and also 
the possibilities of further State participation in Federal programs 
on a contractual basis. 

Mr. Barr. Well, I think it probably could be extended, but I don’t 
see any vast significance in an operation like in North Carolina, 
where it is a Federal law, Dr. Goldberg. It looks to me like it is 
plenty. If it works out that way, there should be more of it, but the 
principal report of the Kestnbaum Commission in that context it 
seems to me, was that they felt the States should be strengthened as 
units, as perhaps the greatest area of government that needed devel- 
opment in our society, the weakest area of the Government being de- 
veloped in our society, but basically by improvement of their own 
form of government, their own constitutions. 

We are operating under an archaic constitution. Every administra- 
tion of both parties has tried to get this constitution improved for 
years, but we have not succeeded so far. 

Mr. Fountain. That definitely is a problem of the people within 
the States, isn’t it? 

Mr. Barr. Definitely, certainly. 

Mr. Founratn. There is no other way to solve it. 

Mr. Bart. There is no other way to solve it that I know of, Con- 
gressman. 

But this is one of the things which certainly impedes our capacity 
for the States to take on more. 

On the other hand, I don’t think States’ limitations should be over- 
stated. In some areas like mental health, the States are doing an 
outstanding job of doing a darned sight more than the Federal Gov- 
ernment, although they are getting help from the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is difficult to be doctrinaire about it. We have to see it 
program by program; what the distribution of responsibilities and 
functions should be, which best serves the people, and makes for the 
best program. I think if we start out with a preconception that we 
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are going to give it all back to the States, give everything in Wash- 
ington back to the States but the Washington Monument, this is 
folly. And by the same token, I think if you start out with the 
—— conception, it is folly. 

here are some areas where the Federal Government does an ab- 
solutely bangup job, one of them mentioned by the previous testifier, 
public health. 

Marion Folsom told us in Chicago about the enormous support they 
got from Mississippi, because the Public Health Service succeeded in 
abolishing malaria in Mississippi. This is of enormous help, not only 
to Mississippi but the whole Nation. 

When Asiatic flu starts out, it is all over the United States. The 
ublic health area is one where Federal Government assistance is vital. 
“ou can’t make a law or adopt a policy relevant to public health which 

will also be relevant to migrant labor. It just doesn’t make sense. 
You have to play these, it seems to me, by ear. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton had a procedural question, I believe. 

Mr. Navueuron. Does the Governor plan to submit further in- 
formation responding to the various questions and subjects for dis- 
cussion beyond that which had been circulated to him. 

Mr. Barr. If the committee so desires. 

Mr. Navueuron. I also have a few other questions, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Founrary. All right. 

Mr. Naveuron. Has the Joint Federal-State Committee made any 
final recommendations for action yet ? 

Mr. Barr. I think, Mr. Naughton, if you could assume that they 
have made final recommendations on vocational education, national 
disasters, and construction grants, the exact pattern on national dis- 
asters has not been worked out, but on vocational education and waste- 
treatment plants the sense of the meeting was that they be returned 
to the States. 

These will be returned—of course, it depends entirely on the Con- 
gress, but this group will make a recommendation to the President 
and the State legislatures that they be returned under the guaranty 
that the programs will be continued without being impaired; and 
with the funds from the telephone tax which Secretary Anderson 
indicated a willingness to recommend to Congress again that Congress 
turn back to the States. 

There is one point that I did want to make—— 

Mr. Founratn. In connection with that, before you go to another 
point: Were these recommendations of the governors’ committee to 
go directly to the executive branch of the Government, the Federal 
executive, or will they go back to all of the governors for action? 

Mr. Barr, That is a good point. 

This is a joint State-Federal committee. Federal members will 
make their recommendations to the President. It is now contem- 
plated the President will then make his recommendations to the Con- 
gress. The States, for their side, make their recommendations to the 
executive committee of governors’ conference, which will then act 
upon them, and if they approve them, make them known to all the 
governors and the governors’ conference. 

So it depends entirely, of course—it is up to the governors individ- 
ually to recommend them to their State legislatures. 
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Mr. Fountarn. You say the total amount of Federal aid involved 
if three of these programs were returned to the States is how much? 

Mr. Barr. $105 million. 

It was frankly only a start. But they were interested in making 
a start. I should say that they are going on to consider these emerg- 
ing problems such as metropolitan government and urban renewal, 
redevelopment, education beyond the high school, law enforcement, 
juvenile delinquency, water conservation ‘and development, and aid to 
the aged, mental health, atomic energy, migratory labor. 

As a matter of fact one of the papers being presented at the next 
meeting deals with the—the staff has been asked to come up with rec- 
ommendations on the urban redevelopment and public housing. 

This illustrates the point which the Governor made, and ‘which he 
was voted down on, and that is that the cities certainly should be rep- 
resented here, here particularly as a program related—in direct rela- 
tionship between the cities and the Federal Government. The States 
don’t get in on it at all, The cities aren’t represented at all. 

Mr. Founra. Is it contemplated this joint committee will be 
permanent ? 

Mr. Barr, They haven’t gotten into their life expectancy yet. 

Mr. Fountarn. But municipalities are not represented on the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Barr. Municipalities are not represented on the committee. 

Mr. Fountarn. Except through the governor of the State 

Mr. Barr. Except as the Governor wants to. That is why we un- 
dertook our own survey about the municipalities, because that is the 
only way we could see to making their voice felt. I will be very in- 
terested to see the testimony of Mayor Dilworth and Mayor Lawrence 
on these points, because I suspect they will be very unhappy about any 
changes in the present Federal-State programs. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Naughton reminds me that State legislatures 
are not represented either. 

Mr. Barr. No, sir, they are not, nor is the Congress. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course the State legislatures and the Congress 
are really the ones who provide the money, are they not? 

Mr. Barr. That is why I would like to come back to that. 

The Governor made the recommendation that we use the Commis- 
sion approach which has worked so well in the past, that you folks 
might want to consider recommending that on each of these emerging 
problems where we definintely cannot find the answers, that you could 
recommend the establishment of Commissions by the Congress where 
all the interested parties in our society were represented ‘to give the 
kind of careful lengthy consideration to these problems that we think 
they need. 

We think this kind of attention is terr ibly important, that you can- 
not possibly in the rather cursory attention we are able to give them 
in a committee of this type, meeting 4 days so far, getting into the 
see. any one of these problems, in the kind of depth that you 

ave to come up with a reasonable or sensible solution. 

The Commission approach lends itself to one other factor, too. And 
that is that there is no past solution, there is no flat polic y you can 
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approach like you can apply to give it all back to the States, or give 
it to the Federal Government. It seems to us that each program has 
to be considered on its merits, and that the answer lies in some blending 
of all our resources, Federal, State, and local, and voluntary, particu- 
larly in such programs as juvenile delinquency. 

We don’t know what the answer is, and we can’t, it seems to me, 

take one pair of pants and then cut the man to fit the pants, whichever 
man it might be. I think we ought to cut the pants to fit the man. 
I think the Commission approach is the best way to do it. 

Mr. Founvratn. Are there any other questions? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Navueuron. I think one of the problems that we meet in inter- 
governmental cooperation is the exchange of information. Insofar 
as the State of Pennsylvania is concerned, do you feel that there pres- 
ently is a sufficient flow of information between the various levels of 
government which have to cooperate in meeting problems, or do you 
have any suggestions for improving this flow of information if you 
think it is not quite adequate at present? 

Mr. Barr. I think it can always be improved. Communications, in- 
adequate communications in the age of mass communication it seems 
to me is our great weakness. How it can best be improved I don’t 
know. It seems to me we are “conference happy” in this country. If 
we had to go to many more, we wouldn’t have any time to do our work. 

We have very good communications with other States, particularly 
in our region, but they are never good enough. We are having under 
the sponsorship of the Health, Educ ation, and Welfare Department, 
a meeting of all the States in the region south of us, including yours, 
Congressman Fountain, on the problem of migratory labor in Novem- 
ber, for 2 d: ays. They are to be our guests in Harrisburg. We hope 
to make a lot of gains out of that, because in this area much depends 
on the voluntary action of the respective States. 

At the same time, I learned out at Boise, the Federal Department 
of Labor hadn’t even been invited to that conference. They have 
perhaps more responsibility than any other department in the Federal 
Government. So you have to improve communications but not only 
between the States, also among the departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Naveuron. In submitting your additional material for our 
record, I wonder if you would give particular attention to any tech- 
niques, or suggestions that you might have for improving the flow 
of information and thus improving intergovernmental cooperation. 

Mr. Barr. I would be happy to. I think it is the best way just to 
use the telephone. 

Mr. Founratn. If you can make any suggestions as to better ways 
of getting information concerning programs and problems of this 
kind to the people, we would appreciate it too. 

Mr. Barr. Certainly. Thank you again for the opportunity of 
appearing before you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you for coming. It was good to see you. 

We are sorry the Governor could not come, too. 
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(The material referred to above follows :) 
CoMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 
February 24, 1958. 


Subject: Comments on proposals relating to Federal grants-in-aid for public 
assistance. 


To: Hon. William L. Batt, Jr., secretary of labor and industry. 
From: (Mrs.) Ruth Grigg Horting, Secretary. 


In accord with your request of February 20, I am glad to submit comments 
on the following subjects which are under consideration by the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations. 


A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


1. Auditing 

Grant of authority by Congress for the Comptroller General to establish 
minimum standards for State auditing of grant programs; when such stand- 
ards were met by a State, the Federal program agencies would be relieved of 
responsibility for conducting detailed fiscal audits of that State’s grant pro- 
grams. The Comptroller General would spot check State performance and 
provide technical assistance upon request. 

Comment.—Apparently this suggestion does not relate to the public assistance 
program since the auditors who visit our offices have their headquarters in the 
regional office of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in New 
York City. Their methods of operation are very much like that proposed for 
the Comptroller General, namely, to make spot checks of State performance 
and provide technical assistance. We agree that this is a good method of op- 
eration and hope that it will continue. 


2. Merit system requirements 


Establishment of minimum standards for State merit systems by Congress 
(or by a Federal agency authorized by Congress to establish such standards) ; 
when such standards were met by a State, the Federal program agency would 
discontinue supervising that State’s merit system practices. State perform- 
ance would be reviewed periodically. (This approach should be discussed sep- 
arately for grants now requiring a merit system and for possible application 
to all Federal grant programs.) 

Comment.—The proposal is almost an exact description of the way in which 
the Federal Government presently works with us with respect to merit system 
requirements. Accordingly, we are in agreement that this method should be 
continued. 


8. Organization 

Permit States to designate the appropriate operating agencies for receiving and 
administering Federal grants. (This would require amendment of Federal laws 
governing the maternal and child health and the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams.) 

Comment.—The department of public assistance is presently designated as the 
operating agency for administering Federal grants. This department, however, 
does not receive the funds but instead they are paid directly to the State treas- 
urer. I do not know of any reason why this plan should be changed. We are 
in agreement, however, that with respect to other programs the States should 
have the privilege of designating the appropriate operating agency for ad- 
ministering Federal grants. 


4. Appropriations 

(a) Appropriate funds for continuing grant programs that are subject to 
fixed allotments for 2 years at a time. (This is now done in the highway and 
airport programs.) 

(b) Provide at least 1 year’s notice by Congress before the termination of 
Federal grants in any program in order to enable the States to make necessary 
budgetary adjustments. 

Comment.—We are in complete agreement that the above two proposals would 
be advantageous. 
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5. Appeals procedure 


Provide for judicial review (or an independent administrative review) in all 
grant programs in cases of State dissatisfaction with Federal agency rulings on 
questions of conformity and compliance with legal requirements. 

Comment.—We are in complete agreement with this proposal. As things are 
at the present time the only appeal is to the head of the Federal agency that 
made the ruling or gave the interpretation that is being quesioned by the State 
agency. Provision for a judicial review seems desirable since the point at issue 
is nearly always a legal one. 


6. Information 


(a) Require Federal agencies to notify each governor of major problems affect- 
ing the operation of grant programs in his State and major policy changes in 
such programs. 

(b) Require Federal agencies to transmit to each governor information 
copies of all correspondence (or correspondence of designated types) sent to 
State agencies. 

Comment.—I do not favor either of these proposals because they seem to in- 
volve a lot of additional administrative work without any values that could not 
be obtained through better means. The head of the administrative agency in 
the State is responsible to the governor and should be expected to inform him of 
major policy changes, or major problems of administration. The governor is 
free to provide whatever methods of inspection he desires in order to be kept 
informed. To request that all notifications to the State agency be routed 
through the governor’s office and that copies of all correspondence be similarly 
routed appears to be unnecessary and cumbersome procedures. 


7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs 


(a) Permit each State to determine by legislative action whether Federal aid 
should be channeled through State agencies rather than directly to local govern- 
ments. 

(b) Give States incentive as well as an opportunity to participate in Federal- 
local programs. This might be done through Federal laws permitting a direct 
Federal-local relationship, but offering a higher proportion of Federal aid to 
States willing to enter into a unified program and to provide State matching 
funds. 

Comment.—(a) If States are to preserve their autonomy it appears that all 
Federal aid should be channeled through the State agency rather than directly 
to the local governments. 

(b) I think this should be a matter of principle and not a matter of encourage- 
ment by financial incentives such as a higher ratio of Federal aid to States that 
themselves provide State matching funds. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


1. Public assistance 


(a) Retain open-end authorization, but compute the maximum State expendi- 
ture in which the Federal Government will participate in terms of an average 
of all assistance payments within each special purpose category, rather than 
on an individual case basis as at present. 

(b) Substitute a closed-end block or broad-purpose welfare grant (including 
general assistance and aid to children in foster homes) for the present open- 
end formula and relate both the size of the allotment and matching require- 
ments to each State’s fiscal capacity. 

(c) Establish a Federal definition of need as a means of moderating inter- 
state differences in eligibility requirements for the grant-aided categories. 

Comment.—(a) Retention of an open-end authorization is imperative in a 
public assistance program, since the grants in the program depend upon the 
economy of the country and are not subject to control by the agency itself. 
We have long favored participation by the Federal Government in terms of 
average assistance payments rather than on an individual case basis since 
this would be administratively much more efficient. 

(b) In accord with the comment immediately above, we would oppose a 
closed-end block or any other type of limited broad-purpose welfare grant as a 
substitute for the present open-end formula. 

(c) Although in theory this has much to commend it, the proposal appears 
highly impractical. Such a proposal would imply that the poorest States in the 
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Nation would have to come up to the defined standard regardless of their finan- 
cial ability to do so, and that the more wealthy States would have to finance 
completely any payments beyond the defined standard. In other words, it would 
be impossible for the poorer States to come up to the level of the richer ones 
and it would seem impractical, if not unfair, to require that the richer States 
lower their standards to that of the poorer States unless they are willing to 
finance at their own expense the content of a program above the defined 
standard. 


2. Public assistance and child welfare services 


Permit the Statest (either by Federal statute or administrative regulation) 
to provide for the performance of both ADC and CWS duties by an individual 
caseworker when both types of services are required in a single household. 

Comment.—It is my understanding that this suggestion is possible at the 
present time under Federal statutes or procedures. However, in any event, we 
are in favor. 

I am not commenting on the additional items since they relate specifically to 
programs other than public assistance. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, 
February 16, 1958. 
Subject: Federal grants-in-aid. 
To: Hon. William L. Batt, Jr., secretary of labor and industry. 
From: Norman V. Lourie, Deputy Secretary, Department of Welfare. 

Secretary Shapiro asked me to react to the memo you sent him on February 
20 with respect to grants-in-aid Consisting of the letter from Mr. Naughton and 
the documents entitled, “Subjects for Consideration—Regional Hearings on 
Intergovernmental Relations, September—December 1957.” I have the following 
comments: 


A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 


1. Auditing 


Establishment of minimum standards for auditing and spot checks represent 
a sound procedure which we should support. 


2. Merit system requirements 


If the Federal Government establishes minimum standards for State merit 
systems and reviews performance periodically, it is not necessary for the Fed- 
eral Government to “supervise” the States merit system practice. It is our 
experience that the Federal Government agencies in specific grant programs 
have entered too deeply into the minuta. The Federal interest in developing 
merit system standards has been good for Pennsylvania, but the same results 
could be accomplished without the minute supervision. 


3. Organization 


The States should be permitted, within in Federal definition of the appro- 
priateness of the State administration of a program, to designate which State 
agency should carry Out a particular program receiving and administering 
Federl grants. Vocational rehabilitation is a good example, since a good case 
could be made in some instances for its administration in conjunction with a 
public assistance program, Maternal and child health is another. In Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, maternal and child health funds for retarded children are 
granted to the health department, while the program for retarded children is 
carried on in the welfare department. We might suggest in addition that the 
Federal Government be flexible and allow a State to have some interdepart- 
mental arrangements around grants with one State agency having the central 
responsibility. In the retarded children’s program, for instance, this would 
have been a very helpful device in Pennsylvania. 


4. Appropriations 


(a) Two-year appropriations for grant programs are not desirable. They 
do not allow for necessary program changes which may develop. 
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(b) One year is not enough notice in terminating a Federal program. A 
State may need several years in which to make its own legislative and admin- 
istrative adjustments. 


5. Appeals procedure 

We believe judicial review is now possible. Administrative review should 
remain in the department. Otherwise, administrative confusion can develop. 
Departments would be weakened. 


6. Information 


(a) Our understanding is that the Federal regional offices do notify States of 
major problems and policy changes. Department heads are certainly notified 
in our field. From time to time the Federal Health, Education, and Welfare 
region gets in touch with the governor. ‘the governor should get notice of 
major problems and policy changes. But confusion between line department 
and governor's Office coordination and leadership should be avoided. 

(b) Requiring a Federal agency to transmit all correspondence with State 
agencies to the governor is an unnecessary duplication of a line job, and would 
overwhelm the governor’s office with mountains of worrisome detail. The Fed- 
eral Government might suggest to the States that the governor maintain an 
interest in Federal relationships in a manner that would enhance his program 
leadership for his cabinet. 


7. Participation of State Government in Federal-local programs 

(a) Direct Federal-aid relationships with local governments should be chan- 
neled through State agencies in all possible instances and certainly where a 
State has some responsibility and is engaged in joint effort with the local gov- 
ernment. 

2art of the purpose of the Federal grant is to equalize fiscal Capacities of the 
States as well as to encourage standards and to minimize inbalances of stand- 
ards. The Federal-State-local approach has helped us to achieve values which 
could not be achieved by either sovereignty alone. It has prevented overcen- 
tralization on the one hand and abdication of social responsibility on the other. 
The Federal Government, itself should discourage Federal-local relationships 
and not put the burden of decision on the State legislature. 


(b) All direct Federal-local programs should be examined to see if State par- 
ticipation can be developed. We agree with the incentive idea. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


1. Public assistance 


(a) It is desirable to retain the open-end appropriation and to compute Fed- 
eral participation in terms of an average for assistance payments within each 
category rather than on an individual case basis as at present. 

(b) The present open-end formula applies only to public assistance. Includ- 
ing child welfare services and foster care funds in one broad purpose welfare 
grant to the State is sound only if the administrative problems involved at the 
Federal level can be solved without any sacrifice of standards. 

It is unsound to establish a closed-end block grant for welfare grants. Eco- 
nomie and social factors can produce severe changes in needs in short periods 
of time. When these affect human beings, a good deal of suffering can take place 
if a closed-end grant suddenly stopped the flow of funds to a State at a high 
point of human suffering. The principle of variable grants is sound, but should 
be approached gingerly based on some real study and experience so that the 
people of no state are hurt. 

(c) If moderating means bringing the States with poor definitions up to a 
standard it is a good device. If it means forcing down the sights of a State 
which has a high standard, it is another. A uniform policy established federally 
may not be applicable in every State. The Federal grant has been most effec- 
tive where it has stimulated States to improve practice. A definition which 
represented a floor or a standard could be helpful. It should not produce re- 
strictions on a State which wants a more flexible service not involving Federal 
funds. 


2. Public assistance and child welfare services 


By local administrative arrangements an individual caseworker performing 
aid to dependent children and child welfare duties does go into one household in 
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many States. The Federal law does not forbid this very desirable practice now. 
The separate titles for ADC and CWS funds produce different standards, ac- 
counting procedures, etc. These can be accommodated by administrative regula- 
tions and in practice depend on how the two Federal bureaus involved can 
cooperate. 

If the States were given a broad purpose welfare grant instead of categorical 
grants, complications making the ADC-CWS combination difficult would be 
eliminated. I do not think that the Federal Government can regulate a mode 
of local performance by statute. More effective are Federal administrative 
regulations which have and should continue to set standards and to use the 
grants for educating States to higher levels of service. 


8. Child welfare services 


(a) The grant should be based on the number of children in a State. Relat- 
ing grants to the fiscal ability of each State and requiring matching funds is de- 
sirable, but should be done gradually. Need and ability to pay are sound funda- 
mentals in a grant program. 

(b) The restriction limiting the Federal child welfare services funds to rural 
areas should be lifted. Funds were originally provided to stimulate rural areas 
to give child welfare services at a time when welfare services were not known 
in rural areas to any substantial degree. Today, limiting the use of Federal 
funds for children in this way discriminates against urban and suburban children 
where the needs of children may be equally as great. 

The purpose of child welfare services funds should be broadened also and 
expended for use in the field of juvenile deinquency. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
February 26, 1958. 

Subject: Grants-in-aid. 

To: Hon. William L. Batt, Jr., secretary of labor and industry. 

From: C. L. Wilbar, Jr., M. D., secretary of health. 


In response to your recent request, I am sending you herewith my opinions 
on the proposals for improving Federal grant programs to the States as sub- 
mitted to you by James R. Naughton, counsel of the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee of the House of Representatives. 

In general, I agree wholeheartedly with these proposals. The three proposals 
on page 3 have to do with public health and would. aid this Department if 
effectuated. As stated in the proposal, proposal A would be better than B, 
but B would be an improvement. The inability to shift funds between cate- 
gorical allotments tends to cause an unbalanced program in public health with 
some activities having more funds than they can use and others having in- 
sufficient funds. The pattern of public health problems varies somewhat from 
State to State. 

On the first page, I would agree with all of the proposals except the one on 
merit system requirements. It is probably a good thing, considering all the 
various political exigencies in this State and other States, to have the Federal 
agencies supervise the States’ merit system practices over the years. Although 
this sometimes seems irksome, I believe that in the long run it is helpful. 

On page 2, item 6 is entitled “Information.” I don’t quite understand the 
objective of these suggestions. It would seem to require Federal agencies 
to notify the governor about matters he is not able to obtain from his own 
departments. Why should not the governor be able to obtain this information 
directly from his departments rather than having to get it from the Federal 
agencies? 

I hope that the above thoughts may be of some assistance to you. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Harrisburg, February 25, 1958. 
Subject: Grants-in-aid. 
To: Hon. William L. Batt, Jr., secretary of labor and industry. 
From: Lewis M. Stevens, secretary of highways. 


With respect to subject A of the attached memorandum of the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Committee of the House Committee of Government Operations, 
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the administrative relationship between the highway department and the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the Federal Department of Commerce is quite sat- 
isfactory. I presume that grants-in-aid affecting the improvement of highways 
under the jurisdiction of the State highway department would be channeled 
through the Bureau of Public Roads, as is the present Federal aid for the 
primary, secondary, urban and interstate systems. 

As to subject B—5, highways: 

(a) The primary highway is of a type superior to that of the secondary 
and requires more skill in its design and review of that design. In this respect 
the review of the primary plans by the Bureau of Public Roads has been most 
helpful. Its elimination at this time is not recommended. 

(b) The allotment formula for primary and secondary highways has been 
developed over a period of years and is simple. While added weight to factors 
of population, highway use and motor vehicle registration might conceivably 
be of some benefit to Pennsylvania, it might also turn out disadvantageous. 
Since a number of problems are now under consideration in Congress with 
respect to the Federal-aid system and funds available for it, the present does 
not seem an appropriate time to raise this additional matter which is working 
fairly satisfactorily. 

(c) All Federal grants for highways under the control of the State highway 
department should be made to the State highway department through the 
governor. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


March 5, 1958. 
Subject: Grants-in-aid. 


To: Hon. William L. Batt, Jr., secretary of labor and industry. 
From: Charles H. Boehm, superintendent of public instruction. 


I read with interest the proposals of the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee forwarded with your memorandum of February 20, 1958, which 
incidentally I received on the 27th. 


I shall not comment on proposals for specific areas under topic B, primarily 
because none of these areas are under my jurisdiction. I would, however, 
express a viewpoint in regard to other sections of the proposals: 

(a) There is little point, in proposals A-1 and A-2, to authorize State control 
and then provide for Federal review; let there be Federal audit and closing of 
accounts. 


(b) A-4 is a good proposal and will overcome the uncertainty we experience 
in delayed or controversial congressional action. 

(c) While I do not oppose A-6, I see little advantage in its operation, in this 
case by channeling correspondence through the office of the governor. 

(d) A-7 is necessary to good administration. Would prefer mandated State 


aid. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 2: 45. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 
2:45 0’clock p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fountarn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mayor Dilworth, you may come up here if you will. 

Mayor DiriwortH. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. We are very happy to have as our next and our last 
witness for these New York regional hearings, Hon. Richardson Dil- 
worth, the mayor of the great city of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weare very happy to have you with us. 

Mayor Di.worrn. Thank you, Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountain. Without further remarks on my part, you may go 
ahead in your own way and present your testimony. 








See 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARDSON DILWORTH, MAYOR OF THE 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA.; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM L, 
RAFSKY, DEVELOPMENT COORDINATOR 


Mayor Ditworrn. I want to tell you how very deeply I appreciate 
the courtesy shown us in permitting us—the committee holding over 
and permitting us to testify this afternoon. It meant a great deal 
to us. 

This statement that we have filed with the committee is a long state- 
ment of some 22 mimeographed pages. We were anxious to file it 
as it does set forth all of our views, but in my own testimony, if it is 
agreeable to you, and I am sure it will be, it will be very much short- 
ened and paraphrased. 

Mr. Fountain. Your statement will go in the record as is. 

(The Statement of Mayor Dilworth follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. RICHARDSON DILWORTH, MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I very much appreciate the 
opportunity you are giving me to express my views on the respective roles of 
different levels of government in the administration and financing of different 
intergovernmental programs. 

I 


We are faced today with the question whether the diversified methods in which 
the various levels of government have interacted to carry out different programs 
are adequate to meet today’s needs. The question is whether our three-layer 
government structure, founded in the 18th century can cope with the 20th century 
technological, economic, and social organizations, or whether the inadequate way 
in which the governmental apparatus has been adjusted to these problems does 
not exact a very high price in money as well as in human terms. 

The Nation has used all three levels of government—and it has used these 
levels jointly. In fact, they have been used in such an interrelated way that 
it is not even possible to speak of three separate layers of government. The 
system has been compared to a marble cake rather than a layer cake! 

It has been suggested recently in various quarters that the adjustment to new 
economic and social phenomena be made not by new government devices, but 
by singling out one of these levels—the State—as the one to which large numbers 
of responsibilities should be referred. Such a suggestion shows a lack of faith 
in the system as such, as well as a poor understanding of administrative realities. 
It means, in effect, a weakening of those accomplishments we have achieved up 
to now by interaction of different levels of government. 


THIS IS A METROPOLITAN AND LOCAL PROBLEM 


From where I sit, probably can see this problem more acutely than officials 
of other governmental levels are able to see it. Not only does a large city have 
to deal with the manifold and ever-increasing problems of urban communities, 
but the problems are apt to go beyond the political boundaries of the city to 
include all or part of the entire metropolitan area or whatever appropriate 
boundaries can be found for the economic unit which such an area represents. 
These boundaries are actually different ones for different problems. Of the 
170 standard metropolitan areas, 51 do now or are about to extend across State 
lines. This makes metropolitan areas an increasingly important focal point for 
intergovernmental relations. 

It is well known that virtually all our expected population increase will 
accrue to the metropolitan areas. We have already increasingly become an urban 
rather than a rural Nation, facing in a small physical space an agglomeration of 
all conceivable problems of our modern civilization: Congestion, slums, over- 
crowded schools, industrial obsolescence, etc. As cities are growing, they need 
new highways, parking, mass transportation, slum clearance, hospitals, housing, 
ete. If city governments were able to finance these services these problems 
would not be pushed up for solution to higher levels of government. But not 
only are we an urban nation, we are rapidly becoming one basically shaped by 
metropolitan events. The growth of cities has run ahead of the adjustments 
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in the boundaries of political subdivisions and of the financial ability of cities 
to cope with this growth. While some cities have been attempting to change 
their :dmiinstrative structures to deal with modern problems, only few have 
found administrative devices to cope with the challenge of metropolitanism. 

The difficulty is that the existing governmental framework is too narrow. 
Cooperation between city and suburbs in many fields is a slow process, but one 
which we are all exploring, and which promises many fruitful solutions. Even 
so, Mayor Zeidler is afraid that States might desire to fragment these areas 
“into urban and suburban conflicting groups as a means of dividing and ruling.” 
I personally think that, as the suburbs find out increasingly that their economic 
well-being depends on that of the city, and that increasing subdivisions, influx of 
low-income families, demand for services and inadequacy of tax rates make 
their problems increasingly similar to city problems, they will begin to think 
in terms of a metropolitan community of interest. But all this is not enough, 
in spite of authorities, interstate compacts, service districts and other makeshift 
devices, because higher levels of government are administratively not sufficiently 
equipped to deal with metropolitan issues as such, and are politically disinclined 
to do so. 

THE STATES ARE NOT EQUIPPED TO DO THE JOB 


One would assume that it is up to the States to meet the challenge of this new 
phenomenon. Local governments are created by the State, serve as agents of the 
State, and derive their fiscal powers from it. The States, however, have not been 
able to meet this challenge for various reasons. One is the fact just mentioned 
that many metropolitan areas exceed State boundaries, and where they do not, 
equalization of metropolitan burdens between different jurisdictions is only a 
rare and as such inadequate measure tried by some States. More importantly, 
State legislatures are traditionally dominated by rural elements and hence 
are very apt to show hostility or at least indifference to the solution of urban 
problems. The third reason is the inability of the States to collect and provide 
the resources needed for even minimum help to the manifold urban problems, 
even if the tax structure could be changed slightly. 

Most States have since the beginnings of our country been dominated by rural 
legislatures, by what Mayor Zeidler of Milwaukee called the “areacrat” form 
of government, as opposed to the democratic form. Only last week Mayor West 
of Nashville, Tenn., the president of the American Municipal Association, said 
on a visit to my own city that “24 percent of the population in Tennessee is in 
absolute control of the State legislature. Horses and cows in many counties in 
Tennessce have more representation in the legislature than human beings in 
Nashville.” Until we get a redistricting of these “rotten boroughs,” and a com- 
plete redesigning of the administrative structure of the States to give the 
governors real control over their administrations, we will continue to face the 
inability of the States to cope with the manifold problems of metropolitan areas. 

The President's Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (Kestnbaum 
Commission) itself makes this frank statement about State legislatures: “In- 
terests of urban areas are often more effectively represented in the national leg- 
islature than in their own State legislature. * * * Reapportionment in the House 
of Representatives has occurred after nearly every census. The same shift of 
population which has resulted in State legislatures becoming less representative 
of urban areas has had the effect of making the United States Senate more rep- 
resentative of these areas, because Senators, elected at large, must depend 
heavily upon urban voters, when in predominantly rural States * * *.” 

And a well-known authority on government at the University of Minnesota, 
William Anderson, a member of this Commission, has this to acd: “The attitudes 
of State legislatures have probably, in the long run, been far more negative than 
positive, more defensive of the status quo than avid for programs of reform. 
They have sat and acted, as protectors of property taxpayers against increased 
taxes, protectors of vested interests against local government competition with 
their businesses, etc. * * * Look with skepticism at any statement about ‘trans- 
ferring’ the whole function or activity from the National Government to the 
States, or from the States to the local governments. The transfer would be no 
transfer at all but rather a weakening and possible ultimate destruction of the 
function, if the units to which it is to be transferred are incapable of handling 
it, or are subject to pressure groups that will not permit it to be performed.” 

In the same vein, the advisory report on local government submitted to the 
same Commission on Intergovernmental Relations says this: “From the stand- 
point of ultimate results, this committee would advise that there be studied 
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carefully the extent to, and the means by which Federal programs adopted in 
the national interest by Congress are subject to partial nullification by State 
action or inaction by refusing to pass the necessary enabling legislation or by 
administrative inaction. The necessary national program should not be set up 
in such a manner that State indifference or inaction can defeat it.” 

This in reality is the crux of the entire problem: It is the underlying purpose 
of those behind the facade of arguments for decreasing the burdens of Federal 
responsibility, for decreasing the controls allegedly inherent in Federal grants, 
and for giving back the authority to the States where it “rightly belongs.” 
This purpose is not only to bring another sacrifice before the altar of a limited 
budget by asking the States to take on more burdens than tax resources. It is 
much more an attempt to emasculate all those programs of Federal help for 
people who cannot otherwise be helped and for programs that would die of 
attrition; it is to dismantle the benefits to the many by opening the door to the 
few. Wasn’t it the National Association of Manufacturers which advocated this 
action a few years ago in the pamphlet “Bring the Government Back Home?” 
Is not the State government much more open to the kind of pressures which 
would press for the dismantling or deemphasizing of programs in order to 
lower the tax burden on corporations. And is not the steady competition be- 
tween States for industrial expansion the best argument to curtail services in 
order to lower taxes? States, with their different and divergent interests, cannot 
really concentrate on those problems facing the large clustering of populations 
in the cities and suburbs. It is thus primarily the cities, with their more 
varied structure, their similar problems, and their weight of numbers which 
ean fully feel the impact of metropolitan problems and can fight for their so- 





lution. 


In doing so, cities have increasingly looked toward Washington, where we 


found many departments tuned to our needs. We 


have also been able to fight 


for the needs of our people with singlemindedness, as in the fight against the 
natural-gas bill. More specifically, when the administration was about to cut 


the urban-renewal program, several of us mayors 


were able to see the Presi- 


dent and make him realize for the first time what this program meant to the 
cities. The more disconcerting is it to find a renewed attempt on the part of the 
administration to shut its eyes not only to the needs of metropolitan areas but 
also to the conclusions of the President’s most recent commission. 

I do not wish to sound as if I underestimated the great importance of the 


States in our traditional governmental structure. 


In fact, some of my best 


friends are governors. The more our governmental structure resembles a 
marble cake rather than a layer cake, the more the States are needed as vital 
parts of this structure. Nor should, in most areas of Federal grants-in-aid, 
the States be removed from their traditional role. All I am pointing out is 
that they are not equipped today—and are not likely to be tomorrow or the 
next day—to handle the intricate metropolitan problems; at least not without 
the funds and standards of the Federal Government with its view of the 
overall problem as well as the municipalities’ understanding of the urban issues. 


CAN TAXES BE SHIFTED TO THE STATES 


Let us now look for a moment at the promise to release to the States certain 
Federal revenues which will enable them to carry their new burdens. What 
is it going to be—the taxes on billiards, or on slot machines? Which taxes can 
the Federal Government in effect relinquish which the States have not yet a 
right to use? How much do excise and amusement taxes amount to? 

The ‘trouble is threefold (even overlooking the administrative costs to the 
State of collecting a series of different additional taxes). In the first place, 
even if the Federal Government were to relinquish the exact amount of revenues 
that Federal grants-in-aid use up, which is difficult to envisage, many States 
would be unable to impose these taxes because of their constitutional limita- 
tions. (We can in Pennsylvania, for example, impose only a strictly non- 
progressive income tax.) Furthermore, some taxes could not be collected fully 
by the States, as the mobility of modern businesses makes it possible for them to 
move, or to move their liquid assets and intangible personal property at taxation 
time, or set up new headquarters. Secondly, if the States’ constitutions permit 
them to impose the tax, they may not be willing to do so because the States are, 
as mentioned, in competition with one another to attract desirable industry and 
commerce, and by not imposing a tax a competitive advantage can be assured. 


They would rather curtail services and benefits. 


This, of course, is precisely 
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the hope of many of those proposing this shift of responsibility. Local com- 
munities would be in the same competitive predicament if they tried to finance 
these programs themselves, but Federal help available to all cities alike re- 
moves it. Finally, even if the States do impose the tax and actually can col- 
lect a reasonable share of it, what is the guarantee that the manifold demands 
on State revenues won’t lead the legislature to divert them to the place from 
where the strongest pressure comes? This could even be true if the Federal 
Government were to collect the necessary amount, and then turned it over to 
the State. The only way out of this particular dilemma would be for the Federal 
Government to earmark these funds as well as transfer them. Even then, the 
State could use Federal funds for the purpose instead of rather than in addition 
to its own funds, thus decreasing the total amount spent. So the Federal 
Government would have to specify the amount of matching funds required to 
qualify for aid. And in that case we might as well get the benefits of minimum 
standards, national uniformity, and equalization which the present Federal 
grants-in-aid program provides. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION I8 ESSENTIAL 


If I have made my point that one cannot subscribe to the relinquishing of 
Federal functions in areas of vital importance to metropolitan areas, the ques- 
tion may be asked where the real advantages of grants-in-aid for such areas 
lie, aside from the financial help, and what the best administrative structure 
for intergovernmental cooperation in such grants-in-aid should be. 

Grants-in-aid are vitally important to metropolitan areas. Of a total of over 
$4 billion in 1957, $3.3 billion was of direct concern to them. They have, first 
of all, the purpose of seeing to it that an overall national objective is not lost 
sight of (as might easily be the case if the local trees obscure the forest of the 
total national needs), e. g., the distribution pattern of flights between airports, 
or the renewal of urban areas promising the greatest success. Similarly, they 
will assure that the appropriated resources are distributed between States as 
well as between jurisdictions within them according to the particular formula 
fitted to the specific objective. They are designed to encourage local Government 
action, not take its place, while raising the level of locally available services. 
They set minimum standards across the Nation and make them uniform to 
avoid unfair competition between metropolitan areas and equalize as far as pos- 
sible the benefits received in different areas. The various programs should bene- 
fit indirectly other metropolitan areas by being specific enough so that the ef- 
fects of each grant can be observed and evaluated, which will mean experience 
in new fields all across the Nation, thus pooling knowledge for the sake of other 
areas. Finally, they are designed to improve administrative practices at both 
the State and local level, e. g., by establishing a rigidly enforced merit system. 
Most of these benefits would be lost if the programs were not administered by 
the Federal Government. 

It is difficult to make assertions about the relative weight to be given to dif- 
ferent governmental levels, as it varies from one specific grant-in-aid to the 
other, according to their different purposes. A great variety of systems combin- 
ing the three levels of Government exists today: Public-assistance grants are 
given to the States on the basis of a federally determined formula so that the 
discretion of the State is minimized, since the amount of the benefit going to the 
recipients is predetermined. Many types of support are handled by the Federal 
Government alone, such as old-age assistance and aid to dependents, while un- 
employment compensation is largely administered by the States. Urban-renewal 
grants are given directly to the cities without the intervention of the State. 
Highway programs are administered entirely by the State to the extent where— 
and I will give you more detailed examples later—the city is not being properly 
consulted about highways in its own area. There is thus no one answer as to 
the right interrelationship and distribution of responsibility, although in indi- 
vidual cases some changes might be suggested. 

Among the more sophisticated critics of the grants-in-aid program, one occa- 
sionally hears the fear that the Federal aid might take control away from gov- 
ernmental levels closer to the grassroots. I, for one, do not believe that this is 
a danger if it is policy determination one is thinking of, as local interests are 
usually consulted. But as far as execution is concerned, some criticism of many 
grants-in-aid programs might be in order. I think that there is often too much 
administrative reviewing and rereviewing of details by the Federal Government 
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which unnecessarily causes delays and paperwork. To be sure, the standards 
must be firmly set and their execution supervised, the honest use of funds for the 
designated purposes must be checked, and the way local plans fit into the national 
pattern must be ascertained. But beyond that, more authority should be dele- 
gated to local government, more discretion given to local experts as to what— 
within the general framework—is best for the community from a local view- 
point. Furthermore, even where the Federal Government must review and check, 
more authority should be vested in regional and field offices. The proliferation 
of reviews (and thus delays) at different stages of the plans and at different 
levels of the Federal Government, is even true in the field of urban renewal 
where the State plays no part. How much more true is it when the ball has to 
bounce back and forth between three levels of government, and between 2 or 3 
layers of administration in each, as in the highway program, often including 
at the local level approval by city council at various stages of the plans. Much 
of this could be avoided by a clearcut definition of authority and by widespread 
delegation, thus leaving more discretion in both planning and engineering de- 
tails to the grassroots level. The Advisory Committee on Local Government says 
this about it: “District offices of Federal agencies * * * could be of greater help 
in bringing the national programs down to the State and local level if they were 
given wider discretion in adjusting the programs to local conditions * * *.” 

Another point which ought to be made about most grants-in-aid is that in 
many cases the Congress overestimates the local financial ability. In the area 
of redevelopment and urban renewal or airport development, for example, the 
limiting factor is not the Federal funds but the need for large local matching 
funds. The ratio of 2 to 1 should be changed to get closer to the 9-to-1 ratio 
of the Highway Act, so that long-neglected needs of metropolitan areas can be 
caught up with, e. g., by eliminating slums faster than they grow. In this 
specific field, the Senate committee has made a beginning this year by sug- 
gesting an improved ratio of matching funds, but it did not pass the Congress. 

Finally, annual allocation of funds acts as a deterring effect to long-range 
planning by the community, and the uncertainty about funds for longer periods 
is particularly serious in view of the increasing lead times needed if the local 
community is to be prepared for the execution of the plans. Commitment, e. g., 
by authorization, over a longer period of time than 1 year would help local 
communities greatly, and would thus improve the quality of federally stimu- 
lated activities. 

METROPOLITAN AREAS SHOULD HAVE MORE VOICE 


The chances are that the Federal grants-in-aid programs will, at least to a 
large extent, continue, but they will continue in the way in which they have 
been initiated; each by a separate agency, each in a different form, and with 
a different amount of relative authority to State and local governments. And 
yet these programs are clearly interrelated; one affects the other, and there is 
no place at any level of government where the interrelationship is properly 
considered. If the metropolitan problem makes it inadvisable to shift these 
Federal grant-in-aid programs to the States, then a concomitant is that some 
unity should be looked for between those Federal grant programs which apply 
to metropolitan problems. Some integration has been proposed by the American 
Municipal Association, and Senator Clark has introduced a bill to establish 
a Federal Department of Metropolitan affairs, which would combine all Fed- 
eral activities of metropolitan concern, and would be the spokesman for these 
areas in the Cabinet. The various programs are closely interrelated, such as 
the fact that urban renewal needs coordination with highway planning. In our 
own city we have seen the need for the coordination of all long-range develop- 
mental programs by appointing an official in charge of such coordination. But at 
the Federal level we still have to deal with a variety of departments and 
agencies, and there is no connection between the different Federal grants to the 
city, or any consideration of their interrelation and of their total effect on the 
community. 

In this connection one might add that, if a change in the responsibility of 
governmental levels is contemplated, each level should be heard from. Yet the 
voice of the cities has been kept strangely quiet. It is as if the cities were 
slightly disreputable relatives who have to be hidden from public view in the 
councils of government. A Cabinet-level department would, of course, remedy a 
large part of this problem. But, prior to its establishment, inclusion of metro- 
politan representatives on many boards and commissions would at least recog- 
nize the fact that this is the chief internal problem of 20th century American 
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civilization. Yet the White House aid charged with this field has not been 
heard from. An example that comes to mind is that the White House staff 
for public-works programs—public works, if you please, which almost entirely 
will have to be planned in, for, and by the cities—has State representatives 
on it, but no city representatives. The recent governors’ committee which 
met at Hershey, Pa., for the purpose of planning the shifting of minor reve- 
nues and major administrative decisions to the States, thus weakening the 
role of the cities, did not call in any representatives from those most immedi- 
ately concerned. And so it goes. If the governmental relations are to be 
meaningful, and decisions not too far removed from those jurisdictions close to 
the citizens, then more representation of the metropolis in national councils 
is imperative, and more coordination provided for those individual programs 
affecting the metropolitan citizens—or close to 60 percent of our population. 


II 


Let us now look at individual grants-in-aid programs. 

1. Let me start with the field in which the relationship between the different 
levels of government leaves a great deal to be desired: That of interstate high- 
ways. Here the main responsibility rests with the State. The Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads reserves to itself, as it should, the right to review and accept or 
reject State plans for the Interstate Highway System, while the determination 
of plans as to which roads should be put on the Interstate Highway System and 
where the roads should go, is left to the State. Even though I have good per- 
sonal relationships with the Governor of Pennsylvania, there is no institutional- 
ized consideration of urban transportation problems at the State level. Because 
of pressures of the rural legislators over a period of many years, over 90 
percent of the State highway system is rural, even though about 70 percent of the 
people live in urban places. The State highway department has worked with this 
legislative pressure so long that when the interstate routes were assigned, both 
in 1947 and 1955, the needs of the city of Philadlephia were not adequately rec- 
ognized, and in Pennsylvania the assignment became largely a rural assignment. 
This clearly points, to me, to the need for direct communication between the 
city and the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. Direct communication might also 
help eliminate some of the built-in fallacies of the standards adopted by the 
Bureau and the various States, wherein we reduce the standards (narrow rights- 
of-way, harrow shoulders, narrow medians) when we get to the places where 
they are loaded to capacity—that is, in urban places. Even the technical staff 
in the Bureau, writing in national journals has pointed out that this reduction 
in standards takes palce where the greatest need occurs, causing these major 
transportation arteries to break down when they are most needed (at morning 
and evening peaks). 

Direct communication could also bring the need for coordination between 
transit and highways to bear on highway decisions. The city, being responsible 
for all kinds of transportation, has to consider the needs of the large percentage 
of our residents who either cannot drive cars or do not have cars to drive. Yet 
the city’s views filter to the Federal Government through the State, which has 
no concern with mass transit. Even here, our progressive Governor has tried to 
consider the problems of mass transit and, again, this concern is not institu- 
tionalized and does not presently bear on the decision-making process. 

Since the taxes for the Federal highway program are being levied on a national 
basis, those urban dwellers who happen to be in rural-minded States are paying 
substantial taxes to competing industrial cities which have been able to persuade 
their State legislatures to put an increasing amount of highway funds in urban 
areas. 

Governor Leader has appointed a special committee of the State planning 
board to consider the long-range highway needs of the State, and has appointed 
enough urban-minded civic leaders to that body to bring some of these points 
into the open with proper recommendations. Yet even these recommendations, 
when they are made, may depend in the execution on the action of an unwilling 
legisalture. 

One possible remedy would be to allocate the funds to th State with the spe- 
cific proviso that a certain proportion, say 25 percent of the highways and 50 
percent of the money should be used for metropolitan areas. But even that 
might not solve the problem. What is needed is a different administrative ar- 
rangement by which, while the State would retain a voice in the planning to 
coordinate the metropolitan areas with the rest of the State, the necessity for the 
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cities to go through chanels to Washington via the State would be eliminaed. As 
indicated, direct relationship between the city and the field representatives of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and, where necessary, with Washington, should be 
established such as that now existing in the urban-renewal field. This might 
give the proper weight to metropolitan needs. 

As the Commisison’s recommendations were written prior to the enactment of 
the present Federal Highway Act, their recommendations are not pertinent any 
more. 

2. An entirely different picture is presented by the urban renewal and public 
housing field, Here, the intergovernmental relation involved is one of direct 
dealings between the Federal Government and the local community. A good 
case can be be made in this field for such direct relationship with the virtual 
exclusion of the States, because only urban communities are involved in this 
program. In general, the relationship has developed in a satisfactory way over 
a relatively short period of time. In cooperation between Washington, the field 
offices, and the communities involved, the joint search for solutions in an 
increasingly serious problem area has developed through the cooperation of the 
specialized Federal agency and urban communities across the country. 

What was said before about the need for greater delegation of the planning 
and engineering details to the communities, and greater delegation of authority 
to Federal field offices, is particularly true in this area. Special demonstration 
grants to communities to explore the effectiveness of the techniques used to 
solve renewal problems leads to a pooling of knowledge across the country. If 
the States were pulled into the execution of this program, there would be the 
great danger—aside from the administrative difficulties—that the allocation of 
funds would be diverted from the places of greatest need. I would, in fact, 
suggest that existing limitation of not more than 12% percent allocation of funds 
to any one State be eliminated, as the division into States is not germane to this 
program area. The relative need of different metropolitan areas should be 
determining, so that larger allocations of funds would go to those States which 
lave heavy concentrations of urban blight. This would be comparable to the 
fact that aid for agricultural problems is also distributed unevenly across the 
States. 

The ever-growing need of comunities to increase their economic base by adding 
industrial and commercial developments, particularly in the North, in view of 
the subsidy that southern communities have been giving to new industrial enter- 
prises, will lead increasingly to the demand for industrial redevelopment. This 
is particularly so in congested communities with little vacant space, where 
clearance of industrially blighted areas is largely a prerequisite to the construc- 
tion of new industries. I would, therefore, suggest that the provision of the 
law by which most of the funds for urban renewal have to be spent for areas 
which are largely residential be made more flexible. That way, the local 
community could determine what the proper allocation of funds between in- 
dustrial and residential urban renewal should be. 

Public housing is another area in the same general field which is properly 
handled through direct Federal-city relationships. The increasing need for re 
location of occupants of blighted areas displaced by urban redevelopment, resi- 
dential, commercial, or industrial, as well as by highway construction, along with 
an increased demand for dwelling units for the aged, makes the need for funds— 
and thus a larger proportion of Federal matching—even more urgent. At the 
same time, given the fact that the community decision where and how many 
public housing units should be built, is a peculiarly delicate one, it is particularly 
inadvisable to get another unit of government into the act. 

While Pennsylvania has recognized its responsibilities in this entire field of 
urban renewal and public housing by appropriating a small amount of money 
for this purpose, and by appointing a housing study commission which went 
conscientiously about its task, it is hard to see how expert advice on this pro- 
gram could be obtained without running to considerable additional costs by any 
State with only one or a few metropolitan areas, and thus how the State could 
do more than at best supplement the Federal decisions on aid to metropolitan 
areas. 

In general I agree with the recommendations of the Kestnbaum Commission 
in this field, particularly the encouragement of the creation of metropolitan 
planning authorities. It is obvious from the foregoing, however, that I must 
take strong exception to the recommendation (p. 228 of the report) that “na- 
tional, technical, and financial assistance be administered on a State basis where 
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the State establish by law comprehensive programs of public housing and slum 
clearance, including significant State financial aid.” 

3. Federal aid in the public health field has several different aspects, i. e., 
hospital construction under the Hill-Burton Act, care for medically needy per- 
sons, and specialized grants such as tuberculosis control. 

We in Philadelphia are primarily concerned with the adequacy of medical 
care, and the type of allocation we receive via the States is less adequate than 
in most other fields. This is due to our unique position not only as the center 
of the metropolitan area, but also as a national medical center. Last year, for 
example, we graduated here about 8 percent of all physicians graduating in the 
Nation. The extent of medical services available in Philadelphia results in the 
fact that a large number of patients come not only from outside the city, but 
also from outside the State. Thus the number of persons cared for in the great 
institutions within the city are far above the bed-population ratio as used by the 
State in the priority system. Because of the nonresident patient load utilizing 
the facilities within the city of Philadelphia and because the payments to these 
institutions do not cover the cost of providing care, it becomes necessary to use 
funds that might be reserved for capital program to defray operating expenses. 
This impairment to capital presents a major problem to medical centers serving 
a metropolitan area which extends far beyond State boundaries. 

The aid provided for in the Hill-Burton Act for the construction of medical 
facilities is thus grossly inadequate, and this partly so as it is allocated to the 
States, and hence to individual communities. In 1956 the Federal Government 
spent $830 million for over 3,000 projects creating 137,000 hospital beds and 
6,000 other medical facilities. Pennsylvania received $41 million for 87 projects; 
Philadelphia $4.5 million for 8 projects, adding 114 hospital beds. Thus, while 
we should have received $10 million from the State on a population basis (and 
we received less than half that amount) even this would have been inequitable 
in view of our patient load. 

I feel that the aid under this act is of vital importance. But the distribution 
of funds should be put on a different basis. In fact, limitations on urban ex- 
penditure make this aid of little immediate benefit to us. It may be suggested 
that the legislation divide the allocation into different parts, one to go directly 
to the cities, the other to the States to take care of rural areas and smaller 
communities. This would leave with the United States Public Health Service 
the discretion as to the relative need of metropolitan areas. 

Unfortunately, the same general principles apply in the field of general health 
grants. Increasingly, not only the recipients of public assistance, but also those 
on social-security benefits need and receive public medical care, as they fall into 
the category of the medically needy. Payments for their care are received 
through the States. But again no special attention is paid in the provision of 
the law to the special requirements of metropolitan areas, let alone to the fact 
that we minister to many nonresidents and patients from out of State. Even 
nationally, probably in deference to the opposition of the American Medical 
Association, funds for this purpose have declined 30 percent since 1950, and even 
then they covered only a small portion of the actual costs of a minimum pro- 
gram, which is at least $2 per person. Pennsylvania is receiving a per capita 
amount of only 10 percent of this figure, while Philadelphia, by the time this 
money has passed through the filter of the State department of health, is re- 
ceiving about 6 cents per capita from the Federal Government. Furthermore, 
the State does not receive the maximum allocation of Federal funds for public 
assistance, because the legislature has failed to organize the departments so 
as to make them eligible for additional aid. 

It is worth pointing out that the Congress now has before it an amendment 
to the Social Security Act which would provide for medical care for those 
receiving benefits under the act. Philadelphia has supported this bill in its 
legislative program, and I would like to emphasize its basic importance and 
equity. 

Let me add that the experience with grants-in-aid in the public-health field 
has been excellent from a qualitative point of view, i. e., in setting proper stand- 
ards. In general, I think that the recommendations of the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission are sound. Their hope that these grants could maintain throughout 
the Nation the minimum standards laid down by public health experts seems 
doomed to disappointment, however, given the continuing low amounts of funds 
appropriated for the most vital function of any government: to keep its people 
healthy. It is most regrettable that expert knowledge amounts to so little 
against the frantic pressure of organized medicine, afraid that improved public 
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medical help even to those who cannot afford to pay their doctors might in some 
way interfere with the ability of the profession to maintain its customary 
charges. 

4. The aid to airports also has a different administrative appearance. Here 
the applications for assistance are submitted by the city directly to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. The State makes recommendations regarding the 
division of the State allocation of funds among the airports in the State to the 
CAA. That body, however, reserves the right (which is used frequently) to 
allocate within the State primarily on the basis of the overall national airport 
needs. In fact, in spite of that, most States have matched Federal allocations 
to the cities. In general, I would say that this system adequately takes care 
of metropolitan needs and I would not recommend any important change in 
this program. However, some simplification of administrative procedures and 
greater flexibility would be useful. Another possible improvement in the sys- 
tem lies in the fact that 75 percent of Federal aid is distributed on the basis of 
area population (rather than the amount of interstate aviation) and only 25 
percent is distributed by the CAA at its discretion. A good case can be made 
to change this ratio closer to a 50-50 distribution—a recommendation which is 
not shared by the Kestnbaum Commission. Substantial Federal support for 
major airports such as the Philadelphia International Airport is both logical 
and necessary, as it serves a far-flung national and international traveling public 
rather than primarily the local population. It would be unreasonable to expect 
Philadelphia taxpayers to bear the full brunt of the costs. Philadelphia is now 
spending close to $20 million to get fully ready for the jet age, large portions 
of the benefit of which will be nationally felt. 

In addition, it could be suggested that the Federal Government might on a 
grants-in-aid basis participate in the cost of maintaining landing areas on a 
principle similar to that by which the Federal Government maintains navigable 
waters for waterborne commerce. 

5. Another area in which cities are receiving Federal aid is in the field of 
water pollution. The administration of the construction-grants provisions to 
aid municipalities in the construction of sewage-treatment works under the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act is a cooperative Federal-State activity. While 
the grants are administered in accordance with general principles established 
by Federal legislation and the United States Public Health Service, no grant 
is made unless the State certifies that the community is entitled to priority on 
the basis of financial as well as water-pollution needs. This method of admin- 
istration is working extremely well, as the States are usually in contact with 
the communities and are in the best position to know of the need for sewage- 
treatment plants within their respective jurisdictions and can best insure the 
distribution of funds on an equitable basis. The main difficulty about trans- 
ferring this activity to the States lies here, as elsewhere, in the problem of how 
the States will be able to get the revenues to finance this activity. Beyond that, 
however, the Federal activity has acted as a stimulus to actions by State and 
communities which would probably be absent if it were a State activity, espe- 
cially in view of rurally dominated legislatures. The provisions in the Federal 
act limit grants to a maximum of $250,000 or 30 percent, whichever is less. 
This tends to aid small rather than large cities, but it should be borne in mind 
that this is not comparable to the rural prejudice noticeable in other fields, as 
large cities are within the municipal complex surrounded by small communi- 
ties, which often are located in strategic positions upstream; unsatisfactory 
handling of their wastes may provide many problems to the large cities. The 
aid given under the Federal act will thus prove to be of material advantage to 
large cities in making the waters adjacent to them available for recreational 
purposes and in some cases in protecting their water supply intakes. 

The contention has always been made that communities will drag their feet 
in scheduling the construction of treatment works until they have received Federal 
aid. While this may be so in several isolated cases, there is reliable evidence 
that the Federal construction grant program has provided the stimulus for an 
impressive program of construction of needed treatment works. Similarly, the 
research grants given to States and communities, e. g., to find out about the effect 
of new chemicals, provide knowledge necessary for many phases of operation, 
which would not be available but for these grants. 

In this field the States would be administratively capable of handling the 
program—my own State of Pennsylvania, for example has pioneered recently in 
the determination of priorities for sewage treatment works. Aside from their 
financial problems, however, the exclusion of Federal participation would lose 
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the advantages of the standards set by the United States Public Health Service, 
the Federal activities in cases where the pollution of interstate rivers needs 
attention from a third party, and the stimulation provided throughout the pro- 
gram by judiciously distributed Federal grants. 

The area of flood control is generally recognized as a Federal responsibility, 
and beyond the control of individual States. 

6. There is another area where Federal aid has been going to cities and States: 
Civil defense. This is a field where I would like to suggset a completely different 
type of program. The entire program should be handled as a strictly Federal 
responsibility. The Federal Government should develop a complete civil defense 
plan, after careful consultation with local and State governments. Once it has 
decided on such a plan it could make funds for specific civil-defense installations 
available only after the local governments accepted the Federal plan. This is the 
only way in which civil defense can possibly work in as vulnerable an area as 
most urban settlements. This is particularly true in an interstate area like ours, 
where the permission of three different legislatures is necessary before any plan 
can be put into effect, and where administrative permission of various jurisdic- 
tions might be obtained before evacuation plans can be considered operable. 

The Kestnbaum Commission recommends that direct relations should be au- 
thorized between the National Government and critical target cities and their 
support areas, rather than conducting civil-defense relationships mainly through 
the States. Though I agree with this recommendation, I have suggested going 
beyond it. 


OTHER POSSIBLE FEDERAL AID 


7. One area where help has so far not been forthcoming is the area of economic 
assistance. It is an established function of the Federal Government to maintain a 
level of full employment throughout the Nation. Yet many metropolitan areas 
are in a chronic state of unemployment which, while not desperately high, is 
still enough to present a serious problem to them, and cumulatively to the Federal 
Government. The center of these areas are usually the worst hit. An Area 
Assistance Act, which would provide for assistance for the construction of public 
facilities, for vocational training and additional unemployment compensation, 
as well as for loans for the construction of industrial facilities, has been intro- 
duced in the Congress. I am strongly in favor of this bill, and have elaborated 
my reasons when testifying before the Senate committee. This act is drawn 
up in such a way that it gives particular attention not only to heavily depressed 
one-industry towns, but also to metropolitan areas faced with a certain amount 
of chronic unemployment. I would strongly recommend the adoption of this bill. 

In view of the tight-money situation it may well be that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be prepared to purchase legally authorized and economically sound 
issues of local government bonds which cannot be sold immediately in the public 
market at reasonable rates. Otherwise their credit might be seriously impaired 
by the shortage of funds in the money market. 

Finally, a field in which Federal aid could also justly be given to urban areas 
is that of libraries. The Rural Library Act is on the books. Similar attention 
has not been paid to the help of urban areas where the majority of potential 
readers live. It would be only equitable that this discrepancy be remedied. 


III 


Your committee has asked its witnesses to comment on the recommendations 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. Where appropriate I have 
done so in the foregoing. However, I would like to make this additional sug- 
gestion: Where interstate areas are concerned, the Federal Government could 
give grants-in-aid to those administrative bodies which have managed to coor- 
dinate specific activities across State boundaries within metropolitan areas. 
If such a grant were to defray some of the administrative costs of this arrange- 
ment, it may serve to stimulate such cooperative ventures, and improve the 
standards of operation. 

In summary I should say that the tendency to make the States responsible for 
additional functions is dangerous, particularly for metropolitan areas: 

State legislatures are dominated by rural elements. 

The States are administratively unable to cope with the problems of metro- 


politan areas, particularly in view of the diversity of jurisdictions, some crossing 
State lines. 
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Grants-in-aid across the country set minimum performance standards and 
overall priorities, which can better fulfill the national objective of the specific 
legislation than uncoordinated State action. 

Tax revenues to cover additional responsibilities are unlikely to be forthcoming: 
States may find new taxes unconstitutional or uncomfortable in the competitive 
struggle for industry, or uncollectible because of business mobility. Even if 
collected, they may be used for other purposes, directly or by subterfuge. 

The real purpose behind these attempts is to emasculate programs of Federal 
help for people and to dismantle many benefits. . 

I consider it a real privilege to have been given a chance to voice my opinions 
in this field of such vital importance to all administrators, but particularly close 
to the heart of those who have to try to bring order out of metropolitan chaos. 

Mayor Ditworrn. Thank you, sir. 

I thought I might start by saying, as mayor of 1 of the 5 cities of 
over a million population, we have to look at this question from our 
own background. There is no doubt that cities in the first 45 years of 
this century did go down hill very badly physically, not only in all 
the residential areas, but due to a complete lack of planning became 
just a hodgepodge of buildings, and also went down hill very badly 
industrially. 

For instance, in a city like Philadelphia, this is particularly true 
of the old cities, of course—in a city like our own, we have an enormous 
amount of loft buildings where all kinds of manufacturing is car- 
ried on. We have a very large area made up of these buildings which 
used to be occupied by textiles. We also hed quite a large hosiery 
industry made up of the same buildings, all of which means 
very large areas of shinnetueteting where one company would occupy 
a floor or half a floor. The result is we have enormous quantities 
of what you might call industrial slums; many of those buildings 
are now just unoccupied. 

There is no way of renting them for useful purposes, and we are 
faced with the necessity of tearing them down and getting some- 
thing else in their place. So we not only have in our city today some 
60,000 units in which 300,000 people live, which are slum units—and 
by slum units we really mean units in which no human being ought 
to be asked to live—but we have these quite vast industrial-slum areas 
in the city. 

I think we have to admit the fault of this lies largely with the cities 
themselves. They allowed this neglect to come upon them. They did 
not properly build up or plan their own cities. But, nonetheless, 
the Nation is faced with that situation today, and I do think the big 
cities are a very necessary part of our civilization. I know men like 
Frank Lloyd Wright built a whole series of suburbs, but I do not 
think that very dreary system of life would ever be acceptable to the 
American people, and I do not think it would work out. 

You do lave to have some central area in every great urban area 
where you have your business center, your banking center, your 
amusement center, and all of those things that go with it. 

You could not possibly maintain that, I do not think, in a series of 
suburbs. I do not think gat would support a series of suburbs, or 
there could be one in each suburb or anything like that. 

You have the same thing with the Philharmonic Orchestra, or the 
opera, or the theaters, or museums. One great area of that kind can 
only really support one topnotch thing of that kind. 
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I think it is essential to every great urban area that there be a 
center-city area. It is the center-city areas that have really suffered. 

So the question now is, can we do it ourselves? I think in the last 
10 years the cities have made an enormous effort to do it. You take 
in the last 6 years we have upped taxes in Philadelphia by 35 percent 
in an effort to pull ourselves up by our own bootstraps, but here are 
some of the conservative estimates, if I may bring in my own problems 
for a moment. 

These are not wild-eyed estimates. These are estimates made by 
our own chamber of commerce, by our own planning commission, 
which is headed up by very conservative businessmen. That, to 
eliminate our slums, would be a 10-year program costing a minimum 
of $600 million; to eliminate our industrial slums (and all this is 
figured on a 10-year basis) would cost another half a billion dollars. 

Our highway program, which is essential to keep the city from 
being strangled, will come to about $1,200 million. 

Our mass transit system, which needs enormous improvements (and 
every big city has this terrific problem) will cost half a billion. 

We will have to spend about $250 million on our airport and our 
harbor (not even counting the $100 million or so for the deepening of 
the channel), and on waters and sewers, and again there is a terribly 
neglected matter of water and sewers in nearly all big cities, par- 
ticularly those that are on rivers as we are, who for years have just 
dumped our sewage in the river, and that are putting an end to now. 

We have today in the city of Philadelphia some obsolete details I 
think some of the other cities do not have. Westill have some wooden 
pipe 100 years or so old in the center part of our city. We have some 
of our fire mains that are cast iron pipe made in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, 125 years ago. We are slowly cleaning that out, but it takes an 
enormous amount of money, so that the whole bill over 10 years to 
put our city in the kind of shape it should be in comes to close to 
$314 billion. 

Obviously no city has those resources, because you take in our own 
area, while our population has increased somewhat, our median income 
in real terms has not gone up by much in 25 years. I am from Pitts- 
burgh by birth, but when I moved to Philadelphia some 30 years ago 
I think we had 200,000 colored population. Now it is half a million. 
That, of course, is a very low income population. 

The only increases in population that we have had, and I think that 
is true of every big city, is in the very low income groups. We have 
the additional problem that your big rich suburban counties, such as 
we have, established a white noose around our cities and in effect 
it is virtually impossible for a colored person to acquire property in 
the suburbs, so they are pretty well blocked into the cities. 

That, in turn, hastens the flight of young families who are step- 
ping up in income and bringing children on, steps up their flight 
to the suburbs, and creates an additional and quite serious tax prob- 
lem for our cities. 

I do think that we have to face this—I know you have heard a 
good deal of this—but we just feel we do have to keep emphasizing it. 
I think of the 15 million increase in population since World War IT, 
95 percent of that have settled in some 170 large urban areas. Those 
areas, the 170 large urban areas which now make up about 65 per- 
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oe of our population, produce about 70 percent of our manufactured 
goods. 

Therefore, they are extremely important as a factor in our Nation, 
and need preservation. We are a very large industrial city ourselves. 

I do not think many people realize that, but our real tax base is in 
industry, and also the wage tax we get out of those who work in 
industry. We get our total city budget now, if you included edu- 
cation and everything else, it runs about $325 million a year. We 
get a total of close to $100 million a year just out of our flat one and 
one quarter—beg pardon, 114 percent wage tax, so that it is absolutely 
essential to us not only to have the real estate base that industry 
brings in, but the employment base, because without that we just can- 
not get the kind of taxes we need to really exist and have the im- 
provement programs that we have to have. 

Mr. Founratn. That is the city wage tax? 

Mayor Ditworrn. That is simply a city wage tax, but we are 
allowed to impose it on those outside of the county, on those who 
work in the city of Philadelphia. 

In the face of all this, we are constantly told, like when we went 
down to see the President about the urban redevelopment program, 
that the States should take care of the cities. But T think that is a 
completely unrealistic point of view. 

In the first place, the States do not have anything like the tax 
resources, the States do not, that they used to have, as you certainly 
know, sir. 

In addition to that, the States are much less interested in the cities 
and the States legislatures are, than the Congress is. 

In our own State, our legislature has always been rurally dominated 
and it is very strongly rurally dominated today. Whichever party is 
in power in the State—and it is nearly always the Republican Party 
in our State—the rural legislators pretty completely dominate the 
State, and they take an almost perverse delight in walloping both 
Pittsburgh and particularly Philadelphia. 

I think Philadelphia is even more disliked by our State legislature 
than New York City is by the New York State Legislature. 

Third, there is today this tremendous competition between States 
which it seems to me makes it almost impossible for them to do the 
job, and we have come to that conclusion ourselves. 

I was a very firm New Dealer and believed in your sociological 
methods of taxation, that the rich should bear the big burden, but you 
cannot do it at the State level. Your industry simply moves out, as 
we have learned in Pennsylvania, so that your States today have to 
impose a tax which industry can live with. We are surrounded by 
Ohio, New Jersey, West Virginia, New York State, and particularly 
Ohio, West Virginia, and New Jersey—their tax base is extremely 
favorable to industry, with the result that we have had to come to 
very much the same sort of thing, a flat sales tax, and I have no doubt 
if they have to impose any additional tax in the next few years it will 
probably be a flat personal income tax. 

So you are not going to get your States to pick up the slack if the 
Federal Government moves out of the field. If the Federal Govern- 
ment ever moves out of any field without making it possible for the 
States and the cities to get some part of the overall income tax, I think 
it will be quite disastrous. 
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We have noted with great trepidation this meeting of the governors, 
this committee of the governors that was put together by President 
Eisenhower, which is meeting with Secretary of the Treasury Ander- 
son, because there is this talk of transferring these powers, yet the 
taxes they are transferring are the taxes that mean very little. I 
think one of them is a tax on billiards, which really means very little, 
and which the States in all probability would not pick up anyhow 
if they were actually transferred to them. 

If the Federal Government is serious about putting responsibility 
on the States, and seeing to it that the States meet their responsibilities 
in terms of the great urban communities, I think there is only one 
way they can do it, and that is by remitting a certain percentage of 
both the corporate and personal income tax to the States with the 
understanding so much of it has to go to municipalities, and so much 
has to go for various purposes, or you will find the States using it 
to their own purposes, and to the detriment of the cities. 

One of the things in that connection that has alarmed us is that 
for example, the White House staff for public works programs, 
and certainly the great majority of those are in the cities, they have 
state representatives on that committee but no representative whatso- 
ever of the cities. 

This Governors’ Committee established by President Eisenhower, 
despite the fact that the mayors have asked to appear before that 
Governors’ Committee to express their point of view, we have not 
_ been invited, either the pe a Municipal Association, or the 


nited States Conference of Mayors. 
We have, to date, been absolutely unsuccessful in getting near that 


meeting which also is quite alarming. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you know whether or not they take the position 
that you are adequately represented through your State governors? 

Mayor Ditwortn. Yes, sir, that is the position, as I understand it. 

We are very fond of our governor—of course, we are of the same 
party as Governor Leader—but Governor Leader, despite the fact 
I think he is convinced in his own mind he is very fair to the cities, 
is fundamentally a York County farmer, and when it really comes 
down to the basic decisions he thinks that way, despite the fact that 
he has done a great deal more for the city of Philadelphia than any 
governor in recent years, and has certainly leaned over backward 
within his own area to be fair to us. 

Nonetheless, when you really get up there and talk to him and get 
down beneath the surface, particularly when you get to talking about 
highway programs, you realize you are talking to an old Dutch 
York Coma farmer, not to a man who has lived any of his life in 
the big cities. 

Mr. Fountarn. You do not mean he talks to you, when you talk to 
him on the State level, like the President talks to you when you talk 
to him on the Federal level, do you? 

Mayor Ditworrtn. No, sir. 

Now, in programs such as urban redevelopment and airport de- 
velopment, these general things I might touch on. We do think that 
the ratio 2 to 1 is unrealistic, and that it should be higher than that. 
Of course, as you know, in the Highway Act it is 9 to 1 on your 
interstate highways. 
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I do not say it should be anywhere near that high, but I do think 
it should be at least 3 to 1, and that urban development money is the 
best money the Federal Government has ever spent. 

You take in our own center city, where we now have this very 
large redevelopment program under way which the city, with very 
little help from the State—because the State has been very backward 
both in housing moneys and redevelopment moneys—but largely with 
city funds, and some $65 million we hope to get from the Federal 
Government. Business will come into the picture to the tune of 
about half a billion dollars in a 10-year program. 

All center city business has come into this nonprofit corporation 
that put up $2 million of working capital of their own in cash, and 
they have a program which will run over 10 years to half a billion 
dollars. It is not just a local program. 

The thing that is completely responsible for that is your urban 
redevelopment program. 

In other words, for every Federal dollar that goes into that, you 
can count on about $10 of private investment if you have a decent gov- 
ernment administering. §5 that is something we think is really an 
essential program. There are two faults we have to find with it. We 
think it is not big enough, of course. 

Second, it should not be a year-to-year thing. There should be 
authorizations that run for a considerable number of years, so that 
your business people can, with confidence, come into such a program. 

The only other general thing that I want to bring up 1s, and I 
noticed that was stressed in the Kestnbaum Commission report, that 
there should be more flexibility and more discretion in the Federal 
agency offices in the States and particularly in the big cities. You 
do have to go all the way back up the chain much too often, we think, 
and while there have been real attempts to correct that, there is 
still an awful lot of work to be done in that, I think. 

We also feel very strongly that there should be in the Government— 
I realize you cannot hope for a cabinet position, although it seems 
perfectly logical you should have one—but at least the possibility exists 
that in the Department of Commerce there should be a Federal de- 
partment of urban affairs. 

It is not so bad for big cities, because we know our way around 
fairly well down in Washington, but even in the big cities you would 
be amazed at the amount of departments we have to go to, and what a 
job it is to find your way around. 

If you want to go down there on a big program and get anywhere 
with it, you have to depend on spending about a week down there. 
You have no real central place to which you can go. 

Like the farmer can go to the Department of Agriculture; Labor 
has its own department, but your metropolitan areas which make 
up 65 percent of the total population have no single place to which 
they can go. 

I do think a Federal department of urban affairs—I realize there 
is no use shooting at this quickly for a cabinet position, but if it were 
set up in the Department of Commerce—was that not the department 
we thought was the logical department ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. A separate department. 
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Mayor Ditworru. A separate department, but we do very strongly 
think there should be one because we are at a great disadvantage in 
that respect. 

_ We also feel that the Federal Government itself can be of great help 
in knocking various metropolitan areas together. You take in our 
own area, of course, the suburban counties are always very suspicious 
of the big city. They are afraid the big city is going to try to gobble 
them up. 

We have difficulty getting together, to get their county officials to 
sit down with our city officials and so forth. The Federal Government 
could be helpful in requiring metropolitan overall planning in that. 
It could be done much the same way it has been done with some of the 
school programs. 

In other words, the money is put up only if various school districts 
will in one way or another work out joint programs. 

On specific programs, like the airports, we think the Federal pro- 
gram is a good program. We feel that more stress should be put on the 
activity of the airport rather than just on the population, because you 
take in our own area we in the city have to put up all the money, the 
local money that goes in, our surrounding counties all use it, and 
continually are accusing us of not going ahead rapidly with our im- 
provements on it, and yet they do not put a dime into it. 

By the time we get ready for the jet age, we are going to have to 
spend $20 million additional mostly of our own money in the next 2 
years on that, the city will have put about $60 million of its own 
money into that airport which is almost equally as useful to all of our 
surrounding counties. 

Another big program is the highway program. Of course, that is 
a vital program to the big cities, because, as you know, the approaches 
into the big cities were so long neglected that it has very seriously hurt 
a city like ours which depends so much on small independent manu- 
facturing, because of the difficulty of getting into the city and out 
of the city. 

So that your highway system into the cities, around the cities, and 
through the cities, is vitally important to our metropolitan areas. 
There we very strongly urge that big cities should be permitted to have 
direct contact with a Federal bureau of highways. 

At the moment we only do it by supplements. Theoretically, we have 
to make every approach through our county, and through our State, 
and we have no right of our own to appear before the Federal bureau 
of highways. 

Here again, in our own State, the whole cast has been for your rural 
highways, the great majority of the money the State spends is on the 
rural highways. 

Their point of view is slanted toward the rural highways. We 
think they have had a very inadequate approach to the needs of the 

reat cities and the preservation of the industry of the great cities 
Ey putting the proper approaches and throughways in and around 
the cities, or rather, by not putting them in. I know Mayor Lawrence 
expressed the same feeling when he was testifying here about Pitts- 
burgh, that the two big cities in the State have been not so much 
consciously discriminated against, but the highway department in 
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Pennsylvania has traditionally been dominated again by the rural 
interests. 

You take in our area, there are 40,000 miles of State highways in 
our State. The city of Philadelphia has 2,200 miles of highway, and 
of that only 90 miles is State highway. We have never been able to 
get an increase, so we have had a very serious situation in that 
respect. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you get any help from the State toward the 
building and repair of your city streets ? 

Mayor Dirwortn. Only on those 90 miles out of 2,200. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are they through highways? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founratn. Those 90 miles constitute all the through highways 
in the city ? : 

Mayor Dirworru. Not the big streets. We maintain our own two 
biggest streets, Broad Street and Market Street. It is a queer his- 
torical hodgepodge. 

Some of the roads that the State supports, there seems to be no good 
reason for it. 

Mr. Fountarn. You do have a gasoline tax in Pennsylvania? 

Mayor Dirworrtn. Yes, sir; I think it is 5 cents now. 

Mr. Fountarn. You get no portion of that in your cities? 

Mayor Ditworrtn. We get.a small portion back. 

Mr. Fountarn. Is that paid directly into the city treasury ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Yes, there is a special gasoline tax. 

Mayor Diwortn. It is paid now. We are spending $26 million a 
year on our city highways. I think we get about $2 million back 
from the State, although we figure we pay in over $20 million. 

Mr. Founratn. Have all those facts been brought to the attention 
of the State legislature, indicating, as a result of surveys, the amount 
of mileage traveled on your city streets, the amount of gasoline 
burned, and so forth? 

Mayor Dirworru. Yes, sir. We bring them down and they come 
down. We bring them down twice a session to Philadelphia, enter- 
tain them, and then we take them out the following day, those who are 
able—— 

Mrs. Dwyer. Some entertainment. 

Mavor Du.wortrn. We take them out the following day and really 

ive them a tremendous rundown on our problems. They always go 
es to Harrisburg assuring us of the best. I go up and we have a 
regular legislative representative at Harrisburg on the city payroll 
now. I go up on an average of once or twice a week, and things always 
look good at the beginning of the session, particularly after we bring 
all the legislators down. 

As the sessions drag on and our sessions are pretty long, the city’s 
position gets thinner and thinner. 

Mr. Fountarn. You have a representative of Philadelphia looking 
after the interests of the city in the State legislature ? 

Mayor Diiworrn. Yes. He works out of the mayor’s office. That 
is all he does. He is up there when the legislature is not in session. 
We think we have so much money from a department, and they decide 
they are not going to spend all their money, and they will spend it on 
the rural area and hold back from the city area. So we are up there 
all the time. 
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The other thing we think should be taken into account in the high- 
way program is transit. We are convinced that in any big city with- 
out mass transit—good mass transit—by that I mean particularly 
your high steam rail transit, the city gets shaealeonie congested, while 
many people are unable to get in and out. Have you seen that Con- 
gress Expressway in Chicago that runs right from the city west? 
That is the sort of thing we really need. 

Cities of over half a million really have to have it, buses and trol- 
leys. We do have quite a good subway system, and we have an ex- 
cellent commuting system in the sense it is excellently laid out. 
Seventy-five percent of the three-quarters of a million people come 
into Philadelphia every morning and go out every afternoon over 
that system. Our whole objective is to improve and increase and 
expand that system so that we will hold at least that percentage of 
the people coming in and out, because we figure without that many 
coming in and out we cannot support the kind of center city that we 
need. 

Of course, the Government, the Federal Government, at present 
takes no interest in that, and yet I think they are throwing money 
down the drain in one sense by just building highw ays, unless they 
also take — account the mass transit because, while it is just as has 
happened in Los Angeles, with its marvelous highway system, it has 
given them as big a “headache as we have almost, because now they 
have virtually no mass transit system. 

Mayor Poulson told me they are now going to start to build up a 
mass-transportation system. ‘The only way you can preserve the 
centers of cities is by really helping the commuters, by what I mean 
able to get enough people to get really good mass transport: ition by 
rail, we have that very problem with our State highway department 
at the present time. 

We are going to run this Delaware Expressway, as you know, Mrs. 
Dwyer, up into Bucks County on the west bank of the Delaware 
River. We want it to be an eight-lane highway with a space in the 
middle for a high-speed transit, just as that expressway is in Chicago. 

So far the State highway department has been absolutely turning 
us down. The Federal people have at least been kind enough to see 
us, but they told us unless the State will approve it they cannot do 
anything about it. So we think again the Federal Government 
should include in their highway program at least an insistence that 
the program be an adequately rounded program and take into account 
the mass-transit needs because if you just do one without the other 
you are not really benefiting the big cities in any way, shape, or form. 

I think every survey that has been made of big cities by your trans- 
portation experts has pointed out that fact, that your highways 
alone are no solution. You have to attack it on both fronts, particu- 
larly your high-speed rail fronts, or you do not get anywhere. 

Now, on the urban redevelopment, here, of course, we do deal di- 
rectly with the Federal Government, which is an enormous help to us. 
The specific things that we would comment on there are that there 
should not be a limitation of 1214 percent to any one State because 
this does not really affect the States. What they are trying to do is 
improve the metropolitan areas and if the overall picture of all the 
metropolitan areas indicate 2 metropolitan areas in 1 State, in a fair 
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distribution of the whole, some should get more than 121% percent. 
There is no reason to put a State limitation on it because in this case of 
Urban redevelopment we do not see the State boundaries mean a thing. 

The next thing is again that we feel there should be more flexibility 
in the distribution or division between residential and industrial 
locations. 

If we can give you a specific illustration there, we hope to fill in 
and improve under the urban redevelopment program 2,500 acres of 
what has been really marshland down near our international airport; 
1,200 acres of that adjoin the Delaware River and have good railroad 
facilities and, of course, they are right next to the airport and are 
ideal for industrial land. 

But, under the present rule, where a majority—lI think it is at least 
60 percent—— 

Mr. Rarsxy. Fifty-five. 

Mayor Diiwortn. Fifty-five percent has to be in residential areas, it 
is badly hurting us in that program because at least 50 percent of that 
land, and probably 60 percent of that 2,500 acres, should be devoted 
exclusively to industrial development and the balance to residential 
development. But, under the present rule that we cannot do. We 
can only devote 45 percent of it. 

Second and next, we think again the metropolitan planning author- 
ity should be encouraged by the Federal Government, and with some 
insistence on it. 

Finally, on public health, in the big cities I think the thing we are 
most interested in is the care of the medically needy in the city of 
Philadelphia. 

We spend now about $16 million a year just on the maintenance of 
our big city hospital, and we spend another $5 million a year on public 
health and public health programs. 

We now have 10 public health centers which are in effect clinics 
for all kinds of diseases and things of that kind, and also for mental 
health. 

In Philadelphia we graduate 8 percent of the doctors of the Na- 
tion—we have been a great medical center for years. It has been 
sort of historical—in all of our hospitals we have to care for an amaz- 
ing number of people both from out of the State and outside of our 
own county. 

In our children’s hospital, for instance, they have outstanding work 
in brain surgery on children. There are the great authorities on how 
to cure blue-blood babies that have just blue blood in them, and a 
number of those kinds of things. 

The result is we do take in, because it is the only decent thing to 
do, children from all the surrounding counties, from New Jersey, and 
from other areas. I think that is true to quite an extent of all big 
cities. 

So our hospitals have an enormous burden in the wards of people 
who are not residents of our own city, and yet we get no adequate 
consideration of that in the grants we receive. We also feel that 
under the present system of grants the big cities get the worst of it. 

If I can give this specific illustration: In 1956 the Federal Govern- 
ment spent $830 million for over 3,000 projects under the Hill-Burton 
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facilities. Pennsylvania received $41 million for 87 projects, but 
Philadelphia received only $414 million for 8 projects, adding onl 
114 hospital beds, despite the fact of the enormous volume of war 
patients that a big city like Philadelphia carries. It is entirely 
disproportionate to what is carried in either the surrounding counties 
or rural counties. We think some allowance should be made for that. 

We think it would be practical if Federal grants could be divided, 
part directly to cities and part to the State for all of the so-called 
rural areas. 

Finally, if I could just touch on these last two things, and I cer- 
tainly appreciate your letting me take this much time: We are very 
strongly in favor of the proposed area assistance act. That act would 

o further than any that have been previously proposed. Under these 
ormer pe osals, and under what little assistance is already on the 
statute books, it is my understanding they take into consideration @ 
whole metropolitan area, for instance, and unless the whole area shows 
a certain degree of unemployment, there can be no assistance. 

Yet surveys have shown that the parts of urban areas that really 
suffer—because the growing portion of an urban area is the outskirts, 
which are growing to beat the band—are the center cities. Like, for 
instance, in the city of Philadelphia, with half a million negro popu- 
lation and close to 40,000 Puerto Ricans, they are the last hired and 
first fired. We constantly have in the city twice the percentage of 
unemployment than any of the surrounding counties suffer from. 

Finally, a small item, but one which we think is very important. 
For the first time, really in the past 6 years, we have been trying to 
build up our public library system, the creation of branch hbraries 
and all that. We were shocked to find how far behind we had gotten. 
For example, it was pointed out to us if anybody came into our branch 
libraries for works on atomic energy, or hydrogen energy, any of 
those things, they would not be able to get what they needed because 
the last books on physics and chemistry that our branch libraries had 
were 1916 books, published in the year 1916. 

So that we are now spending, each year, about a quarter of a 
million dollars just for new books. Now there is the Rural Library 
Act, but we think there is an even greater need for an urban library act, 
because the reading in big cities, I am happy to report, is perfectly 
tremendous. Actually television has not affected it. Where we had 
built in the last 6 years quite a group, we were able to get a really 
fine librarian at the city, for the first time, a Dr. Emerson Greenaway. 
We built, for the first time, really attractive regional and branch 
libraries, and have begun to get good books in there. We have found 
600 percent increase in the amount of people coming in and in the 
amount of people joining, and in the books taken out. 

In a lot of our branch Tivenie we cannot even come anywhere near 
satisfying the demand. I think all of us are agreed it is essential 
that our people, particularly our younger people, devote a little less 
time to television and more to the general reading of books, .and 
I think it has been clearly demonstrated if you give them the proper 
facilities, properly handled, properly publicized, that they will do 
an enormous amount of reading, and we would appreciate some help 
in that direction. 
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Finally, if I could sum it up this way: It does seem to me that— 
again I bive no doubt it is largely the fault of the cities themselves 
that we have gotten into the shape we have, but we are in that shape 
and it is a condition that is no longer a theory. The State govern- 
ments, if they had the will to do so, do not have the financial tax 

‘ resources any more with which to handle the situation. In addition 
to which the average State legislature is even more—no, is very 
definitely hostile to the big cities in the State. I think that is true 
in every big State. I know in our United States conference of 
mayors every mayor of a city of over half a million has reported the 
same condition in their own State legislatures, whereas the Congress 
mo a much broader point of view toward the overall needs of | the 

ation. 

A lot of these programs, like urban redevelopment, highways, and 
airports, are programs where you have to have a universal, nation- 
wide standard. So we think the logical place for the cities to turn 

_ is to the Federal Government and not to the States on these kinds of 
big programs that require a great deal of money, like airports, hous- 
mgs particularly highways and public health. 

r. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mayor Dilworth, for a 
splendid statement of the point of view you express. 

I think all of us in Congress, and those of us on the committee in 
particular, are very mindful of the growing problems of urban areas. 
In fact, in remarks I made to the League of Municipalities in North 
Carolina about a week ago—just before we embarked upon this trip— 
I gave some figures indicating that the enormous growth of our 
cities and their suburban fringe areas certainly ranks as one of the 
major developments of our time. To appreciate the basic trans- 
formation of our Nation from a predominantly rural to an urban 
society, we need only to look at the population figures. At the turn 
of the century in 1900, three-fifths of our people still lived on farms 
or in rural communities. By 1950, 64 percent of our population was 
classified as urban and about one-fourth of the total population was 
concentrated in the larger cities of 100,000 or more people. The 
metropolitan areas of the United States, the areas centering about 
and including a city of 50,000 or more inhabitants, are today probably 
the most important focal points for intergovernmental relations. 

Today we have 174 of these areas, encompassing about 100 million 

‘people. To further complicate the picture from the standpoint 
of intergovernmental relations, 23 of the metropolitan areas extend 
across State lines, while 28 others border on the State boundary. 
So we do appreciate the problem. 

You feel that the large cities should be permitted to go directly 
to the Federal Government in search of funds for the construction 

’ of streets and highways within the city ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Yes, sir. I think that is particularly true where 
the metropolitan area crosses State lines, like ours does with Camden 
and the whole Camden area, and where we have, oh, my guess is 
that 40 percent of the people who live in Camden and the two coun- 

“ ties immediately surrounding Camden work in Philadelphia. Their 
highway program and their transportation program is very closely 
linked with ours. We had worked—strangely enough, we have been 
able to work much more closely in Philadelphia with New Jersey 
county authorities and city authorities than we have in Pennsylvania, 
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possibly for the reason that they are afraid on the Pennsylvania 
side we might make some move to annex them or something of that 
kind, which is very possibly the reason we have been able to work 
much better with the New Jersey area. 

But to work out an area program between the States, if you had to 
go to the States to work it out, you would just be forever, whereas 
if the areas could be permitted to get together in some form of metro- 
ponies area compact, and then discuss their needs with the Federal 

overnment, we could act, I think, much more effectively, more 
efficiently, and more promptly. 

Unless some of those hinge are done soon we are all going to be 
in very bad shape. Like the county immediately adjacent to us, 
Delaware County, there is a big Federal highway to go in there, 
and where it goes is vitally important to the whole area, yet it is 
being decided just as though it was only the county’s problem. 

If it is decided the way they want it decided, actually while it 
may immediately benefit them, in the long run it is going to hurt the 
whole area. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have a State highway commission or some- 
thing similar to that in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mayor Ditworrtn. Yes, sir. We have the State highway depart- 
ment. We have tried for quite a while to get them to do there what 
they do in California. It is my understanding in California they 
had the highway commissioner, and then he has three assistants. One 
for Los Angeles, one for San Francisco, and one for the rest of the 
State. We have been trying to get our Highway Department to 
do the same thing, but to date they have been unwilling to do so. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you have a commission composed of members 
a Sevag the various sections of the State ? : 

Mayor Duwortn. No, sir, there is just the secretary of highways. 

Mr. Fountarn. Just the secretary of highways? 

Mayor Du.worrn. Yes. He is a member of the Governor’s cabinet 
and he runs the department. 

Mr. Fountatn. You have no regional representation ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. No, sir, none. 

Mr. Fountarn. Under the Federal program, as I understand it, 
the Bureau of Public Roads leaves to the States the question of the 
building and location of the roads, so long as they are consistent 
with certain basic rules and regulations which they adopt. 

Mayor Ditworrn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. You say you have not thus far been able to get 
a sympathetic ear from the State legislature ? 

Mayor Du.wortrn. From the State legislature or really from our 
State highway department. 

For instance, if I can just take a moment, they want togspend a 
great part of this money in what they call a short route from the 
Ohio border to the New York border, which is just going to go right 
through rural territory the whole way, and which we think is going to 
result in the neglect of basic and primary needs of Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Scranton, our center cities that are spread along in a chain, 
Bethlehem, Easton, Allentown, and those communities. 

They tell us it won’t hurt us, but every time we go up there we 
are told they cannot talk to us about our own program because they 
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are concerned with the crash program. You ask them what the 
crash program is and they say the short route. 

Mr. Fountarn. You certainly have a tremendous problem and I 
can appreciate it. 

Mayor Dirtwortn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. In many States all of the areas, the rural and the 
urban, have representation on the highway commission, but I am just 
wondering how they would be able to have a uniform system. Maybe 
something could be worked out whereby they make exceptions, but 
it seems to me then under the present law the State government would 
have to agree to it. 

Mayor Ditworrn. The State government would have to agree to 
it, Mr. Fountain. That is why we think it should at least be amended 
to the point where cities of over a certain population could directly 
appeal to the Federal Bureau of Roads. 

Mr. Tallamy has been splendid in that through the intercession 
of our 2 Senators we have had 2 or 3 meetings with Mr. Tallamy 
directly at which our State secretary of highways—he appeared at 
1 of the meetings and not at the other 2. Of course, it causes some 
bad feelings back in your own State highway department when 
you go over their heads, there is no doubt about that, but it reached 
the point where we felt we had no other recourse. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is the assessed tax valuation in the city of 
Philadelphia ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. The total assessment is $3,815 million. 

Mr. Fountatn. What is your tax rate, property tax rate? 

Mayor Ditwortn. $3.3814 for both the city and school board. We 
have a very bad assessment system. 

Mr. Fountain. That is per 100? 

Mayor Drworrtnu. Yes, per 100. We have, for years, been trying 
to rip out the old board of assessment, which is a purely political 
board. I cannot say they assess at 50 percent or 60 percent; they 
assess largely by political club, with the result we have a bad assess- 
ment system which has hurt us. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you have your own city assessment system ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Yes, sir. The city and county are coterminus; 
the city and county of Philadelphia are one and the same thing. 

Mr. Fountain. Who sets that? 

Mayor Ditworrn. This board of revision, which was a county 
board. 

Mr. Fountarn. The city has to follow the evaluation set by the 
county ? 

Mayor Druworrtn. Yes, sir; although the city and county are coter- 
minus, and theoretically all county and city officials have been elimi- 
nated. We have never been able to abolish the board of taxes. We 
have never been able to get the legislature to abolish them. Both 
political parties had wanted to hold them in because they are the last 
source of political patronage in the city. 

Mr. Fountain. What would you say is the proper valuation com- 
pared with market value? 

Mayor Dirtwortn. Overall, about 60 percent. 

Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer? 
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Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Mayor, could your assessment system contribute 
to your financial difficulties in Philadelphia ? 

Mayor Drtwortn. I think it has somewhat, Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Well then, shouldn’t some of these problems be at- 
tacked back in the State, and on the municipal level up to the limits 
of the ratables you have rather than to say, “we can’t do anythin 
about this. It is an old political system. Let’s go to the Federa 
Government for help because we can’t rectify this system on a local 
level.” 

Is it not a sad commentary on our way of life and our democratic 
processes when we have to say we cannot get rid of this assessment 
business—and it is inadequate, so we have to go to the Federal Govern- 
ment, even though we do have tax ratables in our cities to finance 
many of the programs ? 

Mayor Diworrn. I do not think it would make any difference, 
Mrs. Dwyer, in the total taxes we took in. The only way it makes a 
difference is this: It makes it difficult for us to attract both the build- 
ing, the office buildings, apartments, and to maintain industry there, 
because the tax assessment system is so political and so capricious. I 
do not think it would make any actual difference in the amount of 
money we could collect a year, or very little. 

The serious part of it, from our point of view, as I say, is that it 
does not furnish us with the right climate with which to attract the 
kind of business and buildings that we would like to have. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Here is a theoretical question. 

Would you say that Pennsylvania, as such, would have the financial 
capacity to do the job that needs to be done for the people of Phila- 
delphia in any programs that you subscribe to? 

Mayor Ditworrn. As a practical matter, no, I would not, Mrs. 
Dwyer, for this reason: Pennsylvania is certainly a very wealthy 
State, but so much of the tax dollar goes to the Federal Government 
now it leaves so little to the State government, plus your enormous 
State competition. Like we recently in Philadelphia lost the Ford 
plant to New Jersey because of the tax situation. We lost the Chrys- 
ler assembly plant to Delaware for the same reason. 

The result is that our legislature has now finally come to the con- 
clusion that they have got to drop any set of sociological idea of 
taxes and rely on a sales tax. If we run out of enough money from 
that, probably go to a small flat personal income tax. And you just 
cannot, with those taxes, finance the kind of things that have to be 
done for the State overall. 

I think every State, for example, is way behind on its prison facil- 
ities. I know in our own State that it is a very bad situation, terribly 
behind on our mental-health facilities. We need an enormous high- 
way program. We need an enormous amount of work done for the 
cities. We are way behind in our educational funds and programs 
particularly funds for higher education, medical schools, outside o 
Philadelphia. 

I do not think any State under the present setup can handle the 
burden, even a rich State like Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You never can hope, sir, then to get any of those taxes 
back to the States if we continually, on a local level and State level, 
ask the Federal Government to do more and more. If we do, our 
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income tax will be continually more and we will never hope to get 
back to the local government that responsibility. 

Mayor Dinworrn. Well, I think it is true for this reason: If the 
Federal Government, for example, would be willing to pay back to 
the States and cities a certain proportion of the Federal income tax, 
then they could ask the States and cities to do that job themselves. 

But as long as the Federal Government keeps to itself the corporate 
and personal income tax, which I think brings in 76 percent of the 
Federal Government’s revenue, I do not see how the States and cities 
can finance this kind of thing themselves. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you be willing to subscribe to that philosophy, 
that if they did turn back a commensurate amount, that you feel the 
municipality and State should take on some of the programs? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Well, could I go back a little? 

I personally do not have any great confidence in a State govern- 
ment. Maybe 10 years from now they will be greatly improved. I 
think particularly at the present time the Federal Government and 
the Federal Congress is a much more responsible body than the State 
legislatures. I think the State legislatures tend to be pretty irrespon- 
sible. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I am glad I was promoted. 

Sir, I would like to ask one more question. From the Congressional] 
Quarterly I see you have inaugurated a new, unique program for 
Philadelphia, that you have hired a professional lobbyist to take care 
of your needs in Washington. 

i asked the mayor of New York just how they went about adminis- 
tering their accounts as far as Federal grants were concerned, and 
I was surprised to see how you do this and how you do hire a profes- 
sional. 

I see where you are quoted as saying you wanted to try this out 
for a year and find just how successful this program is. Do you 
bypass your Congressmen or are they so busy, as you are quoted as 
saying in the Congressional Quarterly, that you find a professional 
lobbyist serves your needs best? How does this work? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Can I take a minute on that? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Will you tell the committee? 

Mayor Ditworrn. We naturally did not want to bypass our Con- 
gressmen in any way, shape, or form as they are extremely valuable 
to us and have been very helpful. 

Before we did this, we consulted them, and they agreed we should 
do it. 

They were fine about it, and they worked well with them. However, 
the newspapers used this as a pretext on which to tee off on the Con- 
gressmen and accuse them of not doing enough work and not being 
down there enough, with the result we immediately had to drop the 


lobbyists. 

Mrs. Dwyer. He is no longer employed ? 

Mayor Dirworrn. That is right. We are now going to send down 
there a man who is regularly on the city payroll, and again with the 
assent of the Congressmen we are going to break him in gradually. 
But I guess again if the newspapers start rapping the Congressmen, 
we will have to very rapidly yank him back again. 
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Mrs. Dwyer. Do you think a professional lobbyist would have 
been valuable because he could have given full time as a liaison be- 
tween the Congressmen in Washington and your own office in Phila- 
delphia ? 

o you think it would have been valuable to the city of Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mayor Dizworrn. I do, Mrs. Dwyer. I go down to Washington 
quite a lot. A conscientious Congressman has an enormous volume 
of work to do and does not have the time to devote to many things 
that the city has to do and keep in constant contact with. 

A Congressman cannot do both, and which Congressman are you 
going to use for it? We have, from Philadelphia, six Congressmen. 
You cannot scatter it all around. 

You would have to use one Congressman, by and large, or at least 
one for each program. I think it is putting too great a burden on 
the Congressman because the constituent says, you know much better 
than I do. They are demanding more and more services from their 
Congressmen and the Congressmen themselves, at least our six Phila- 
delphia Congressmen, were very happy when we first suggested it. 
But is was only when the newspapers began raising the devil with 
them on the ground of what were they for, why couldn’t they do this 
that they felt politically they had to ask us to call him back. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have you any idea, Mr. Mayor, how much revenue 
you get in Philadelphia from the citizens of New Jersey, namely, 
Camden, an approximate amount ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. No. We do think a lot of Camden, but from all 
those—there are three countries in all. I think I am correct. Three 
counties in all from which we think quite a few people work in the 
city of Philadelphia. We have never had any way of really estimat- 
ing how much we get in the wage tax from people outside of the city 
of Philadelphia, although we think it is probably about 25 percent, 
possibly say 7 or 8 percent from New Jersey. 

Mrs. Dwyer. What has been your increase in your school popula- 
tion in Philadelphia, roughly speaking ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Do you mean 

Mrs. Dwyer. I mean from 1956 to 1957. Do you have any idea? 

Mayor Diiworrn. I am ashamed to. say I do not know too much 
about that. Wedonot administer the schools. The schools are under 
a board of education, which is appointed by the board of judges, and 
they do their own taxing even. So that the schools are operated com- 
pletely independent of the city government. There has been a big 
increase, but I am ashamed I do not know. 

We have a very large parochial school system. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I was thinking in terms of the bills that have been 
introduced in the Congress concerning federal aid to education. 

Did you study the school aid bill that was proposed in the last Con- 
gress but which was defeated ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Yes. We were, of course, very strongly in 
favor of that bill. 

Mrs. Dwyer. The compromise bill based on the needs test and some 
grants-in-aid to each State, H. R. 1, the compromise bill that came 
in this year, or the Kelly bill of the year before? I am only trying 
to gather some information as to whether mayors of big cities sup- 
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ported a school construction program which was based primarily 
on need, although some of the so-called wealthy States would get 
some revenue in grants-in-aid but naturally as wealthy States they 
were penalized for the entire program. 

Mayor Dimworrn. My recollection is, we backed the Kelly bill, 
was it not? 

Mr. Rarsxy. That and another bill introduced by Senators Clark 
and Morse that we subscribed to. 

Mrs. Dwyer. So you are on record then in Philadelphia for a 
school program of some sort, a school construction program ? 

Mayor Ditwortu. That is right, Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Rarsxy. The Mayor indicated we do not operate the school 
system. 

"Mrs. Dwyer. The school board was for a Federal construction pro- 
m? 
O Mr. Rarskxy. That is right. 

Mayor Ditworrn. It is a very conservative board. 

Mrs. Dwyrr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton? 

Mr. Naveutron. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Dr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Goxppere. Mayor, your payroll tax, I believe, applies not only 
to Philadelphia residents who work outside of the city, but to outsid- 
ers who work in Philadelphia? 

Mayor Ditworrn. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Have any of your neighboring communities intro- 
duced a similar payroll tax? 

Mayor Drworrn. No. We have been fortunate in that way. 
What they do is, and I think largely for political reasons if I may 
say so, on our side, I believe that is, in Pennsylvania, I think for each 
of the last three sessions and the last three governors, they have 
rammed through the legislature a repeal of our ability to tax anybody 
coming into the city and then the governor has vetoed it. 

Now, if they get a governor who will be willing to sign it, whether 
they wiil pass it or not, I do not know. I think they are beginning 
to realize more and more that the city is sort of a core of the apple, 
= if the core goes bad they are not going to be in such good shape 
either. 

They are beginning to realize what some of the problems are in the 
cities themselves. 

For instance, Montgomery County, which I think is the second rich- 
est per capita county in the United States, suddenly realizes it has 
never made provision for recreation, open space, or play, or anything, 
is beginning to feel very badly. They are beginning to get enormous 
increases in their children and child population, oa: are beginning to 
get tremendous bills for schools. They are beginning to cave some 
of the highway programs that we are. 

For that reason—and they are running short of water—we are be- 
ginning to furnish them with some water; they are beginning to have 
to put in sewage. They can no longer rely on just septic tanks and 
things. We are carrying away some of their sewage. We go out and 
put out some of their big fires. 
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So that we believe that over a period of the next 10 years there is 
going to be a much more cooperative attitude between the city and its 
surrounding counties, as they begin to get some of the problems of 
urban growth. 

Mr. Goupperc. I raised the question because this introduced in my 
mind the possibility at some future time of intercity tax competition, 
which would be very undesirable from the standpoint of solving 
revenue problems. 

Mr. Rarsxy. Of course, it requires on the part of the local juris- 
diction a willingness to tax their own residents who work in their own 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Gotppere. Right. 

One other question, Mayor. 

Would you consider it a proper exercise of Federal powers if grants 
were made conditional upon local governments consolidating or 
adopting specific organizational forms? 

Mayor Diiwortn. I do personally, but it is a very risky thing for 
a mayor of a big city to say because immediately the surrounding 
counties accuse you of wanting to gobble them up. 

The only way be have been able to persuade the county commis- 
sioners of the surrounding counties to sit down and meet with us is 
absolute commitment on our part that we would at no time seek 
any legislation that would require any form of consolidation. 

n other words, they have only been willing to sit down on the 
absolute commitment from us that we would work everything out on 
a voluntary basis. Weare committed to that. 

Mr. GotpperG. On a somewhat different plane, it raises the question 
of the propriety of the Federal Government’s meddling in the affairs 
of municipalities by requiring a specific course of action or a specific 
organizational arrangement in order to be eligible for a grant. 

Mayor Ditworrn. I think that is right. If you are going to put 
your money in, you at least have to set up minimum standards. 

We do the same thing in the city. We contribute, or did until last 
7 to our Sees Orchestra. We do not contribute now 

ecause we insisted on having one member on the board. Their board 
is, I think, eleven people, so we could not outvote them or anything 
else, but we had very different ideas on how a great philharmonic con- 
cert should be conducted. The board got so acrimonius they preferred 
not to take $50,000, having one member sit on the board. But I per- 
sonally feel that if the Federal Government puts its money in, it has 
got to require minimum standards. 

I do not think that results in any great degree of control, or the 
Federal Government is going to gobble up the cities or the States, 
because so many of the Regatumnintitte and Senators have come up 
through the line, through city government, State government, into 
the Congress and the Federal Gauumank they certainly have no 
idea of scooping up the cities and States, I do not think. 

Mr. Goxrpserc. On the State-local level, I think it is generally 
accepted that municipalities, being creatures of the State, can be told 
when the State is making available educational funds, for example, 
that school districts must consolidate. But when you get into the area 
of the relationship on a grant basis between the F ederal Government 
and municipalities, which again are creatures of the State and are not 
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related to the Federal Government in any legal sense, it does raise the 
consideration of propriety. 

Mayor Ditworrtu. Yes, it does. And yet I think the other consid- 
erations are overriding. You take the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area which includes so much of New Jersey, or the New York City 
metropolitan area. It seems to me unless the Federal Bureau of 
Roads gets an overall program for that area that makes sense, they 
ought not to be putting their money in, and they ought to insist on the 
area as a whole coming up with a program that makes sense for the 
entire area. 

Mr. Gotpserc. There is one other question I would like to raise. 

Have you found any objectionable features in the character of super- 
vision exercised by the Federal agency in the urban renewal program ? 
Tam thinking now of their procedures and their various administrative 
~~ as they affect your projects. 

ayor Ditworrn. Would it be agreeable to you if Mr. Rafsky 
answered that? It is of direct concern to him because he is complete 
coordinator of all of our overall projects, particularly those having 
to do with urban redevelopment and housing. 

Mr. Fountain. We would be glad to have you answer. 

Mr. Rarsxy. Our relations with the regional office of the Federal 
Government have been very good. We find the people there are 
doing everything they possibly can to help us expedite the paperwork 
and help meet the requirements. 

On the other hand, we find at the Washington level, for a number 
of reasons, both in the terms of law and the terms of the regulations, 
that the time period between the submission of any applications and 
the final going ahead to, from our point of view, breaking ground is so 
long that it tends in many ways to discourage not only Government 
agencies but citizen involvement, developers, and so on. 

What we are talking about ranges anywhere from 2 years to 3 years 
from the beginning until the time it is started. 

Mr. Gotpperc. From your knowledge of the factors involved, do 
you consider this time excessive or unreasonable? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Yes. 

Mr. Gotppere. Are you in any position to say what proportion of 
the difficulty lies in the statute, and what proportion in the adminis- 
trative requirements of the central office of the Federal agency? 

Mr. Rarsxy. I do not think I can do it too accurately on a percentage 
basis, but I would say about half. 

There are more irritants in terms of the regulations, but the long 
time-consuming delays we think are a product of the legislation. 

To illustrate, one of the things that takes the longest amount of time 
is the need to submit a rather detailed plan before what is known as 
the loan-and-grant contract is signed. The preparation of that de- 
tailed plan is often done without any selective redeveloper at hand. 
You can only work with your selective redeveloper or when you have 
somebody at hand that you can show something. He then comes along 
and makes 50 or 60 suggestions. 

Each of these require the reprocessing of paperwork. That takes a 
long time, and to the extent that the regulations require them, that is 
their fault. If we could get the kind of change in legislation which 
would permit us to apply that at the survey and planning stage on 
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the basis of a minimum-use plan, we would be reedy to deal with the 
redeveloper so he can make the changes very quickly. 

We think that would save a year alone in that one area. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Within the context of the present statute, are you 
people in any position to make specific suggestions—I do not mean 
here and now, but in writing for inclusion in our record—relating to 
procedures which might shorten the time now consumed in the execu- 
tion of a project ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Yes, we have done that for other committees, particu- 
larly Banking and Currency. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mayor, I am one of those who, having been born in a 
rural section and having moved to a town to practice my profession of 
law, has a sympathetic viewpoint with respect to the problems of mu- 
nicipalities. 

However, I expect I would have difficulty convincing the farmers in 
my district that they ought to help pay to pave streets in the city of 
Philadelphia when the State of Pennsylvania itself is reluctant to be 
as sympathetic as it ought to be. Of course the same problem arises 
over your money spent in my State. 

I use that only as an example to indicate the practical problem we 
have in Congress when these matters come up. 

Mayor Ditworrn. Of course, on the other hand, the industrial States 
do pay an enormously greater amount into the Federal treasury than 
they get back in either direct or indirect benefits. 

Mr. Fountain. That is true. There is no question about it. 

Mayor Ditworrn. Then you have it the other way around. I think 
the Federal Government now spends about $8 billion a year on the 
farmers. 

Mr. Fountarn. I think that is probably an overestimation. 

Mayor Ditworrn. I beg your pardon. It is between 5 and 6 billion. 

Mr. Fountarn. Those sound like Mr. Benson’s figures to me. I will 
not get into a controversy about it, but the Agriculture Committee has 
made a pretty thorough study. Facts and figures show that the busi- 
ness interests of this country are subsidized to a far greater extent 
than is agriculture. 

Agriculture, of course, provides the basic necessities of life—food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Mayor Dinwortn. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. That is something we have to keep in mind. 

Mayor Ditwortu. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Fountain. That is something I keep in mind as a Member of 
Congress when certain matters confront me. When I call upon the 
representatives from the city areas to support me in certain measures 

ywrimarily of importance to my rural constituents, I cannot sit idly 
c and ignore the problems which are growing by leaps and bounds in 
large muncipalities, particularly in places like Philadelphia, New 
York, and Pittsburgh. 
I just mention that as an illustration of the practical problem we 
have. 

Mayor Dirtworrn. There is no question about it. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Fountarn. I am sure you can appreciate it, because you too have 
requests from certain areas of your own city where people have differ- 
ing points of view. 

ayor Ditworrn. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. We are very grateful for your having come here. 
You have been very helpful. 

I found in reading through your prepared statement that you have 
given us information with respect to a number of questions which I 
wanted to ask. I think you fev probably covered them all. 

If at a later date, you have additional information you would like 
to submit for the record, we will be glad to receive it, because I think 
the problems of intergovernmental] relations, with particular reference 
to Federal-city relations, are growing tremendously. 

Mayor Ditworrn. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Founrarn. There is even greater need for intergovernmental 
cooperation between those two levels of government. The practical 
problem is, where does the State government come into the picture? 

Mayor Ditwortn. Yes, sir. There is no question but that is the 
problem now. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountain. Any other questions ? 


Mrs. Dwyer. No. 


Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee stands recessed, to meet again in 
Chicago on Wednesday morning, October 16. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 50 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene on Wednesday, October 16, 1957, in Chicago, Ill.) 

(Letters received by the subcommittee follow :) 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, Md., December 9, 1957. 
Hon. L. H. Fountvatn, 
Chairman Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Fountain: This is in reply to your letter of November 27, suggesting 
your willingness to schedule a hearing to serve my convenience on intergovern- 
mental relations between January 7 and January 31. 

I believe I previously called attention to the fact that I am a member of the 
joint Federal-State committee on the subjects involved. I do not believe it 
wise for individual members of this Federal-State group to appear with 
personal opinions before your committee of the House of Representatives. Surely 
the report of our joint committee will go to your congressional committee. 

For the present, at least, I intend to stand with the action of our committee 
and to urge its enactment by the Congress. It may not be much, but it is a start, 
and obviously all the wrongs which may have occurred through the years and 
decades cannot be righted in a single blow or in a single session of Congress. 

Taxes, I think, have sort of adjusted themselves in accord with responsibilities 
assumed or maintained through the years, and certainly if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to surrender certain responsibilities at a given time, it must also 
surrender tax sources that would enable the States to take over the responsi- 
bilities. 

I strongly commend to you and your associate members the report of the 
Federal-State committee. 

I feel that no purpose would be served by my attending one of your hearings 
now or in the near future. 

With thanks and my kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE R. McKELprIn, Governor. 
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City or BALTIMORE, Mb., 
September 27, 1957. 
Hon. L. H. Fountatrn, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN Fountaltn: As chairman of the standing committee on legisla- 
tion of the United States Conference of Mayors, and as mayor of Baltimore, Md., 
the Nation’s sixth largest city, I am very grateful to you for this opportunity 
to express my views on Federal-State-municipal governmental relationships to 
the Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. 

I had hoped to participate personally in the regional hearings being con- 
ducted by your esteemed subcommittee in New York on this very important 
subject, but prior commitments made this impossible. Therefore, I submit the 
following viewpoint to you for your subcommittee’s consideration : 

I believe there is general agreement that intergovernmental problems that 
exist at the various levels of government—municipal, State, and National— 
largely are in the realm of finance. 

The amount of revenue available to a municipality, in the final analysis, 
necessarily will control the degree of responsibility the municipality can assume 
in providing necessary services to its citizens and in determining what course 
to pursue in the future. 

State governments are in much the same position. 

There are some who object to the Federal Government’s assumption of func- 
tions which they feel would more properly be the responsibility of State or 
municipal governments. 

Just a few months ago, the President of the United States, addressing the 
governors’ conference, asked for Federal-State cooperation in designating “func- 
tions which the States are ready and willing to assume and finance that are now 
performed or financed wholly or in part by the Federal Government.” 

In my opinion, this proposal does not go far enough and, in a sense, it is 
putting the cart before the horse. Surely, the cities must receive recognition 
and participate in any apportionment of responsibilities or functions. 

Just as surely the State and the cities will have to know where they are to 
obtain the revenues required to assume new functions, reassume functions which 
have been taken over by the Federal Government in whole or in part, or even 
continue to carry out all the functions they now are called on to perform. 

I mention the latter because it becomes more and more difficult to find the 
revenues required to operate city and State governments. 

Before we can talk about reducing or eliminating functions now performed by 
the Federal Government, we must determine how the other branches of gov- 
ernment properly can be financed. 

It seems to me, therefore, that a joint study group, representing the National, 
State, and municipal governments, should be created to recommend division 
of the various sources of tax revenues realistically among these branches of 
government. 

I suggest, and I intend to make this proposal in the form of a resolution to be 
presented to the United States Conference of Mayors, that there be formed a 
committee of 15 members to conduct this study, 5 members representing the 
United States Conference of Mayors, 5 members representing the governors’ 
conference, and 5 members, 2 from the United States Senate, and 3 from the 
House of Representatives, to represent the National Government. 

These 15 members would be selected on a bipartisan, geographically sound 
basis, and be commissioned by the President of the United States to carry out 
their task. 

Again thanking you for this opportunity to express my views, and with 
kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
Mayor, Chairman, Standing Committee on Legislation, 
United States Conference of Mayors. 
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Ciry oF BurLINeTON, Vr., September 26, 1957. 
Hon. L. H. Fountarn, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I now find that I am not going to be able to be in Boston September 
30 and October 1. 

In all honesty I must point out that I have behind me 4 months in government. 
I have never held any governmental job prior to June so I am probably not 
particularly well qualified to discuss intergovernmental relations. However, 
I would like to point out a few observations that I have made during the last 
few weeks. 

In general the Federal grant-in-aid programs are the salvation of larger pop- 
ulation areas. However, it seems to me that the information required and the 
complexities of the myriad forms that are required make the programs unrealistic- 
ally complicated. While I can understand that the Federal Government has 
to take all possible steps to see that the grants-in-aid are necessary and prop- 
erly handled, I cannot understand the need for the reams of paperwork that 
is traditionally required. Streamlining of all the grant-in-aid departments would 
seem to me to be in order. 

W.uiile we recognize that Vermont is not much different from other States, 
we are forced to admit that the understanding of urban problems by legislatures 
made up primarily of rural people is negligible. Unquestionably government 
should be as close to the peopie as possible. There is a tremendous inefficiency 
in the people of Burlington, for example, sending their tax dollars to Washington 
only to have them returned from Washington to the State government and re- 
turned by the State government to the local government. If the 10 urban com- 
munities in Vermont were required to depend only on the legislature for urban 
renewal, urban road programs, health, education and welfare programs, and 
other agencies of this nature, we feel very confident that the urban groups would 
receive substantially less than both their requirements and their contributions. 

As far as Vermont is concerned, being amongst the “have not” States, it appears 
from this point of vantage that we are, as a State, receiving more funds from the 
Federal Government than our State contributes. From that point of view, a 
discontinuance of Federal grants would be detrimental to our State. However, 
I am forced to point out that those thinking people in any level of government 
are better qualified to assess the problems the nearer they are to the problem 
and from that point of view could no doubt spend the available moneys more 
efficiently. 

Having spent my entire life in business until now I am firmly convinced that 
we must make a real effort in all levels of government to justify any expenditures 
on benefits accruing to the people who pay the taxes. The intemperate ideas of 
bureaucrats who desire to spend money to extend their sphere of influence must 
cease and we must put government on a business basis keeping constantly in 
mind the human needs of the people. 

State and local governments are dealing primarily with people while elected 
Federal officials are dealing primarily with issues and the nub of the matter is 
that the people who control the funds are not usually cognizant of the human 
needs because of their constant concentration on the issues of the day. 

Very truly yours, 
C. Doue.as Cairns, Mayor. 


CITY OF PROVIDENCE, 
Providence, R. I., September 20, 1957. 
Congressman L. H. FountvaIn, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOUNTAIN: I wish to express my appreciation for your 
kind letters of September 6 and 17, 1957, inviting me to participate in the sub- 
committee’s regional hearing in Boston, September 30 and October 1, 1957. 

The matter before your honorable body I acknowledge to be one of deep 
interest to me, and doubtless to mayors of all American cities. It is also a 
subject deeply complex in nature. Frankly, however, I have neither the inclina- 
tion to present myself as an expert in intergovernment affairs (which I am not) 
nor the temerity to consume the subcommittee’s limited time with my own 
personal observations. 
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Generally, I should like to report, however, that as between the various 
agencies of the Federal Government and the city of Providence, the relationships 
have been constructive and, in the main, satisfactory. 

Certain conclusions with respect to specific programs, may, nevertheless, 
be worth offering and I shall be glad to advance them here. 

1. In urban renewal activities it would appear the Federal agency may 
be understaffed. Too long a time is required to obtain necessary Federal 
reviews. In at least one case in Providence the Federal review of preliminary 
submissions is already sufficiently delayed to make final submissions in accord- 
ance with previously agreed upon scheduling impossible of accomplishment. 
Despite administrative problems, the program is essential to our cities indi- 
vidually and to the national welfare collectively. 

2. In health and welfare activities I offer no specific comment. To the best 
of my current knowledge, these programs appear to be operating successfully. 

8. In the field of highway construction, the city of Providence in common with 
other areas in Rhode Island, is benefiting from an expanded and expedited pro- 
gram made possible by the financing provisions of the interregional highway 
system. 

4. In civil-defense matters it must be obvious to all that the Federal program 
is only a token program. In terms of any real emergency this program will 
need drastic expansion, most or all of which will, in my opinion, of necessity, 
have to be provided by the Federal Government. 

5. With respect to hurricane protection, a study of which has recently been 
completed by the United States Corps of Engineers in Rhode Island, the action 
of the present Congress prior to adjournment indicates the probability that a 
Federal program of assistance may be available next year. I strongly urge 
support of this program for the protection of employment, industrial potential, 
and the revenue-producing values concentrated in this and in other communities 
similarly situated. 

The foregoing is the substance of my own experience in these matters. If for 
any reason, you wish to incorporate this letter in the record of testimony 
received, I shall be pleased to have you do so. 

With grateful appreciation for your interest, I am 

Yours most sincerely, 
WATER H. REYNOLDs, 
Mayor of Providence. 


STATEMENT OF HoN. LANE DWINELL, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FEBRUARY 18, 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, it is a distinct pleasure to appear before you today on behalf of the State 
of New Hampshire and present to you our appraisal of the manner in which 
Federal grant-in-aid programs are now functioning. 

You have invited comment and observation relative to our experience in New 
Hampshire as to (1) possible Federal action for improving the operation of 
grant-in-aid programs and for permitting States a larger share of administrative 
responsibility in the numerous fields of governmental activity, and (2) possible 
modification of existing Federal grant programs. 

I have just concluded testimony before your subcommittee in my capacity 
as cochairman of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee. That testimony 
included rather completely my personal philosophy with respect to Federal- 
State relations in the field of grant-in-aid programs. 

The material which I am now submitting to the subcommittee reflects my 
appraisal together with that of some of my principal associates in New Hamp- 
shire State government with respect to certain detailed operations of existing 
grant-in-aid programs. It should be understood that any suggestions or recom- 
mendations which we may have to make for the improvement of a specific exist- 
ing program does not necessarily mean that the program should be continued, 
provided means can be found through the work of your committee, the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee, or any other appropriate body for providing in- 
creased State responsibility in certain of these areas where Federal grant-in-aid 
programs predominate. In other words, even though we feel that certain of 
these programs should eventually be assumed by the States, provided the Fed- 
eral Government will relinguish to the States adequate sources of revenues to 
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finance at the State level such functions as may be assumed, we in New Hamp- 
shire are keenly interested in improving the administration and functioning of 
these grant-in-aid programs as long as they may exist. 

I have discussed certain of the specialized fields with those persons directly 
charged with the operation and administration of these functions in the State 
of New Hampshire. I have also requested detailed replies to your questionnaire 
so far as they may relate to our department of administration and control, our 
commissioner of welfare, our public health officer, our highway commissioner, 
our director of employment security, and our director of civil defense. Accord- 
ingly, there is incorporated herein the several departmental responses to the 
matters posed in your questionnaire as they pertain to the administration and 
operation of grant-in-aid programs in those specialized fields. 

By way of general comment, may I state that we in New Hampshire sincerely 
believe that the Federal Government should not unduly restrict the freedom of 
State action in serving the needs of our people. Nor do we in New Hampshire 
believe that fixed and rigid Federal controls of grant-in-aid funds permit that 
latitude of cooperative and independent State action that is so necessary and 
essential in our concept of State and local responsibilities and functions. 


A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


1. Auditing (submitted by department of administration and control) 


“Grant of authority by Congress for the Comptroller General to establish mini- 
mum standards for State auditing of grant programs; when such standards were 
met by a State, the Federal program agencies would be relieved of responsibility 
for conducting detailed fiscal audits of that State’s grant programs. The Comp- 
troller General would spot check State performance and provide technical 
assistance upon request.” 

It is the opinion of this agency that the above proposal has considerable merit. 
How ever, detailed study and analysis should be made of the several audit systems 
now in effect in the various States prior to any development of a set of minimum 
standards by the Comptroller General. If and when such study has been com- 
pleted, the minimum standards to be set by the Comptroller General should be 
of such broad scope that compliance with them by the States would not greatly 
add to the detail or complexity of existing State audit procedures. Further, 
that compliance and agreement to Federal standards by the States should not 
adversely affect existing State audit standards. 


2. MERIT SYSTEM REQUIREMEN'I5S 


“Establishment of minimum standards for State merit systems by Congress (or 
by a Federal agency authorized by Congress to establish such standards) ; when 
such standards were met by a State, the Federal program agency would dis- 
continue supervising that State’s merit system practices. State performance 
would be reviewed periodically. (This approach should be discussed separately 
for grants now requiring a merit system and for possible application to all Federal 
grant programs.)” 

The difference between the suggested approach of establishing through con- 
gressional action minimum standards for State merit systems, and through only 
periodically reviewing State performance, is one that would lend little if any 
change in present New Hampshire practices and procedures in this specialty. 
The essential difference is that when such standards are met by a State, the 
Federal program agency would discontinue supervising the State’s merit system 
practices. In order to best understand this operational variance and our re- 
lationship with the Federal Merit System Agency, we should briefly trace the 
history of our personnel department, as it relates to our participation with 
that Federal agency. 

In 1939, by executive order, a merit system was established here in New 
Hampshire for the purpose of administering personnel policies for the four grant- 
in-aid departments, namely welfare, health, employment security, and mental 
hygiene. The total expense of the program was financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. All policies were under the rigid scrutiny of the regional office of the 
Federal agency. 

When our personnel department was established by legislative action in 1950, 
the merit system was abolished and its functions transferred to the new de- 
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partment. Rules and regulations of the State system were coordinated and 
approved by the Federal agency in order that New Hampshire might qualify, not 
only for partial Federal funds for the merit system operation, but also in order 
to be eligible for grant-in-aid funds for the other State departments. 

The approved regulations and policies have long met the prescribed standards 
for State merit systems, and while we in New Hampshire are to a degree super- 
vised by the regional office, such supervision is limited to periodic review. This 
review is in two forms: (1) Visits semiannually by the field agent, who dis- 
cusses any discrepancies regarding certification, recruitment, classification and 
rules, including conferences with other grant-in-aid department heads; and (2) 
Federal auditors who make detailed inspections of payrolls, certification, etc. 

Accordingly, the application of possible Federal action in this matter would 
do little or nothing to change present practice and procedure as is now being 
conducted in the field of merit system requirements. 

It might be further stated that so far as New Hampshire is concerned, we 
believe that such reviews could be reduced to not more frequently than annually, 
since there is no Federal requirement that our own department does not now 
effectively and efficiently discharge in the exercise of its control and determin- 
ing of its policy in all departments and agencies of State government. 


8. Organization 


“Permit States to designate the appropriate operating agencies for receiving 
and administering Federal grants. (This would require amendment of Federal 
laws governing the maternal and child health and the vocational rehabilitation 
programs. )” 

Under the organizational and functional division of the several duties and re- 
sponsibilities of our State government, there is little, if any, necessity for such 
an organizational change. The operating State agency and departments now 
receiving and administering the several Federal grant-in-aid programs are func- 
tionally the proper and authorized department to discharge this executive 
responsibility to its beneficiaries in the respective fields. 

}. Appropriations 

“(a) Appropriate funds for continuing grant programs that are subject to 
fixed allotments for 2 years at a time. (This is now done in the highway and 
airport programs.)” 

Under present practices and procedures, a vast majority of the receiving 
States have biennial legislative sessions and hence budget estimates of these 
continuing grant-in-aid programs are estimated 2 to 2%4 years in advance of 
known need or requirements. With fixed 2-year allotment of such funds by 
Congress, the State operating agency could more exactly and effectively prepare 
estimates of budgetary requirement with greater exactitude and hence would 
avail themselves of greater certainty of action by State legislators in the acqui- 
sition of appropriations for matching purposes. Where there is local participa- 
tion in such grant-in-aid programs, the towns and counties might properly appro- 
priate funds in the knowledge that Federal funds are then and there available 
on a 2-year basis. 

(b) Provide at least 1 year’s notice by Congress before the termination of 
Federal grants in any program in order to enable the States to make necessary 
budgetary adjustments. 

As an advocate of the principle that there are certain functions of government 
in relation to the needs of its people that a State must and should perform if 
we are to remain a strong democratic nation, we must answer this suggested 
modification in the affirmative and say that at least 1 year’s notice and preferably 
2 year’s notice should be given to the State. Through our legislative process, 
each State may then advisedly and intelligently prepare and evaluate its budge- 
tary requirements for the continuation of the service at the State and local 
levels of government. 


5. Appeals procedure 


“Provide for judicial review (or an independent administrative review) in 
all grant programs in case of State dissatisfaction with Federal agency rulings 
on questions of conformity and compliance with legal requirements.” 

There appears to be little if any demonstrated need in New Hampshire for 
such an appeals procedure. Experience has clearly indicated that such griev- 
ances as have arisen can be expeditiously and effectively resolved by parties 
at issue in the best interests of those concerned. To provide such a procedure 
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would of necessity create the establishment of an additional administrative 
body or increase the workload of an existing body with resultant increased 
costs to the already heavily burdened taxpayer. 


6. Information 


“(a) Require Federal agencies to notify each governor of major problems af- 
fecting the operation of grant programs in his State and major policy changes 
in such programs.” 

It is believed that such a procedure would directly alert the chief executive 
so that appropriate action might be taken at the highest executive level to 
implement, supplement, or modify the affected program in the best interests 
of the people. 

“(b) Require Federal agencies to transmit to each governor information copies 
of all correspondence (or correspondence of designated types) sent to State 
agencies.” 

So far as we in New Hampshire are concerned, we believe that information 
copies to the governor are unnecessary and would further burden the chief ex- 
ecutive by minutia detail that is primarily the responsibility of the department 
heads or agencies. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


1. Public assistance (submitted by department of public welfare) 


In general, in the field of public assistance, the Federal Government, with its 
taxing power and grants-in-aid program, has helped the States develop nation- 
wide goals and has provided a method of financing welfare so that maintenance 
allowances and rehabilitative services are afforded on a reasonably equitable 
basis throughout the country. 

While the Federal Government has responsibility for sharing in the cost of 
welfare function, it is our opinion that the individual programs and objectives 
should be left to the respective States. Public welfare is an integral part of 
good government. It protects its people against social disaster and economic 
deprivation. It provides services to enable recipients to regain financial and 
social self-sufficiency. It provides for the individual or the family to meet human 
requirements which the community recognizes, but for which voluntary effort 
proves inadequate. It assures a standard of living compatible with decency and 
health, and offers guidance and social services to those with problems which the 
communities recognize to be serious and often beyond personal solution. 

“(a) Retain open-end authorization, but compute the maximum State expendi- 
ture in which the Federal Government will participate in terms of an average 
of all assistance payments within each special-purpose category, rather than on 
an individual-case basis as at present.” 

The retention of the open-end appropriation has been a matter of major 
controversy and there has always been the possibility of the rejection of the 
deficiency appropriation in order to meet the requests of the States in the fourth 
quarter of any fiscal period. The Federal open-end appropriation is essential 
to sound Federal-State fiscal partnership, since State programs change with 
regard to structure and content and it is often impossible to predict accurately 
the resultant effect upon Federal money. The area of need, the fluctuation in 
the cost of living, and other intangibles arising in connection with social and 
economic change oftentimes warrant increased Federal financial participation 
in many States in order to adequately permit them to effectively function. 

We realize that we are faced with a practical necessity for determining fiseal 
requirements 3 years in advance of a biennial period. Many allege that if the 
States are capable of estimating requirements so far in advance, that the Federal 
Government should have no comparable difficulty inasmuch as Congress meets 
annually and program changes in those States having annual sessions of the 
legislature could properly be reflected in the Federal budget. The development 
of proper budgetary controls would eliminate the need for open-end appropria- 
tions and perhaps establish sound fiscal controls not only within the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but also within the States. While all of this reasoning is of a practical 
value, there are many changes occurring at the Federal level that are directed 
to the States as mandatory requirements for the receipt of Federal funds. The 
cost of these necessary and desirable program modifications cannot be adequately 
estimated without the benefit of the States’ experience in operating under such 
changes. 
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We are facing the greatest test of all times with discoveries in modern science. 
Our mode of living is constantly undergoing changes at the community level as 
well as at the State and National levels. The technological changes in industry 
have displaced skilled and scientific labor in the employment field. The result 
of congregate and congested living in large urban areas fulfilling governmental 
contracts has led to disunity of family life and aggravated the condition of 
dependency. 

The greatest support for open-end authorization will depend upon sudden re- 
cession or depression, which will have the effect of increasing seriously public 
assistance caseloads because of the inability of sons and daughters to provide for 
aged parents, and parents to provide for dependent children. Such a change in 
economy would also result in the displacement of handicapped from industry. 
While there are specialists and national economists available for consultation 
who might properly predict such an eventuality months in advance of its occur- 
rence, the States must have assurance of the continued partnership of the Fed- 
eral Government and the fullfillment of the grant-in-aid contract and a guaranty 
of funds to handle such drastic crises. State programs have been revised to keep 
pace with the rapid change in the social order and these modifications not only 
increase cost to the several States, but will be reflected in increased cost at the 
Federal level. 

No discussion of open-end authorization would be complete without a concern 
for a relatively new principle of matching funds in the assistance programs on 
the basis of average payments within an established statutory ceiling rather than 
on an individual case basis. The demand by the States upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment for matching funds on an individual case basis is archaic, and requires 
cumbersome and expensive accounting systems. While in New Hampshire Fed- 
eral moneys to accomplish this would not be affected to any degree, we commend 
to your committee’s attention an analysis of the plans of other States to deter- 
mine whether Federal grants would be increased or decreased by such a revision 
of program content. 

“(b) Substitute a closed-end block or broad-purpose welfare grant (including 
general assistance and aid to children in foster homes) for the present open-end 
formula and relate both the size of the allotment and matching requirements to 
each State’s fiscal capacity.” 

The substitution of a broad public welfare grant to include general assistance 
and matching in the area of foster care for the present open-end formula is not 
desirable and would sizably increase the present Federal appropriation. The 
concern for general assistance and the foster care of children are primarily 
state responsibilities which should be financed and administered as closely as 
possible to the grassroot levels of government, without any Federal fiscal concern. 

The Congress has expressed major concern in the past three sessions for 
increased Federal funds necessary to match existing State programs and a 
generally acceptable philosophy that the 1958 Congress will give serious con- 
cern to the missile and satellite programs at the expense of grants-in-aid for 
public assistance, should be a deterrent to the States for any increased areas of 
Federal assistance. Demands for Federal matching in the area of genera! assist- 
ance have been made at previous sessions of the Congress without successful 
endorsement, but nevertheless with compromise in the establishment of a new 
category of assistance, aid to the permanently and totally disabled. The time 
has come to reappraise our respective responsibilities and discontinue the trend 
of sharing the cost of local programs with the National Government, because 
it has a broader tax structure. 

“(c) Establish a Federal definition of need as a means of moderating inter- 
state differences in eligibility requirements to each State’s fiscal capacity.” 

The Federal Government always has had a definition of need within the 
structure of the Social Security Act. The broad Federal definition of need as 
a means of eliminating interstate differences is nothing more than a device by 
the States for Federal matching in the area of general assistance. This would 
imply, in all probability, the elimination of the categories with their separate 
matehing formulas for receiving Federal funds which has long been considered 
by experts to be inequitable because the voting population has always been 
favored against the children’s programs. The categories with their ever- 
changing formulas have increased costs to the States for determining the Fed- 
eral share of the program and particularly have they been cumbersome in States 
such as New Hampshire, with recovery functions as an eligibility requirement 
for the granting of assistance. While I recognize that the Federal Government 
does not hold favorably with regard to the recovery aspects of public-assistance 
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programs, they nevertheless insist upon their proper share of such revenue, and 
the computation of the Federal share is exceedingly difficult with the appli- 
eation of constantly changing formulas. While the Federal Government has 
suggested a simplified method for computing the Federal share of collections, 
it can be utilized only upon definite assurance that it will adequately protect 
the Federal interest and we cannot provide such guaranty since it would reduce 
considerably the Federal share of recoveries. 


2. Public assistance and child welfare services 


“Permit the States (either by Federal statute or administrative regulation) 
to provide for the performance of both ADC and CWS duties by an individual 
caseworker when both types of services are required in a single household.” 

The provision for performances of both aid to dependent children and child 
welfare services by an individual caseworker when both types of services are 
required in a single household is desirable. There are few salient differences in 
the problems presented by these respective categories with the exception that in 
the aid to dependent children program the child is always either in his own home 
or in the home of a specified relative. In instances where child welfare services 
are being provided for children in such circumstances, there are no essential 
differences. In fact, with the recent Federal emphasis on the extension of serv- 
ices in addition to financial assistance in the aid to dependent children program, 
the Federal agency itself has contributed substantially to elimination of differ- 
ences in casework approach and skills required. 

Another possible conception would still further reduce the differences in re- 
sponsibility between the two programs to one lying between services to children 
in their own or relative’s homes, and direct services to children in foster care 
placements of various types. A conception such as this would permit more lati- 
tude in interchange and assignment of individual workloads regardless of the 
present more or less artificial division of financial eligibility requirements on 
which services to children in their own or relative’s homes is now based. This 
would allow for sounder and perhaps more economical administrative policies 
with respect to distribution of individual workloads of caseworkers. 

Oftentimes aid to dependent children cases are transferred by State adminis- 
trators from that program to child welfare services and the philosophical differ- 
ences that child welfare services provide a protective setting, whereas aid to 
dependent children concentrates on the child’s financial needs appears often to 
be more a matter of semantics than of actual reality. 


8. Child welfare services 


“(a) Change the grant formula so as to relate allotments to the number of 
children and fiscal ability of each State and to require State matching funds. 

“(b) Remove restrictions limiting the use of Federal funds to predominantly 
rural areas.” 

The Federal grant formula for child welfare services appears to be antiquated 
and in need of immediate revision. The provision for a flat amount for each 
State, plus an additional grant based upon the number of children in rural 
areas as this figure relates to the percentage of children nationally in rural 
areas, does little to enhance the ability of the State to provide for the require- 
ments of children. This is an artificial device with no particular value, since 
the problems of children in urban areas are just as acute and perhaps more so 
in recent years, with the recreation of children taking place in gangs resulting 
in wholesale plundering, vicious and unwarranted attacks upon adults, the en- 
gaging in rumbles (gang wars) and the excessive use of alcohol and barbiturates. 
The child in the rural area has less opportunity to behave as his counterpart 
in an urban setting, and with the ever-increasing rate of delinquency, more 
emphasis must be given to all children wherever they may reside within the 
State, their problems and their requirements and the financial wherewithal to 
provide a solution. The second disadvantage is that some States under the 
existing formula receive a larger apportionment of Federal money than they 
can properly use. 

In New Hampshire we have only two rural counties which can qualify under 
the Federal definition, and these are identified as Carroll and Grafton, while 
the concentration of the work of the welfare department appears to be more 
intensified in the remaining counties of the State which have large urban com- 
munities and a variety of problems affecting children. 

The major problem of using Federal funds in rural areas is that it restricts 
the States in developing services for all children who need them, regardless of 
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where they live. The State public welfare agencies are set up to develop serv- 
ices for the entire State. In view of the recent changes in child population and 
the movement of people to cities, the provision for use of Federal funds for 
services in rural areas limits the States in developing services to meet the needs 
of the greatest number of children. 


4. Public health (submitted by department of public health) 

“(a) Substitute a single consolidated (or block) grant for the present sep- 
arate categorical grants.” 

To substitute a single Federal consolidated “block” grant to the State in lieu 
of the present separate categorical grants, in our opinion, would be administra- 
tively, functionally, fiscally, and professionally more valuable to the State’s 
health programing. Such a concept is not new or novel but appears, as you well 
know, a matter of many attempts and many frustrations. 

Officials in the field of public health are interested in furthering programs 
which will help the most people in as many health areas as there is need in a 
State. You are aware of the practices of certain influences in obtaining funds 
for certain specific programs to the detriment of other equally deserving pro- 
grams, with a resultant unbalanced health program as evaluated in an overall 
project. It is our considered opinion, as well as that of public health officials 
generally throughout the health department, that a single consolidated grant 
would permit a more effective health program for the several States. 

The segregation of public funds by Congress through the mechanics of ear- 
marking specific sums for particular purposes has not a single advantage except 
to gratify individuals. The end result of obtaining reports, data and statistics 
through the use of earmarking or categorical grants is by no means accurate and 
the returns are no indication of need because one State might utilize a specific 
grant to the last penny and need more than was available while another State 
could not effectively use that same grant money and would have funds left over. 
The State needing more funds at present cannot utilize other funds to supple- 
ment its need and conversely the State that has been allotted more funds than 
it can possibly use, cannot transfer unused funds to enrich some other program 
in another category sorely needing additional funds. 

The State of New Hampshire at present cannot utilize all the Federal tuber- 
culosis or heart funds available to the State. On the other hand we need a great 
deal more money in the crippled children’s program than is now allotted. It 
would be of immeasurable assistance to us if we could utilize unused categorical 
funds of tuberculosis and heart for the crippled children’s services. 

The New Hampshire Department of Health under current practices receives 
its Federal funds from two Federal agencies; namely, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and the Children’s Bureau. Attempts at the Federal level in times past to 
unify or consolidate these two agencies have failed. The only so-called free fund 
allotted by either agency is known as general health fund. Categorical grants, 
except general health are allotted to States for the specific purposes and cannot 
be used for other than its title suggests, i. e. heart control, tuberculosis control, 
crippled children’s services. In order to utilize these funds in their appropriate 
eategory, detailed and elaborate accounting and planning procedures are re- 
quired in order to validate the funds expended. The responsibility of the health 
of its people under our system of government is jointly that of the Federal and 
State, with the primary responsibility the function of the State subject to such 
Federal control as may be reasonably necessary to assure reasonable compliance 
with Federal authority. We believe that block grants would not lead to a loss 
of reasonable Federal control inasmuch as the basic plans are approved by Fed- 
eral authority and audits thereof control the use of these funds. 

We at the State level, in our inherent duty and responsibility to the needs of 
our people in New Hampshire, believe that categorical grants are not in our best 
interest because (1) as a small State there could conceivably be insufficient 
matching ability to warrant acceptance of a particular categorical grant, (2) 
some other particular grant might not properly meet a need in this State, and, 
(3) balances in categories not expended reduce the following year’s allotment 
by the balance of the previous year because of the State’s inability to develop a 
specialized effective program within the fiscal year for which it is appropriated. 

We suggest in substitution of the above, that funds from the Children’s 
Bureau be allotted under present practices, but that Public Health Service 
funds which embrace such a multiplicity of public health service be allocated 
as general health funds. Such an allocation would in effect be awarding a block, 
or single grant, giving greater value and greater benefit to the health dollar. 
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It also is believed to be fundamental in our coordinated Federal-State health 
programing that a consolidated grant would permit sufficient fiexibility in the 
use of Federal funds so that the needs of our people would be more equitably 
considered in that the funds so provided would be utilized to meet those demon- 
strated needs in any particular category at any period of time. 

Federal rules and regulations for categorical health grants under present 
procedure must be administered precisely the same in Alaska as in New Hamp- 
shire or Hawaii even though the health problems in each place is quite different. 

The block grant would without question place the responsibility of a State’s 
health problems where they belong, at the State level. 

“(b) As an alternative to a single public health grant, permit the transfer of 
a portion of allotted funds between special-purpose categories at a State’s 
discretion.” 

A single public health grant is the best solution to maximum use of allotted 
funds for health purposes, however, if legislation was effected to permit trans- 
fers between all grants, it would certainly be a forward step and would accom- 
plish much in better administration and handling of health funds than now is 
possible under the restricted method now applicable. 

“(c) At the Federal level, combine administration of or increase coordination 
in health grants now under the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health 
Service.” 

This modification is most worthy of consideration. There are many different 
provisions in the administration of grants-in-aid received from the two Federal 
agencies. This hampers the administration of many public health services to 
people at all age levels. For instance, the Children’s Bureau program includes 
serving children under 21 years of age and for services to mothers. On the 
other hand the United States Public Health Service allows services at all ages 
but such services are limited strictly to diagnostic services. The patient may 
therefore ascertain his health problem, but cannot receive services for the treat- 
ment or rehabilitation of the health deficiency. The administrative consolida- 
tion of the two Federal agencies or the unification of methods for fund allocation 
including flexibility in the use of funds to provide needed public health programs 
for all age levels, is most desirable. 

In conclusion it should be stated that the State and Territorial Health Officers 
Association at several annual sessions has formally recorded itself as favoring 
block grants-in-aid for public health programs in the United States. 


5. Highways (submitted by department of public works and highways) 


“(a) Permit a State to operate under an administrative plan for primary 
roads similar to that now permitted for the secondary system.” 

Modification of existing Bureau of Public Roads’ regulations to permit a State 
to operate under an administrative plan for primary roads similar to that now 
permitted for the secondary roads system, contains real merit. The States have 
operated under a secondary roads administrative plan for several years. This 
phase of the highway program has functioned exceptionally well under this 
plan. The experience gained is adequate to recommend the adoption of a similar 
plan for the primary road system. It is probable that slight modifications in 
the secondary roads plan will be required to permit the Bureau of Public Roads 
to establish controls essential to retain uniformity of design on the primary road 
system. This function of Public Roads could be incorporated in the plan; at the 
same time, the State and public roads organizations could be free of existing 
burdensome regulations that constitute many time-consuming activities. 

“(b) Change allotment formula for primary and secondary roads to give added 
weight to factors of population, highway use, and motor vehicle registration.” 

A change in the allotment formula for primary and secondary roads to give 
added weight to factors of population, highway use, and motor vehicle registra- 
tion, is a matter of grave concern to New Hampshire. Under the existing for- 
mula covering the allocation of Federal funds for the primary road system, New 
Hampshire is 1 of 4 States, not including the District of Columbia and Hawaii, 
that receives the minimum allotment of Federal funds. The present formula is 
based on one-third area, one-third population, and one-third highway mileage. 
Wnder this formula, New Hampshire receives one-half of 1 percent of the total 
Federal funds available for the primary highway system. We are opposed to 
any change in the formula that would reduce this apportionment. The four 
States receiving the minimum of Federal funds are: New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, and Delaware. These States are located in an area that will be 
materially affected by the population growth predicted for the Nation in future 
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years. The ability of each of these States to meet the demands for highway 
modernization under the existing Federal formula is extremely limited. Many 
thinly populated States of greater area are not faced with the traffic congestion 
of the minimum States, yet they receive substantial grants to the disadvantage 
of the four States that are small in area but more heavily industrialized and 
extensively developed for recreation. We believe that a more realistic appraisal 
would prove the minimum allotment for any State should be at least three- 
fourths of 1 percent. 

With regard to the formula for the secondary system, the comments previously 
made apply with the one exception that the State of Connecticut is added to 
make five States that receive a minimum of Federal fund. 

“(c) Provide for the allotment of Federal grants directly to large municipali- 
ties where this is not prohibited by State law.” 

The possible modification of the existing Federal grant program to provide for 
allotment of Federal grants directly to large municipalities where not prohibited 
by State law is of primary and substantial concern in New Hampshire. Our 
experience has clearly indicated that the present method of allotting Federal 
funds has resulted in well balanced and effective urban highway programs. 

Present practices, procedures, and regulations utilize the various State high- 
way department organizations to represent the Bureau of Public Roads for high- 
way construction purposes within towns and municipalities participating in 
Federal grants. The State highway departments are charged with integration 
of a State highway system with that of a city highway system and for coordi- 
nating highway transportation facilities to effectively serve the local community, 
the State, and the Nation. Such a proposal might work to destroy the coordi- 
nated highway system that now exists and is to effectively being expanded 
under the present Federal highway program. 

We cannot be unmindful of the transportation problems that face large 
metropolitan areas. Nor should we be unmindful of the fact that highway user 
revenues should not be available for nonhighway projects. Metropolitan trans- 
portation problems do exist with varying degrees of magnitude. The highway 
user is presently contributing substantial sums to alleviate the congestion of 
motor vehicle traffic in urban areas. Any attempt to divert highway user reve- 
nues to correct all the ills of urban transportation would seriously curtail the 
progress of motor vehicle transportation on a nationwide basis. 


6. Unemployment compensation (submitted by depurtment of employment 
security ) 

Background information: It would seem that in order to present our thinking 
on the problems posed, it is in order that several basic premises be set forth 
and the possible modifications considered in the light thereof. 

Unemployment compensation has the direct and immediate purpose and effect 
of mitigating the distress of individuals and families occasioned by unem- 
ployment. In virtually no real sense does unemployment compensation cure 
the ill of unemployment. Even employment service, the companion service to 
unemployment compensation, can offer no cure, since its principal function is 
to fill a job opening with a qualified individual. Unemployment compensation 
has always been a social program and has now became firmly established as a 
vital part of our State and National economy. 

Administration of unemployment compensation is irrevocably tied to employ- 
ment service for practical as well as legal consideration, and it follows that this 
discussion in the applicable parts treats employment service in the same lan- 
guage applicable to unemployment compensation. Unemployment compensation 
and employment service are now 100 percent Federal grant programs and have 
been so for some several years. 

With this background we can proceed using as the test to evaluate the present 
laws and Federal-State arrangements, its potential effectiveness in fulfilling the 
underlying social purposes, i. e., aid for the involuntarily unemployed through 
benefits which are considered adequate and soundly financed, through a respon- 
sive and efficient administration. 

(a) Combine wages earned in all States in determining the eligibility and 
benefits of multistate workers.” 

Mobility of labor, a characteristic of the American labor force, creates a minor 
problem but does give rise to the need for special consideration to this segment 
of the unemployed. The principal groups involved are: (1) Individuals moving 
from State to State; (2) individuals living in one State communting daily to 
work in another State. In New Hampshire it is the latter group which is by far 
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the larger of the two, though the more difficult problems arise from the smaller 
group. 

The number of workers with base year qualifying earnings in more than one 
State or in a State other than the one in which they reside, in relation to the 
total insured populations, is relatively small and the problem of paying them 
benefits when unemployed has very largely been satisfactorily solved by special 
arrangements entered into by the State employment security agencies. Two 
such plans are now in existence and are as follows: 

1. The basic wage combining plan was adopted in 1945 and nearly all States 
are now participating. This plan limits wage combining to claimants who are 
now participating. This plan limits wage combining to claimants who are not 
eligible independently in any one State. Under this plan all potential wage 
credits are combined and paid by the State in which the claimant files and the 
benefits so paid are shared proportionately by the contributing States in pro- 
portion to the potential wage credits transferred to the paying State. In these 
eases no benefits are charged to any employer’s separate account for experience 
rate purposes. 

2. The extended interstate plan for combining wages: This plan is an ex- 
tension of the plan outlined above. It allows for combining the wage credits of 
a multistate worker who has sufficient credits to qualify in one State with all 
other potential credits from other States so as to increase the maximum avail- 
able benefits. Although about 42 States are now participating in this plan, 
New Hampshire is not participating due to the procedural requirement that 
charges for any such benefits paid be made to the separate account of an em- 
ployer. Under our State compensation law, such benefits cannot be charged 
to an employer’s separate account. 

Another plan in which we can participate, called the interstate benefit pay- 
ment plan, makes adequate provision between and among all the States in 
another allied area by allowing individuals to collect unemployment compen- 
sation from the State in which they have qualifying wages, though they are 
not present in that State to file a claim. 

It is our opinion that the States could work more effectively on this prob- 
lem, but in reality it is not a problem of great magnitude due to the very small 
number of workers affected. Statistics show that even during World War II 
the percentage of all persons with covered earnings was less than 10 percent. 
It is believed that the States through agency agreements such as the above 
outlined can best continue to handle this small group of the unemployed. No 
modification or change is needed in the Federal laws in this area. 

“(b) Permit State freedom to explore across-the-board reduction in contri- 
bution rates as an alternative to experience rating (merit rating).” 

This subject has been and continues to be one of the major controversial 
issues of unemployment compensation, and is frequently deliberately confused 
with the issne of federalization, which have no logical relation to one another. 
The real problems are: (1) Is experience rating sound economically? (2) Does 
it jeopardize the solvency of the State funds? (3) Do undue restrictions on 
benefit payments result from the interest in lower tax rates: 

It is statistically demonstrable that unemployment is not evenly distributed 
in all States. For example, at the current date, January 1958, unemployment 
in New Hampshire is among the lowest in the Nation, while our neighboring 
States are experiencing a period of higher unemployment. Some States will al- 
ways need more revenue than others for the unemployment compensation trust 
fund, to finance benefit payments, in terms of taxable payroll. 

Quite apart from the social and economic issues involved, it is recognized 
that experience rating lessens the income to the unemployment compensation 
fund of a State and thereby weakens them financially in comparison to the pos- 
sible revenue from maximum revenue from 2.7 percent though they may be cur- 
rently solvent. The Federal Unemployment Tax Act was originally built upon 
the assumption that over the long range an income of 2.7 percent of the taxable 
payrolis would be necessary to meet the costs of the benefits initially provided 
by the States. Benefit formulas have constantly expanded, yet the States have 
at the same time enacted experience rating measures which have lessened 
potential income. Experience rating has nonetheless proven statisfactory in 
most States, while inadequate in a few. The inadequacy, however, is not due 
to the principle of experience rating; it is due to the erroneous setting of the 
scale of contribution schedules for receiving a rate lower than 2.7 percent. 
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New Hampshire’s experience has demonstrated that employers who have an 
experience rate (pay less than 2.7 percent) tend to level their employment and 
keep people on the payroll longer than those employers who have no reduced 
rate. It is also a fact that employers, who have an experience rate, aid the 
State in “policing” the payment of benefits so that the entitled claimants receive 
their benefits more promptly and that those who are not entitled to benefits 
are promptly and properly disqualified. 

If New Hampshire is to continue to have progressive legislation in the em- 
ployment security field and to soundly finance unemployment compensation, some 
consideration must be given in the near future to providing more income to the 
unemployment compensation trust fund, and this can be more than adequately 
accomplished by keeping our present experience rating (merit rating) principles, 
but modifying the schedules so as to increase the average tax, which is ap- 
proximately 1.6 percent, and thus the yield. Approximately 70 percent of the 
7,000 subject employers in New Hampshire currently pay at a rate of less than 
2.7 percent. 

It is quite possible that eventually the 2.7 percent of taxable payroll will be 
needed to finance benefit payments in all the States, but there is no evidence 
yet which permits the conclusion that anywhere near a majority of States has 
reached the position of having to eliminate experience rating in order to ade- 
quately finance unemployment compensation benefits. 

Granted that experience rating is valid in principle, i. e., that employers who 
have a low incidence of unemployment should pay less tax than those with a 
high incidence of unemployment, then it must be conceded that the latter em- 
ployers should be required to pay more than the standard rate of 2.7 percent 
due to their heavy drain on the unemployment compensation fund. This ap- 
proach to sound unemployment compensation fund financing has not been dealt 
with at great lengths by most States, though a few have some provisions for 
such financing. This would tend to balance the contributions as between those 
employers who should pay less than 2.7 percent and those who should pay more. 

Though the standards of the Federal law are now broad, we urge that the 
States be given more freedom to experiment so as to be able to retain the prin- 
ciple of experience rating. Some Federal control should remain so that a State 
could not bankrupt its trust fund, but the States could use more freedom for 
trial and error. 

““(c) Modify the present tax and grant arrangements in one of several ways: 
(1) Allow 100 percent credit against Federal payroll tax and eliminate grants 
for State administration.” 

One of the most severe and well-founded criticisms of the present grant ar- 
rangements is directed by the States against the Federal Government in the 
area of State employment security administration budgets. A large amount of 
time has been spent by the executive heads of the State employment security 
agencies to persuade the Federal Government to relax its almost ludicrous con- 
trol of State employment security administrative finances. 

The administration of unemployment compensation holds a prominent place 
in all States. In New Hampshire our legislature has shown itself to be sensi- 
tive to any defects in the operation of our program and is quick to respond to 
criticisms and demands which arise from local communities. New Hampshire’s 
reputation among the States for its progressive unemployment compensation 
law is enviable. 

It would seem that some Federal control over State administrative budgets 
is necessary, but not to the degree and detail which is now exercised. The 
present concept of fiscal control has no serious defect and has a pronounced 
advantage in keeping a more uniform operation that might result from making 
employment security administrative budgets the subject of a State political 
struggle. 

A State’s employment security budget now is prepared by the State from 6 
months to a year in advance of the applicable fiscal year and in the past such 
have been prepared 2 years in advance. Due to the rapidly changing economic 
conditions of a State, the budget needs for unemployment compensation and 
employment service change radically, and the present budget system is not 
feasible. It is of vital importance that the organization which directly handles 
the payment of benefits shall be flexible, geared to the labor market, and able 
to promptly adjust itself to the shifting and sudden changes in unemployment. 

The 88d Congress enacted the Reed bill which seems to have the effect of 
causing less arbitrary slashing of a State’s budget. If the Federal Government 
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could be directed to drop its extremely detailed budget controls and allow the 
States more freedom in budgeting and programing, it is probable that no further 
change would be needed such as allowing States to collect for its administrative 
purposes the 0.03 percent now collected by the Federal Government under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. The 0.03 percent now collected by the Federal 
Government under Federal Unemployment Tax Act is used to finance the Federal! 
Bureau of Employment Security, administration of unemployment compensation 
for veterans, and unemployment compensation for Federal civilian employees, 
along with several other lesser programs. This is an important matter in de- 
termining the adequacy of the 0.03 percent for State administrative costs and 
maintenance of a loan fund for unemployment compensation benefits. 

A principal danger to be reasonably foreseen if a 100 percent credit against 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act were allowed and the States were to keep 
the present Federal Unemployment Tax Act share for administration of its 
employment security program is that at some time in the future the adminis- 
trative costs to New Hampshire might exceed the 0.03 percent and then the State 
legislature would be in the position of having to appropriate its own tax revenue 
from other sources, or increase the unemployment tax to something more than 
3 percent to operate the unemployment compensation program. 

“(2) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset with Federal tax revenues exceeding 
Federal administrative costs going into a fund for emergency assistance to 
needy States. Grants for State administration would be eliminated.” 

Principally that which has been said in connection with the above is equally 
true in connection with this subject, the only added feature being that there 
might or might not be a fund created, as the existence of such would depend upon 
whether the Federal administrative costs exceeded the revenue then available. 
It would seem rather clear that it would indeed be a small fund, if any, for 
the normal tendency would be for the Federal administrative costs to continue 
to increase, and so consume the Federal share of tax revenue under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. 

As a result of the passage of the Reed bill, an unemployment benefit loan 
fund for States has been created which should prove adequate for some time 
to come. 

We would not recommend as being advantageous for the State a change of 
this type for the reasons stated in (1) above. 

(3) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset, with State administrative costs being 
shared equally by the State and Federal Governments,” 

This proposal is against basically that of (1) above and the same comments 
generally apply except that this arrangement would probably create a consider- 
able amount of conflict and difficulty in that the Federal agency which would 
control the budgets and grants to the States would unquestionably be in con- 
flict with the State’s needs and purposes for which the State appropriated its 
money. It would be impossible from a practical point of view to segregate areas 
for granting and budget purposes since there is an overlapping in almost every 
respect. Personnel between the unemployment compensation and employment 
service functions are regularly and daily interchanged due to the staffing pat- 
terns and rapidly fluctuating changes in the State’s or communitys’ economy. 

The difficulty inherent in determining the starting would probably cause this 
proposal to be unworkable. 

Once again, we would not recommend the adoption of this proposal. 

“(4) Make the administration and financial support of unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service completely a Federal responsibility.” 

At first blush, this proposal would appear to be sound from a purely admin- 
istrative point of view, however, the problem is not one of administrative tech- 
nique and purity of organization. No suggestion has been made by the propon- 
ents of federalization that the quality of State administration is so poor that 
the only alternative is to place the program completely in the hands of the 
Federal Government. Quite the contrary. The general impression is that, on 
the whole, State operation has been good. 

Unemployment compensation is specially dependent on localized administra- 
tion. Benefit claims must be received at local offices which are easily accessible 
to claimants. Speed and accuracy in the determination of entitlement to bene- 
fits require that the basic data be immediately available to those who handle the 
claims and decide the entitlement. Decisions as to whether a claimant volun- 
tarily left his job without good cause, was discharged because of wilfull mis- 
conduct, is available for and genuinely seeking work, a particular job offered a 
claimant is suitable or the job is below the prevailing standards, are matters 
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which cannot adequately and quickly be made at a central office within a State 
or region. The necessary facts can be obtained only through questioning the 
claimant, his employer, reviewing his records, interviewing his coworkers and 
by possessing an intimate knowledge of the conditions of the local labor market 
area. Hearings on disputed claims and tax liability issues must be provided for 
in the localities. Unemployment compensation deals with small sums of money 
and it would impose an intolerable burden to require claimants to travel with 
their witnesses to some central point to present their case for benefits. 

Clearly, neither the Federal-State relationship nor complete State adminis- 
tration, nor complete Federal administration, is an end in itself. Each is merely 
a means to an end, or an administrative mechanism for making unemployment 
compensation available to claimants. As such, each system must be judged 
entirely on the basis of its potential effectiveness in realizing the underlying 
purpose—aid for the involuntarily unemployed through adequately financed, 
soundly financed, and effectively administered employment security agencies. 

No administrative organization or system exists which does not stand in need 
of constant review and change for improvement. In that respect the Federal 
Government can claim no greater perfection or immunity than the States. Indeed 
the impression is that the opposite is true. 

Bxperience over the last 20 years shows conclusively that federalization is 
neither necessary nor desirable for the purpose of improving the present un- 
employment compensation system. The State legislatures, almost without 
exception, have regularly liberalized their laws to a substantial degree, particu- 
larly in the area of more adequate benefits and broader coverage for claimants. 

Within the framework of unemployment compensation, it is relatively mean- 
ingless to speak of unemployment as a national problem. While it is true that 
we have an integrated economy and that the causes which give rise to unemploy- 
ment are not confined by State boundaries, this has little, if anything, to do 
with unemployment compensation. If unemployment compensation dealt with 
the causes of unemployment and was designed to eliminate them, then it could 
be argued that it—unemployment compensation—should be planned and admin- 
istered on a nationwide basis. Such is not the case. Unemployment compensa- 
tion is a mitigating measure, not a cure. Unemployment compensation aims not 
at the elimination of unemployment, but at the aid of the unemployed. As 
such a measure it follows that it can best serve if it is localized, personal, and 
direct. 

We could not hope for effective or responsive administration were the existing 
State agencies, geared to local conditions and attuned to local opinion, to be 
supplanted by a single, huge, unwieldy organization manned, directed, and 
controlled from a remote central point. 

7. Civil defense (submitted by civil defense agency) 

Permit the Federal agency to deal directly with critical target cities. 

The question posed can be answered quite simply for New Hampshire by 
stating that there are no critical target cities in New Hampshire as presently 
classified by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. However, we believe 
the implied intent of the question is so broad as to require additional comment. 

Insofar as authorizing the Federal Civil Defense Administration to deal 
directly with critical target cities, such a procedure would be wrong in principle, 
would bypass the established State-city governmental relations, and would tend 
to produce confusion, in responsibility, operations, and control. A further con- 
sideration would be the difficulty of defining the area of responsibility as applied 
to critical target cities, target cities, and nontarget areas. The designations as 
now existing, are based on the known factors of population and industrial ea- 
pacity, plus military value. However, the enemy might not use the same scale of 
values that we do, or force of circumstances might cause the attack to be diverted 
to secondary or tertiary targets. Moreover, as the IRBM’s become operational 
and the employment of submarines as launching platforms, for such missiles 
progresses, the distinction between targets will become less and less clear cut. 
The target will be the entire coast line and as far inland as the range of the 
missile permits. 

If, as assumed, the question means that the Federal Government would 
shoulder the responsibility for the defense of certain cities classified as critical, 
but not for other cities presumably less important, the division of responsibility 
would be so confusing as to defy justification. 

It is believed that responsibility for civil defense must rest on State and local 
governments. Perhaps using word “defense” is confusing. Defense gen- 
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erally implies use of military forces both for offense and defense. In that sense 
the employment of military forces is completely the responsibility of the Federal 
Government. Civil defense is something else again; it implies the protective 
measures taken by the civilian population preattack. In that sense the assump- 
tion of responsibility by the Federal Government would be an unmanageable 
task. Certainly, the first brunt of a disaster must be borne by the community 
and its neighbors, next would come State support, and because of the very nature 
of a widespread attack—destruction of communications, transportation, con- 
trol—Federal support would be a poor third. 

With regard to those critical target areas which extend across State lines such 
as the Philadelphia-Camden area, coordinated organization and operations is 
essential. This could be accomplished by interstate agreements. 

Specifically, in regard to financial aid, at present the only Federal aid available 
is the Federal matching fund program, which provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment shares equally in the purchase of selected items of equipment as designated 
by FCDA. This program is beneficial to a limited degree but neither the adminis- 
tration nor the scope of the program commences to meet the need. 

We believe every town and city should have a disaster plan and organization. 
The head of each local government should be responsible, and the enrollment 
of all public employees should be mandatory. 

Under our State law the Governor is the head of our State civil defense. It 
provides that existing facilities of State agencies shall be used to the greatest 
extent practicable. 

To support the disaster organizations referred to, we suggest the organization 
of a civil defense or disaster corps organized along the lines of the present 
National Guard. The mission, of course, would be different, rescue and relief, 
not combat. This would provide a direct and concrete means by which the 
Federal Government could support civil defense, and at the same time provide 
an effective force for relief and rescue operations in case of natural disasters. 
You would have units trained for first aid and emergency medical service, 
police units, emergency feeding units, emergency rescue units, emergency engi- 
neering units, to mention a few. Under such a plan both men and women would 
be enrolled; drills and training would be required and drill pay would be pro- 
vided; and uniforms and equipment would be furnished. The corps could be 
called out by the governor for State use, or federalized for out-of-State em- 
ployment. If properly manned, equipped, and trained, such a corps would place 
at the disposal of the chief executive a trained mobile force to support any 
city in the State, and at the disposal of the President a mobile force for use 
anywhere in the United States. 

CONCLUSION 


The above suggestions for improving the administration of existing grant-in- 
aid programs have been submitted to me by the several departments concerned 
with them. They do not in all instances represent settled policies of our State 
government, but the thinking incorporated therein may be valuable in your 
deliberations. I want to commend your committee on its endeavors in this im- 
portant field of intergovernmental relations and hope that our comments and 
observations submitted to you today will be of some value to you and your sub- 
committee in resolving this most formidable subject now under study and re- 
view. If I may be of any further assistance to you, or if any of my department 
heads could be of assistance, I would be more than pleased and willing to make 
such arrangements as you may desire or require in order that they may present 
their thoughts in greater detail by a personal appearance before your committee. 
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